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S^bout  the  Cover 

This  month’s  cover  features  a Masai  Giraffe  (Giraffa  Camelopardalis)  drawn  hy  Christine 
McKnight,  a keeper  at  the  Minnesota  Zoo  in  Apple  Valley,  MN.  The  giraffe  is  the  largest 
of  all  ruminants,  standing  up  to  18  ft.  (5.5m)talL  Its  height  and  long  prehensile  tongue 
enable  it  to  reach  leaves  on  the  highest  branches  so  it  does  not  compete  for  food  with  other 
browsers  sharing  its  habitat.  Females  and  young  live  in  maternal  herds.  In  their  third 
year,  males  separate  from  their  mothers  to  associate  in  bachelor  herds,  gradually  becoming 
solitary  with  maturity.  There  are  a number  of  subspecies  of  giraffe,  including  the  Masia 
Giraffe  of  Kenya  and  Tanzania.  Subspecies  are  distinguished  by  the  color,  size  and  shape 
of  their  coat  markings.  Thanks,  Christine! 


Animal  Keepers  ’ Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be  typed 
or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts  on  a disk  as 
well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - Microsoft  Word  or 
Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All  illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and 
tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 
8.5”  (14cm  X 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the  text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in 
the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific  name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal 
name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use  metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements 
(standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis).  Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month- 
year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour  clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  black  and  white 
or  color  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm] ) are  accepted.  Clearly  marked  captions  should 
accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit  on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication.  Articles 
of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals  who  serve 
as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  publish 
articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments  at  the  discretion 
of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation  unless  approval  is 
requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and  FAX  contributions  of  late- 
breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows.  However,  long  articles  must  be 
sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468-1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 


Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates  and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy  of 
the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal  may  be 
ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 

E-Mail  Addresses:  You  may  reach  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  AAZK  Administrative  Offices  at: 
aazkoffice@kscable.com<  You  may  reach  Susan  Chan  and  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  at: 
akfeditor@kscable.com< 


AAZK  Website  Address:  www.aazk.org 
Bulletin  Board  Access:  type  “aazk”  in  member  name  box; 

type  “Elvis”  in  password  box. 

BFR  Website:  http://.bfr.aazk.org 
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Scoops  & Scuttlebutt 

From  the  Editor 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  people  who  give  so  generously 
of  their  time  and  talents  to  fill  the  pages  of  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  each  month. 

Of  course,  thanks  go  out  to  all  those  zoo  professionals  who  submitted  manuscripts 
for  inclusion  in  AKF— the  variety  and  quality  of  articles  submitted  has  continued  to  improve  over  the 
years  and  we  are  grateful  to  all  those  who  willingly  share  their  experience  and  expertise.  Thanks  also 
to  those  volunteer  book  reviewers  who  help  keep  us  current  on  what’s  new  to  read  out  there.  Special 
thanks  go  to  the  regular  monthly  columnists:  Diana  Guerrero  (ABC’s),  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.  (Reactions), 
Georgann  Johnston  (Legislative  Update),  Kayla  Grams  and  Jan  Roletto  (Enrichment  Options)  and 
Bruce  Elkins,  Kevin  Shelton  and  Don  Conklin  (The  Water  Column).  Particular  thanks  go  to  Gretchen 
Ziegler  and  Kayla  Grams  who  have  served  as  Associate  Editors  for  many  years  and  continue  to  offer 
advice  and  support  of  this  publication.  These  individuals  work  very  hard  to  help  expand  your 
professional  horizons  and  I thank  them  for  their  dedication.  Many  other  people  submit  committee 
reports,  meeting  notices,  job  listings,  etc.  etc— all  these  become  a part  of  each  month’s  journal.  When 
I think  back  to  my  early  days  as  editor,  I remember  wondering  some  months  how  on  earth  we  would 
fill  20  pages!  The  recent  dedicated  issue  on  bats  totaled  68  pages  and  we  had  to  leave  a few  regular 
things  out  to  stay  within  our  monthly  budget.  As  the  Association  has  grown  and  matured,  so  has 
AKF-it  continues  to  be  your  forum  for  sharing  animal  husbandry  information.  If  you  haven’t 
contributed  in  the  past,  make  2002  the  year  you  do  so. 

Chapters  Reminded  About  Recharter  Packets 

All  Chapter  officers  are  reminded  that  annual  Recharter  Packets  are  mailed  in  January  and  must  be 
returned  to  AAZK  Administrative  Offices  by  1 March  2002  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  $100  late 
fee.  If  you  have  questions  about  filling  out  your  forms,  contact  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  1-800-242- 
4519  (US)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada).  You  can  also  reach  Barbara  via  e-mail  at 
aazkoffice@kscable.com<  Make  certain  when  you  return  your  packet  that  you  have  completed  all 
required  information  and  have  included  a check  for  your  Chapter’s  2002  recharter  fee.  Be  sure  and 
keep  a photocopy  of  your  completed  forms  for  your  Chapter  records.  Return  of  these  forms  is  part  of 
the  Association’s  obligation  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  our  501(c)(3)  nonprofit  tax-exempt 
status.  Failure  to  have  forms  returned  by  all  of  AAZK’s  chartered  Chapters  puts  that  tax-exempt 
status  in  jeopardy,  so  your  full  cooperation  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Margav  Research  Expedition  Planned 

The  Oklahoma  City  Zoo  would  like  to  invite  the  zoo  community  to  participate  in  a new  and  exciting 
research  project.  Zoo  professionals  will  be  given  first  consideration  for  available  positions  in  the 
expedition.  Participants  will  join  field  biologist  Arturo  Caso  in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountain  range  in 
Tamaulipas,  Mexico  for  the  first  behavioral  and  ecological  study  of  the  margay  {Felis  weidi)  in  its 
northernmost  range.  Field  research  techniques  will  include  live  trapping,  radio-telemetry,  data 
collection,  and  remote  camera  setup.  Cost  per  person  is  $1500.00  to  cover  food,  lodging  and 
transportation  in  Mexico.  Participants  are  responsible  for  lodging  and  travel  expenses  to  and  from 
Harlingen,  TX.  The  first  field  date  is  16  February  to  1 March  2002.  Further  information  about  the 
program  and  upcoming  expedition  dates  is  available  by  contacting  pdowney@siriusnet.net  or 
vonharmon@aol.com< 

Professional  Development  Committee  Seeks  Members 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  seeking  interested  members  to  serve  on  the  new  Professional  Development  Committee. 
Projects  will  include  organizing  presentations,  workshops  and  opportunities  for  the  membership  to 
continue  to  educate  themselves.  We  will  also  be  working  with  other  professional  organizations  to 
expand  opportunities  both  at  the  regional  and  national  level.  Please  send  a letter  of  interest  and 
resume  to:  Linda  King,  Dallas  Zoo,  650  South  R.  L.  Thornton  Frwy.,  Dallas,  TX  75203  or  e-mail 
Lmking83(^aol.com<  If  you  have  any  questions  contact  Linda  @ 214-670-7441.  Deadline  for 
submission  has  been  extended  to  25  February,  2002. 
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AAZK  Announces 
New  Members 

Kimberly  Prapuolenis,  Zoo  New  England  (MA); 
Halley  D.  Buckanoff,  Franklin  Park  Zoo  (MA); 
Donna  Kelley,  Jacksonville  Zoological  Gardens 
(FL);  Eva  Davis  and  Brian  Boyer,  Santa  Fe 
Community  College  Teaching  Zoo  (FL); 
Stephen  E.  Yelverton,  Cincinnati  Zoo  & 
Botanical  Gardens  (OH);  Lynn  Kirkland, 
DetroitZoological  Park  (MI);  Dawn  Engelhaupt, 
Pamela  Swift-Brooks,  Joe  Anna  Hood,  Jenny 
Curtis,  and  Bobby  Seals,  Topeka  Zoological 
Park  (KS);  Scott  LaPlante,  Sedgwick  County 
Zoo  (KS);  Beth  F.  Monaghan  and  Molly  Hurst, 
Fossil  Rim  Wildlife  Center  (TX);  Juan  C. 
Fernandez,  San  Diego  Zoo  (CA);  and  Sherilyn 
Schroeder,  Santa  Barbara  Zoological  Gardens 
(CA). 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Santa  Fe  Community  College  Teaching  Zoo 
Gainesville,  FL 
Jack  Brown,  Director 

Serials  Dept.,  Ellis  Library 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia 
Columbia,  MO 

Dickerson  Park  Park  Zoo 
Springfield,  MO 

Tautphaus  Park  Zoo 
Idaha  Falls,  ID 

William  R.  Gersonde,  Superintendent 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Mark  Hofling 
Bronx  Zoo  (NYZS) 

Bronx,  NY 

Lane  Theriac,  Director 
Washington  Park  Zoo 
Michigan  City,  IN 


Enrichmcnl  Comm  illGe/L  eatliGP  Elves 
Sponsor  Enrichmenl  E)esiqn  Contest 

Animals  getting  edgy?  Are  they  missing  the 
crowds  from  last  summer?  Feeling  creative 
with  no  outlet  or  time?  HAVE  WE  GOT 
NEWS  FOR  YOU  ! 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee,  in 
partnership  with  The  Leather  Elves,  is  proud 
to  announce  the  1ST  ANNUAL 
ENRICHMENT  DESIGN  CONTEST. 

Get  your  drawing  boards  ready  to  create  the 
enrichment  device  you’ve  only  dared  to 
dream  about.  The  contest  involves 
submission  of  designs  for  enrichment  devices 
to  be  judged  by  the  Enrichment  Committee 
on  the  basis  of  safety,  innovation  and 
affordability.  Entries  should  be  taxon 
specific.  Sheet  metal  and  welding  are  not 
materials  that  The  Leather  Elves  use.  Other 
materials  will  be  considered  with  regards  to 
their  accessibility. 

Winning  entries  will  be  manufactured  by  The 
Leather  Elves  and  awarded  to  the  facility 
where  the  design  originated.  The  device  will 
be  named  after  the  designer.  All  designs  that 
are  manufactured  will  become  the  property 
of  The  Leather  Elves  and  5%  of  all  revenue 
from  any  future  sales  of  winning  devices  will 
be  donated  to  AAZK,  Inc. 

Look  for  guidelines  for  the  contest  which  will 
be  available  on  the  AAZK  Enrichment 
Committee  website  (www.enrich.org/aazk), 
in  a future  issue  of  AKF,  and  in  a future  issue 
of  The  Shape  of  Enrichment. 

So  watch  for  more  information  on  the  contest 
and  get  those  creative  juices  flowing! 


CORRECTION  - Please  Note 

In  the  December  2001  issue  of  AKF  the 
website  address  for  The  Leather  Elves 
was  given  incorrectly  on  page  493.  The 
correct  website  address  is: 

www.theleatherelves.com 
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Comirtg  Events 


European  Symposium  on  Turtles  and  Tortoises  - 

15-20  Januaiy  2002  in  Vienna,  Austria.  For  further 
info  contact  Dr.  Harald  Artncr  at  e-mail; 
1 1 3 1 42.3232@compuscrvc.com 


Enrichment" and  Conditioning,  and  Biomatcrial  Banking. 
There  will  also  be  a poster  session,  veterinary  and 
graduate  student  paper  competitions,  and  workshops/ 
wet  labs. 


International  Association  of  Avian  Trainers  and 

Educators  Annual  Conference  - 14-17  February  2002. 
Hosted  by  the  Denver  Zoo,  Denver,  CO. For  more 
information  visit  the  website  at  www.iaatc.org  <http:// 
www.iaate.org>  or  contact  Ryan  Knight  by  phone  at 
303-376-4833  or  by  email  at  shows@dcnverzoo.org. 

The  Animal  Behavior  Management  Alliance 

tABMAl  will  be  holding  the  2nd  Annual  Conference 

“Enhancing  Animal  Welfare  through  Positive 
Reinforcement”,  26  February  - 2 March  2002  in  San 
Diego,  CA.  This  conference  is  hosted  by  the  San  Diego 
Zoo,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  and  SeaWorld  San 
Diego.  For  information,  contact  Gary  Priest  at 
gpriest@,sandicgozoo.org  or  at  (619)  231-1515. 

National  Wildlife  Reahbilitators  Association  20th 

Annual  Symposium  - 5-9  March  2002  in  St.  Louis, 
MO.  CE  hours  available,  sessions  and  workshops  cover 
many  native  animal  care  topics.  For  more  information, 
please  contact  the  National  Wildlife  Rehabilitators 
Association,  14  North  7th  Avc.,  St.  Cloud,  MN  56303. 
Phone:  (320)  259-4086;  e-mail:  nwra@nwrawildlifc.org 
or  visit  the  NWRA  website  at  www.nwrawildlifc.org< 

ASZK  (Australasian  Society  of  Zookeeping)  "Back 

to  Basics**  Conference  - 1 5 - 1 7 March  2002  Australia 
Zoo,  Queensland,  Australia.  Contact  Liz  Romcr  on 
slromcr@bigpond.com 

Riddle’s  Elephant  and  Wildlife  Sanctuary  Fourth 

Elephant  Ultrasound  Workshop  - 20  - 24  March 
2002.  For  further  info  please  contact  them  at  e-mail; 
elcphantsanctuary@alltel.nct< 

19th  Congress  of  the  International  Primatological 

Society  - 4-9  August  2002  in  Beijing,  China.  More 
information  on  the  congress:  http://www.ips.ioz.ac.cn 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians  - 6-10 
October  2002  in  Milwaukee,  WI.  Program  sessions 
include  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  Avian  Medicine, 
Hoofstock,  Carnivores,  Primates,  Case  Reports,  Aquatic 
Animals,  Pathology,  Conservation  Medicine,  Emerging 
Diseases,  Reproduction  and  Contraception,  Behavior, 


For  information  regarding  presentations  of  papers, 
please  visit  our  website  at  www.aazv.org  or  contact 
Randy  Jungc,  DVM,  St.  Louis  Zoo,  Forest  Park,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63110;  Phone  (314)  768-5487;  Fax  (314) 
768-5454;  I;-mail  rcjungc@aol.com< 

For  additional  conference  infonnation,  please  contact 
Wilbur  Amand,  VMD,  Executive  Director/AAZV,  6 
North  Pennell  Rd.,  Media,  PA  19063;  Phone  (610) 
892-4812;  Fax  (610)  892-4813;  E-mail 

75634.235@compuserve.com< 

Defenders  of  Wildlife  Fourth  National  Conference  - 

1 7-20  November  2002  in  Monterey,  CA.  For  more 
information  or  to  receive  a conference  brochure, 
contact:  Yvonne  Borresen,  Defenders  of  Wildlife, 
1101  14thSt.,NW,Stc.  1400,  Washington,  DC  20005 
or  call  (202)  789-2844,  ext.  315.  You  can  also  c- 
mail  carnivorcs2002@defenders.org  or  visit 
www.dcfendcrs.org/camivores  2002< 

First  International  Conference  on  Zookeeping  in 

2003  - The  Netherlands  - Will  be  held  in  October  at 
birdpark  Avifauna.  For  further  infonnation  please 
visit:  http://es.gcocitcs.com/ixarles20/index.htm< 
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ABMC  Update  and  Results  from  the  Toronto 
Conference  Taxon-Specific  Workshop  Survey 

submitted  by  Tom  Avers  a and  Kim  Kezer 
Animal  Behavior  Management  Committee/ AAZK 

The  Animal  Behavior  Management  Committee  (ABMC)  met  for  the  second  time  at  the  National 
Conference  in  Toronto  this  past  October.  We  continued  discussion  on  how  to  best  serve  the  AAZK 
membership.  Committee  members  include:  Beth  Stark  from  the  Toledo  Zoo  who  chairs  the  committee; 
Roby  Eisner  from  Lincoln  Park/Riverbanks  Zoo;  Angela  Cecil  Binney  from  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom; 
Kim  Kezer  from  Zoo  New  England;  Wendy  Shaffstall  from  the  Kansas  City  Zoo;  and  Tom  Aversa 
frtom  Woodland  Park  Zoo.  Wendy  has  since  resigned  from  the  committee.  We  thank  her  for  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  she  has  contributed  to  this  committee  and  wish  her  the  best  with  her  new 
endeavors.  Some  of  the  projects  that  the  AMBC  has  worked  on  during  the  last  year  include  continued 
work  on  an  animal  training  bibliograhy,  completion  of  a training  ADT  Form,  development  of  an 
ABMC  webpage  (coming  soon!),  and  assembling  a database  of  trained  behaviors. 

The  ABMC  also  dedicates  much  of  its  efforts  preparing  open  training  forums  for  the  membership  at 
AAZK  national  conferences.  Two  workshops  were  presented  at  the  2001  conference  in  Toronto:  an 
interactive  roundtable  discussion  on  taxon-specific  training;  and  a behavioral  problemsolving  session 
using  problem  based  learning  (PBL)  techniques.  These  workshops  were  well  attended  and  well  received 
by  many  delegates  at  the  conference.  (Summaries  from  both  workshops  will  be  included  in  the 
Conference  Proceedings).  ABMC  members  also  assisted  with  an  Enrichment  and  Training  Video 
Night  which  featured  over  two  hours  of  videos  brought  from  various  zoos.  Members  were  also  available 
throughout  the  conference  to  consult  informally  on  training  problems  and  techniques. 

Evaluation  surveys  were  provided  after  the  taxon-specific  workshop  to  collect  input  and  to  aid  in  the 
design  of  future  workshops.  At  this  workshop,  Beth  presented  an  introduction,  and  then  the  participants 
were  broken  up  into  groups  to  discuss  best  ttraining  practices  for  a specific  group  including  carnivores, 
ungulates,  birds,  primates,  and  “miscellaneous”.  Each  group  was  facilitated  by  the  ABMC  member 
with  the  most  experience  with  those  animals.  The  results  of  the  58  surveys  returned  are  summarized 
below.  The  survey  consisted  of  ten  questions.  Choices  for  answers,  unless  otherwise  noted  were: 

l=Highly  disagree,  2=Somewhat  disagree,  3=Indifferent,  4=Agree  somewhat,  5=Highly  agree 

There  was  also  space  for  comments  in  the  response  section  after  each  question. 

Question  1:  The  agenda  and  objectives  were  clearly  communicated. 

There  were  58  responses  with  an  average  response  of  4.5 

Question  2:  The  training  topics  were  useful  and  pertinent  to  my  needs  as  an  animal  keeper. 

Most  comments  were  positive,  but  one  indicated  that  the  discussion  was  slightly  above  the  experience 
level  of  some  participants.  The  choices  for  this  question  were  yes  or  no:  91%  of  participants  replied 
yes. 

Question  3:  The  conclusion  of  the  worlshop  was  clearly  delivered. 

There  were  56  responses  to  this  question  with  an  average  response  of  4.3. 

Most  felt  it  was  a good  discussion,  although  several  people  thought  that  tangents  sometimes  resulted 
in  foggy  conclusions. 

Qustion  4:  Rate  your  current  knowledge  or  skill  level  with  training  the  animals  that  you  have 
listed  on  the  question  above.  l=beginner,  2=above  beginner,  3=moderate,  4=above  average,  5=very 
knowledgeable. 

There  were  54  responses  with  an  average  response  of  2.8,  which  indicated  that  most  participants  felt 
that  they  were  at  a moderate  skill  level. 

Question  5:  The  facilitation  style  was  effective  and  should  be  used  at  future  conference  workshops. 

There  were  58  responses  with  an  average  response  of  4.6. 
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There  were  many  comments  for  this  one,  and  most  were  extremely  positive.  Having  trainers  familiar 
with  the  specific  taxa  worked  well.  Negatives  were  that  at  times  the  discussion  was  unfocused,  with 
just  a few  keepers  dominating  the  discussion* 

Question  6:  Please  list  training  topics  that  you  would  like  to  see  addressed  in  future  workshops 
or  articles. 

A long  list  included: 

• Training  other  keepers 

• Shifting,  crating  and  scale  training 

• More  discussion  based  directly  on  bird  shows  as  opposed  to  husbandry 

• Discussion  of  primary  vs.  secondary  trainers 

• Roundtables  for  trainers  from  beginner  to  advanced  (separate  novices  from  advanced  trainers) 

• Where  to  find  resources  (books,  supplies,  scales,  etc.) 

• Semen  collection  and  AI  training  in  primates 

• Examples  of  training  protocols 

• Have  different  species  roundtables  at  different  times.  Keepers  often  work  with  mixed  taxa. 

• Bring  in  videos  of  training  - the  process  (from  beginning  to  end)  and  problems  experienced 

• Target  training 

• Primates  responses  to  video  training  as  a teaching  tool 

• Desensitization  for  exams 

• Training  topics  that  make  radical  procedures  less  traumatic  for  keepers,  animals  and  vet  staff 

• Injection  training  and  desensitization  for  blood  draws,  etc. 

Question  7:  The  room  set-up  was  effective  for  discussion. 

There  were  56  responses  with  an  average  response  of  4.0. 

Most  delegates  thought  that  the  L-shaped  room,  which  was  divided  into  roundtables  by  taxa,  was  OK, 
but  was  a little  crowded  due  to  the  large  turnout.  Some  also  felt  it  was  a little  loud.  More  facilitators 
were  also  requested.  The  small  group  kept  one  participant  from  feeling  lost  in  the  discussion. 

Question  8:  The  session  was  an  appropriate  length. 

There  were  57  responses  with  n average  response  of  4.5. 

Comments  variedfrom  those  who  thought  that  it  was  a goof  length  to  those  who  felt  it  was  too  short. 
One  participant  felt  that  shorter  sessions  would  have  allowed  people  to  participate  in  discussions  on 
multiple  taxa.  Another  mentioned  that  it  was  a lot  to  take  in  after  along  day  of  talks  after  just  a brief 
dinner  break. 

Question  9:  What  species  of  animals  do  you  currently  have  training  programs  for? 

A huge  list  was  generated  which  included:  Apes,  Babarusa,  Baboon,  Bears,  Bobcat,  California  Sea 
Lion,  Camel,  Cheetah,  Chimps,  Colobus,  Corvids,  Cougar,  Coyote,  Dingo,  Domestics,  Elephants, 
Flamingos,  Gators,  Gerenuk,  Gibbons,  Giraffe,  Herps,  Hombill,  Hyena,  Jaguar,  Kangaroo,  Large 
Reptiles,  Lemurs,  Leopard,  Lion,  Lynx,  Macaws,  Mandrill,  Marmoset,  Meerkat,  Nilgai,  Ocelot,  Orang, 
Ostrich,  Otter,  Parrots,  Penguins,  Pronghorn,  Raptors,  Red  Panda,  Rhinos,  Saki,  Seals,  Secretary  Bird, 
Siamang,  Snakes,  Snow  Leopard,  Spectacled  Langur,  Spider  Monkey,  Squirrel,  Swift  Fox,  Tamarins, 
Tapir,  Tasmanian  Devil,  Tiger,  Tree  Kangaroo,  Tortoise,  Ungulates,  Vultures,Warthog, Waterfowl,  Wild 
Dog,  Wolverine,  Wolves,  etc. 

Wow!  Is  there  an  animal  that  keepers  do  not  train?  Training  has  become  even  more  of  an  indispensable 
part  of  animal  keeping  than  ever  before. 

Question  10:  Do  you  feel  that  you  obtained  information  today  that  will  increase  your  comfort 
level  with  training  the  animals  that  you  listed  in  Question  #9? 

There  were  57  responses  with  an  average  responseof  4.6. 

Most  felt  that  the  workshop  was  extremely  useful,  and  that  it  was  a good  idea  to  break  it  down  into 
specific  taxa.  They  liked  the  open  discussion  that  allowed  them  to  come  up  with  their  own  topics. 

The  ABMC  would  like  to  thank  all  the  delegates  who  participated  by  turning  in  completed  surveys 
after  the  workshops.  We  will  always  welcome  input  from  the  membership.  Any  of  the  committee 
members  can  be  reached  through  Beth  Stark  (Committee  Chair)  at  the  Toledo  Zoo,  (419)  385-5721 ; 
Bethstark@toledozoo.org< 
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AAZK  Book  Sale 

Sale  price  is  20%  off  the  Suggested  Price 
Previous  books  may  still  be  available,  with  some  price  increases 


Sugg.S  Sale  S Item  Title/Description 

$49.50  $39.60  Thrushes  - Peter  Clement  - This  book  covers  162  species  of  the  world’s  true 

thmshes,  some  of  the  best  known  and  some  of  the  rarest.  464pgs.  Hardcover 

$60.00  $48.00  Raptors:  Birds  of  Prev  of  the  World  - James  Ferguson-Lee  & David  A. 

Christie  - 313  species  are  described  thoroughly  and  accurately  with  each 
plumage  variation  shown  in  more  than  2,000  full-color  illustrations.  B&W 
drawings  are  included  along  with  maps.  872pgs.  Hardcover 


$30.00  $24.00  Stuffed  Animals  and  Pickled  Heads:  The  culture  & Evolution  of  Natural 

History  Museums  - Stephen  T.  Asma  - A stimulating  discussion  of  the  roles  of 
natural  history  museums  in  culture  and  society.  302pgs.  Hardcover 


$14.95  $11.96  A Natural  History  of  Sex:  The  Ecology  and  Evolution  of  Mating  Behavior  - 

Adrian  Forsyth  - Forsyth  reveals  pattern  and  consequences  of  animal  sexual 
behaviors.  “A  must  for  anyone  who  has  ever  wondered  just  what  it  is  that 
makes  the  world  go  round.”  192pgs.  Paper 


$45.00  $36.00  Turtles.  Tortoise  &Terrapins:  Survivors  in  Armor  - Ronald  Orenstein,  Dr. 

Jeanne  Mortimer  & Dr.  George  Zug  - Human  activities  on  land  and  at  sea  pose 
the  greatest  threat  that  turtles  have  faced  in  the  last  200  years.  This  is  a great 
resource  for  anyone  interested  in  these  amazing  and  diverse  reptiles.  304pgs. 
Hardcover 


$22.95  $18.36  Muenscher’s  Keys  to  Woody  Plants:  An  Expanded  Guide  to  Native  and 

Cultivated  Species  - Edward  A.  Cope  - This  new  edition  covers  335  genera 
and  1,156  species  of  woody  plants  found  in  northeastern  United  States.  This 
book  also  includes  570  cultivated  species.  B&W  illustrations.  368pgs.  Paper. 

$49.95  $39.96  Amphibians:  The  World  of  Frogs.  Toads.  Salamanders  and  Newts  - Robert 

Hofrichter,  Editor  - Experts  from  around  the  world  have  contributed  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  to  the  volume.  Biology,  physiology,  evolution, 
ecology,  ethology  and  endangerment  are  just  some  of  the  topics  included  in  this 
book.  The  final  chapter  includes  global  impacts  on  many  amphibians. 

264pgs. Hardcover 


To  Order:  List  the  items  you  are  ordering  along  with  your  name  and  complete  mailing  address. 
Include  a shipping  fee  of  $3.00  for  the  first  item  and  $2.00  for  each  additional  item.  Checks  payable 
to.  “AAZK  Book  Sale”  (U.S.  Funds  Only  - No  Cash  or  COD’s,  please).  Outside  the  continental 
United  States  please  call,  write,  e-mail,  or  fax  your  request  before  sending  any  money;  we  will  help 
to  find  the  best  form  of  shipment  and  lowest  shipping  fees. 

Mail  requests  to:  AAZK  Beardsley  Chapter,  Attn;  Linda  Tomas,  1875  Noble  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  CT 
06610-1600  USA;  Phone  (203)  394-6563;  Fax  (203)  394-6566;  e-mail  - beardsleyz@aol.com 
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Animal  Behavior 
Concerns  and  Solutions 

©2002  by  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Behavior  Consultant 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA 


Question 

Canadian  Zoo.  Our  young  tigers,  jaguars,  leopards  and  wolves  are  used  in  our  educational  outreach 
program.  Can  you  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  using  collars  and  harnesses  on  exotic  wildlife  (or 
animals  in  general)? 


Answer 

Part  One  of  Two 

Your  question  would  be  more  accurately  addressed  by  saying  that  the  choice  is  a matter  of  preference, 
staff  skill  and  anatomical  considerations  for  the  particular  species  being  used.  I’ll  talk  mostly  about 
wild  animals  here.  Notes  on  collar  and  leash  training  will  be  covered  in  next  month’s  column. 

You  mention  that  you  are  concerned  over  neck  problems  stemming  from  the  use  of  a collar.  I am 
curious  as  to  why.  A multitude  of  animals  use  collars  without  difficulty  or  neck  injury  and  I personally 
have  not  encountered  this  concern  in  the  industry  before.  The  use  of  choke  collars  (popular  with 
domestic  canines)  have  created  injury  when  misused.  I do  not  use  those  items  and  wouldn’t  ever 
recommend  them  for  captive  wildlife. 

Please  note  that  the  collar  and  leash  are  safety  devices  when  properly  used.  Force  is  not  used  to 
control  or  restrain  an  animal  on  a leash  except  in  rare  instances.  You  sometimes  encounter  a panic 
situation  or  a resistant  animal  that  rolls  or  helicopters  into  the  air,  but  skilled  handlers  teach  an  animal 
from  a young  age  that  pulling  and  other  acrobatics  are  not  a winning  situation. 

Preference 

My  preference  is  to  use  an  item  that  does  not  convey  the  idea  that  wild  animals  make  good  pets.  I also 
like  items  that  the  animal  cannot  reach  to  chew  so  easily.  Hence,  I do  not  like  using  harnesses  or 
everyday  collars  on  wild  animals.  In  fact,  I hedge  away  from  using  collars/harnesses  in  most  cases. 
Instead  I use  part  of  my  animal  chain  to  form  a collar  and  secure  it  with  an  extra  safety  clip.  (See  Part 
Two  for  more  details  on  this.) 

The  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  use  of  colored  bands  for  identification  for  young  animals  within  a 
litter,  quick  release  collars  for  desensitization  work,  and  sometimes  slip  nooses  or  lassos  used  for 
initial  desensitization  work  or  emergency  catch  up  before  the  collar  is  put  on. 

Using  a slip  or  catch  rope  strategy  allows  handlers  to  catch  up  an  animal  quickly  to  avoid  escalation  of 
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issues  around  the  collar  and  leash.  Placing  a knot  or  some  sort  of  obstacle  to  prevent  extreme  constriction 
of  the  slip  on  a resistant  young  animal’s  neck  is  recommended  since  you  do  not  want  a negative 
experience  when  using  this  technique. 

Over  the  years  I have  see  collars  and  harnesses  used  successfully  in  different  situations.  Practicality 
and  preference  usually  influences  the  choice  made  by  a facility  but  you  also  want  to  have  your  staff 
support  this  decision  since  they  are  the  ones  handling  the  animals  and  have  their  hands  on  the  pulse  of 
what  works  best  for  them  and  their  charges.  Too  many  times  decisions  are  made  without  the  feedback 
or  support  of  the  frontline  staff;  this  affects  morale  and  the  rate  of  progression  in  any  program. 

Some  of  my  other  thoughts  on  harnesses  are  that  they  are  hard  to  fit  on  a full  grown  tiger  and  that  a 
harness  also  makes  it  harder  for  the  handler  to  leverage  the  animal  once  it  moves  from  cub  hood  into 
massive  size.  Many  species  will  also  have  the  tendency  to  pull  more  in  a harness.  (If  you  touch  or 
restrain  an  animal  and  the  animal  moves  into  the  pressure,  it  will  probably  pull  against  a harness.) 

Granted,  an  animal  that  spins  or  attempts  to  paw  off  a collar  is  not  a good  situation  to  have  either. 
Proper  leash  training  efforts  at  a young  age  can  help  avoid  this  but  it  is  also  the  skill  level  of  the 
handler  that  can  prevent  or  deal  with  this  problem  successfully. 

Staff  Skill 

If  your  staff  does  not  have  a high  level  of  skill  in  handling  animals  I would  refrain  from  using  harnesses 
since  a resistant  animal  can  have  a negative  experience  during  the  harnessing  process.  Unless  proper 
desensitization  and  cooperation  is  trained,  the  struggle  becomes  a fun  game  for  the  animal  that  escalates 
into  more  unruly  and  uncooperative  behavior. 

Remember  that  it  takes  time  to  acclimate  an  animal  to  a collar  (or  harness)  but  the  effort  is  worth  the 
time  versus  trying  to  rush  the  process  and  having  a fiasco  over  the  situation.  (See  Part  Two  for  more 
comments  on  this  training.) 

Anatomical  or  Species  Specific  Considerations 

There  are  cases  when  a collar  is  just  not  the  best  idea  and  I have  to  say  that  I do  prefer  waist  bands  or 
belts  on  primates  and  special  harnesses  are  just  more  practical  on  species  that  slip  out  of  collars  more 
easily,  (weasels,  skunks,  coatimundis,  binturongs,  sea  lions  etc.,) 

Continued  in  Part  Two:  Notes  On  Collar  & Leash  Training 


About  the  Columnist:  Since  1978  Diana  Guerrero  has  worked  professionally  with  both  wild  and 
domestic  animals.  She  has  been  affiliated  with  and  certified  by  a variety  of  animal  programs  in  the 
USA  and  Europe.  She  currently  writes,  consults  and  leads  safaris. 

Information  and  enrollment  for  her  safaris,  seminars,  training  courses  and  animal  career  programs  can 
be  found  at  her  website:  http://www.arkanimals.com.  Publications  and  other  training  support  items 
may  also  be  purchased  at  the  site.  Questions  for  ABC’s  should  be  submitted  to  Diana  directly  via 
email:  arkabc@arkanimals.com,  through  the  ABC’S  questionnaire  on  her  website,  or  via  regular  mail: 
c/o  ARKANIMALS.COM,  P.O.  Box  1989-215,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA  92315  USA. 
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By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Curator 
Little  Rock  Zoo,  Little  Rock,  AR 


Question 

What  can  be  done  to  deter  or  prepare  for  the  terrorist  event?  [Part  I] 

Comments 

Shortly  after  the  recent  terrorist  attack  on  the  United  States,  I traveled  to  a conference.  To  say  that  this 
was  a topic  of  conversation  would  be  an  understatement.  The  deluge  of  questions,  which  I have 
received  as  a result  of  the  events  of  September  1 1 , 200 1 , will  be  addressed  over  the  next  four  columns. 
While  the  questions  have  spanned  the  spectrum  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  they  essentially  are 
founded  on  the  pretext  of  “what  can  we  do  to  deter  a terrorist  event?”  and  “how  do  we  prepare  for  or 
respond  to  a terrorist  event?” 

In  truth,  you  can  prepare  for  a terrorist  event,  with  the  only  limiters  being  the  amount  of  time,  training, 
and  expense,  which  you  are  willing  to  invest.  And,  you  can  attempt  deterrenee  through  tightened 
security  and  preparation,  and  just  maybe,  they  will  choose  an  alternate,  “softer”  target.  It  really 
depends  on  what  their  agenda  is  in  regards  to  you,  in  other  words  is  your  facility  or  organization  a 
high-profile  target? 

In  addition,  these  goals  will  have  to  be  addressed  within  the  context  of  an  economy  in  recession, 
lower  attendance,  lower  revenue,  and  an  attempt  at  normalcy  within  our  daily  life.  While  the  nations 
of  the  European  community  have  long  since  adapted  in  a “social  sense”  to  modern  terrorism,  this  is  a 
relatively  new  facet  of  American  society.  Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  preserve  the  visitor 
experience  and  to  be  low-key  whenever  possible. 

The  basic  components  of  security  for  a zoological  institution  fall  into  two  categories,  passive  and 
active  security.  The  key  discriminating  factors  are  the  complexity  of  physical  preparation  and  the 
level  of  intrusiveness.  Conversely,  the  fiscal  costs  associated  with  the  level  of  security  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  level  of  preparedness. 

Passive  Security 

• Inspect  all  security  fencing  throughout  you  facility.  This  implies  not  only  the  perimeter,  but  the 
fencing  that  restricts  public  access  within  the  facility  as  well.  Also,  remember  to  inspect  primary 
containment  of  the  exhibits  as  well  which  normally  leans  more  to  preventing  animal  escape, 
rather  than  human  entry. 

• Inspect  all  locks,  chains,  and  deadbolts.  Perform  maintenance  where  needed.  Inferior  quality  or 
locks  in  poor  repair  should  be  upgraded  and  replaced.  Also,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
performing  a key  inventory.  Areas  that  are  restricted  to  public  and  staff  access  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  appropriate  graphics  to  indicate  level  of  access. 

• Lighting  at  night  along  the  perimeter  should  be  the  strongest  followed  by  entry  points  into  the 
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facilities  and  the  animal  service  areas.  Ideally,  all  exhibits  should  have  the  ability  to  be  lit  in  an 
emergency  as  well.  Regular  inspections  and  maintenance  are  key  elements. 

• While  landscaping  is  a key  component  of  the  natural  look  of  a zoological  facility,  it  should  not 
interfere  with  security  measures  and  invite  entry  along  the  perimeter  of  the  facility.  Keep  the  landscaping 
trimmed  back  to  provide  service  access  for  inspections  not  only  for  grounds  maintenance  staff,  but  for 
security  as  well. 

• Inspect  storm  drains,  sewers,  underground  service  areas,  or  anything  else,  which  provides  access  out 
of  your  facility.  If  something  is  designed  to  allow  passage  out,  it  can  surely  be  used  to  get  in.  Cover 
access  points  with  hinged  steel  grates  equipped  with  water  resistant,  high  security  locks  that  are  designed 
to  deter  cutting. 

• Inspect  and  reinforce  all  public  areas  equipped  with  either  Lexan,  Plexiglas,  or  tempered  glass. 
Typically  these  will  be  found  in  or  near  exhibits  for  public  viewing.  Easy  access  for  maintenance, 
means  easy  access  for  others,  inspect  regularly  and  upgrade  as  needed. 

• Consider  the  use  of  burglar  bars  and  security  lighting  near  any  administrative  or  laboratory  buildings. 
They  are  high  profile  targets. 

• Staff  members  should  be  in  some  level  of  uniform  and  carry  a photo  ID  whenever  they  are  on  duty. 
Always  introduce  new  members  of  the  staff,  its  not  only  courteous,  but  also  good  security  as  well. 
Unknown  persons  should  be  challenged,  uniforms  and  ID’s  can  be  stolen  or  duplicated. 

Active  Security 

• Cameras  and  electronic  surveillance  range  from  inexpensive  to  excruciatingly  expensive,  [convential, 
telescopic,  starlight  (Generation  Till),  and  infrared  (active  and  passive)].  It  simply  depends  on  the 
perceived  threat  level  and  what  your  budget  can  bear.  Also,  they  are  useless  in  a preventive  sense 
without  a staff  member  to  monitor  and  interpret  what  they  are  seeing,  (an  additional  expense).  Still, 
it,s  a very  effective  approach. 

• Profiling.  While  profiling  your  visitors  is  controversial,  it  has  been  used  effectively  by  the  military 
and  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  is  probably  best  to  check  with  your  attorney’s  office  first. 

• Physical  searches  at  the  point  of  entry  are  being  used  at  a few  facilities  as  of  this  writing.  Once  again, 
best  to  check  with  your  legal  staff  first  before  implementing  a policy.  While  some  visitors  may  find  it 
reassuring,  others  might  not,  and  may  object  to  searches.  Consider  possibly  limiting  access  with 
backpacks  and  bags  instead. 

• Metal  detectors,  (when  they  work  right)  can  be  an  effective  tool.  But,  legal  considerations  and  the 
visitor  perception  should  be  taken  into  account  before  implementing  a policy  of  use. 

“ Explosive  material  detectors,  (when  they  work  right)  can  be  an  effective  tool.  But,  once  again,  legal 
considerations  and  the  visitor  experience  should  be  taken  into  account  before  implementing  a policy. 

• X-Ray  scanners,  (when  the  operator  has  been  properly  trained)  can  be  extremely  effective.  Once 
again,  be  aware  of  the  legal  aspects  and  possible  negative  public  perception. 

• Uniform  and  non-uniform  security  can  be  an  effective  element  in  deterrence,  provided  they  have 
been  properly  trained  and  are  reliable  assets.  Any  response  would  be  limited  most  likely  to  first  aid. 

• Biometric  security  measures,  a relatively  new  aspect  of  security  in  the  private  sector,  but  long  used 
by  the  military  establishment,  can  be  highly  effective  in  unmanned  access  control.  In  short,  it  uses  a 
discriminating  physical  characteristic,  which  it  compares  to  its  database.  Historically  expensive,  but 
becoming  more  affordable.  Still,  swipe  cards  with  photo  ID’s  are  used  more  often  in  the  workplace. 

Next  Month:  What  can  be  done  to  deter  or  prepare  for  the  terrorist  event?  [Part  II] 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments  on  previously  published 
materials,  please  send  them  to  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  Attn: 
Reactions/AKF. 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology,  and  wildlife 
management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.S.  in  wildlife  management  and  post-graduate 
studies  in  zoology.  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant,  Shoot  Team  Leader,  ERT  Member,  Large  Mammal 
Keeper,  Senior  Keeper,  and  Zoo  Curator  at  various  zoological  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis 
management  in  zoological  institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/First  Aid  Instructor. 
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The  Story  of  Rats:  Their  Impact  on  Us,  and  Our  Impact  on  Them 
By  S.  Anthony  Barnett 
ISBN  1-86508-519-7 

2001  - Allen  & Unwin  83  Alexander  Street,  Crows  Nest,  New  South  Wales,  Australia 
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Reviewed  by  Sasha  Nelson,  BS,  BA,  Postgrad  Dip  Zool 

International  Masters  Student  Centre  for  the  Public  Awareness  of  Science 

at  The  Australian  National  University,  Canberra,  Australia 


“The  villagers  despaired  until  a young  man  in  ragged  clothing  brought  his 
music  to  town  and  the  Pied  Piper  played  until  all  the  mice  were  drowned.” 

-Folk  Tale 

S.  Anthony  Barnett’s  account  of  the  natural  history  of  rats  (called  mice  until  the  last  couple  of  centuries) 
isn’t  so  much  a description  of  the  notorious  mammals,  although  it  does  include  rather  nice  succinct 
nomenclature,  as  it  is  the  story  of  how  people  have  feared,  consumed,  idolized,  hunted,  examined, 
and  learned  to  live  with  this  most  maligned  of  mammals.  Barnett’s  book  does  for  the  rat  what  Jonica 
Newby’s  book  “Animal  Attraction”  does  for  the  dog  by  describing  complex  behaviors  in  the  context 
of  human  animal  relationships. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  “histories,”  “questions  and  answers”  and  “the  blindness  of  research.” 
I particularly  enjoyed  the  first  part  on  histories.  This  section  delves  into  the  part  rats  played  in  outbreaks 
such  as  the  plague  and  the  Black  Death.  The  first  section  also  offers  descriptions  of  farmers  writing  to 
beg  rats  to  stay  away  from  their  grain  stores.  Apparently,  these  notes  appeared  to  work  and  the  first 
chapter  in  section  two  describes  why  rats  would  seem  to  respond  to  the  farmers  desperately  written 
letters.  The  second  section  continues  by  using  examples  from  the  scientific  literature  to  answer  such 
questions  as  “do  rats  think?”  and  “are  rats  gluttons?” 

The  third  and  final  section  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  stories  in  earlier  chapters  together  to  leave  the 
reader  with  the  big  picture  and  to  contemplate  the  future  where  there  is  still  a place  for  rat  research.  I 
felt  this  the  weakest  part  of  the  book,  if  only  because  I think  that  stronger  arguments  could  have  been 
made  and  fresh  examples  offered.  For  example  nothing  much  is  offered  in  the  way  of  describing  the 
reasons  and  ways  rats  are  being  used  in  research  into  gene  therapy.  No  mention  is  made  either  of  the 
ethical  struggles  made  by  individuals  and  ethics  committees  in  determining  how  rats  may  be  used  in 
research. 

Barnett,  himself  a rat  catcher  in  England  during  the  Second  World  War  and  now  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  the  Australian  National  University,  describes  not  only  other  scientists’  experiences  working 
with  rats,  buts  also  offers  stories  of  his  own.  Barnett  has  written  other  books  for  the  general  public  and 
his  Australian-based  publishers  Allen  and  Unwin  support  an  entire  range  of  popular  science  books.  A 
genre  which  is  increasingly  supported  by  a curious  public.  At  a time  when  scientists  and  science  is 
under  increasing  scrutiny  and  funding  pressure  it  is  gratifying  to  see  publishers  supporting  the  attempts 
of  scientists  to  entertain  and  inform  the  public  about  their  work.  I,  for  one,  can’t  wait  to  read  more 
from  this  author  and  this  publisher. 

Barnett’s  book  is  well  rounded.  He  debunks  some  of  the  myths  about  rats  that  originated  long  ago 
and  persist  today.  He  also  takes  an  informative  look  at  rats’  behavior,  biology,  and  influence  on 
people  worldwide.  I would  not  recommend  this  book  to  expert  readers.  However,  I do  guarantee  most 
readers  will  enjoy  the  insight  into  the  scientific  process  offered  by  the  many  examples  of  laboratory 
and  field  experiments  involving  rats.  The  Story  of  Rats  is  a delightful  and  quick  read,  perfect  for 
reading  anytime  you’ve  a few  minutes  to  spare. 
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ephants 

By  Neena  Pellegrini,  Freelance  Writer 
Copy  Editor  for  The  Seattle  Times 


Deadlu  V^irus  ^Stpikes  Zoo  El 


A herpes  virus  that  turns  tongues  purple  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  biggest  killers  of  young,  captive 
Asian  elephants. 

The  disease  - discovered  only  about  a decade  ago  but  not  confirmed  as  a herpes  virus  until  1995  - has 
baffled  researchers,  who  can’t  yet  culture  it  or  identify  which  elephants  could  be  carriers. 

“They’ll  look  completely  healthy,  then  look  a little  off  and  in  a few  hours,  they’ll  be  in  the  throes  of 
the  disease,”  says  Dr.  Dennis  Schmitt,  a Southwest  Missouri  State  University  veterinarian  and  elephant 
expert. 

What  researchers  do  know  is  how  quickly  the  virus  can  kill;  The  infection  is  acute  from  the  onset  and 
can  destroy  the  animal’s  vital  organs,  especially  the  liver  and  heart,  within  a matter  of  days  - or 
sometimes  just  hours. 

“This  is  a hot  virus,”  says  Dr.  Richard  Montali,  chief  pathologist  at  the  Smithsonian  National  Zoological 
Park  in  Washington,  D.C. 

A purple  tongue  - a sign  of  hemorrhaging  and  a lack  of  circulation  there  - is  the  classic  omen  of  a full- 
blown infection. 

Of  the  26  cases  confirmed  so  far,  2 1 of  the  Asian  elephants  have  died,  according  to  the  latest  findings, 
which  Montali  presented  last  month  at  the  International  Elephant  Foundation  Research  Symposium 
in  Vienna,  Austria.  A similar  herpes  virus  also  has  killed  two  African  elephants. 

The  virus  that  kills  Asian  elephants  has  been  treated  with  a human  anti-herpes  drug  with  limited 
success:  Three  out  of  the  six  infected  animals  treated  with  famciclovir  have  survived. 

“I  would  not  downplay  the  virus  at  all.  It  is  a big  concern,”  says  Dr.  William  Lindsay,  director  of 
veterinary  care  for  Ringling  Bros,  and  Bamum  & Bailey  Circus,  which  cares  for  more  than  60  Asian 
elephants,  the  largest  herd  in  North  America.  There  has  been  one  case  at  Ringling. 

It’s  a looming  worry  for  which  there  are  more  questions  than  answers:  No  one  knows  why  some  Asian 
calves  are  susceptible  to  the  virus  and  others  are  not.  Nor  has  anyone  determined  what  provokes  a 
latent  infection  to  become  active,  how  long  antibodies  last  or  if  the  disease  can  recur. 

“We  don’t  understand  even  the  basics  of  this  disease,”  says  Dr,  Ramiro  Isaza,  a Kansas  State  University 
professor  and  part-time  Ringling  vet.  “This  disease  is  new  and  emerging  and  on  our  front  pages  as 
veterinarians.” 

The  virus  tends  to  hit  animals  under  1 0 years  old,  usually  within  their  first  couple  of  years,  the  National 
Zoo’s  Montali  says. 

It  has  been  identified  in  herds  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  There 
have  been  unconfirmed  reports  of  it  among  captive  elephants  in  India,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the 
virus  in  wild  African  elephants.  Montali  says.  So  far,  it  has  not  been  found  in  wild  Asian  elephants. 

Researchers  don’t  know  precisely  how  the  infection  is  transmitted.  One  form  of  the  virus  has  been 
found  on  the  skin  of  African  elephants,  and  researchers  suspect  that  those  elephants  could  be  transmitting 
it  without  falling  victim  to  it. 

The  infection  could  become  lethal  if  it  jumps  species  from  African  elephants  to  Asians,  like  herpesvirus 
B,  for  example,  which  is  latent  in  Macacca  monkeys  but  potentially  fatal  in  humans. 
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However,  fatal  infections  have  felled  Asian  elephants  with  no  African  contacts,  prompting  researchers 
to  also  wonder  whether  some  Asian  elephants  could  be  latent  carriers. 


Researchers  can’t  grow  the  virus,  so  antibodies 
cannot  be  measured  to  determine  which  animals 
have  been  exposed  or  are  latent  carriers.  The  virus 
is  identified  in  Asian  elephants  only  when  it  is 
active,  which  may  be  too  late. 

“It’s  probably  something  that’s  found  throughout 
the  (Asian-elephant)  population,”  Schmitt  says, 
although  he  dioesn’t  discount  the  theory  that 
African  elephants  potentially  are  the  sources. 

“It’s  really  an  incredibly  confusing  issue,”  Lindsay 
says. 

The  makeup  of  the  virus  is  equally  perplexing. 

“The  genetics  of  this  virus  is  unique,”  says  Dr. 
Laura  Richman,  a veterinary  pathologist  and  a 
postdoctoral  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
who,  with  Dr.  Montali,  pinpointed  the  disease  in 
1995.  “This  is  a virus  that  doesn’t  fit  into  any  of 
the  classes  known  right  now.” 

Most  types  of  herpes,  like  the  ones  that  can  erupt 
on  human  skin  in  cold  sores  and  chickenpox, 
usually  stay  dormant  in  nerve  roots  and  are  carried 
for  life.  Although  this  virus  has  been  found  in 
harmless  skin  lesions  and  nodules  of  African 
elephants,  its  effect  on  Asian  elephants  is  much 
more  sinister. 

In  the  Asians,  it  strikes  the  endothelial  cells,  the 
layer  of  cells  that  line  capillaries,  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  vital  organs.  Eventually,  it 
destroys  the  heart. 

“Herpes  usually  doesn’t  manifest  itself  like  this,” 
Montali  says.  “It  usually  doesn’t  kill  its  host.” 

Dr.  Joe  Flanagan,  chief  veterinarian  at  the  Houston 
Zoo,  attended  the  necropsy  of  the  young  cow  that 
died  there  New  Year’s  Day  2000,  just  seven  hours 
after  the  first  signs  of  infection  were  identified. 

“I  would  have  been  fooling  myself  to  think  we 
could  have  cured  her,  given  all  the  organ  damage 
that  was  involved,”  he  said.  “It  was  a terrifying 
picture.” 

Up  until  1995,  veterinarians  didn’t  know  they 
were  dealing  with  a herpes  virus. 

“We  fell  into  it  unfortunately  when  we  lost  our 
baby,”  Montali  said. 


Elephant  herpes  virus  trends 


There  are  two  viruses.  One  is  fatal  to  young 
Asian  elephants,  one  to  African.  Both  viruses 
have  been  found  in  African  elephants,  though 
only  one 
is  lethal  to  them. 

The  death  rate  is  high.  Twenty-one  of  the  24 
Asian  elephants  in  which  a virus  was  confirmed 
died.  Virus  has  been  found  in  two  African 
elephants  that  died. 

Medication  has  mixed  results.  Three  of  the  six 
Asian  elephants  treated  with  famciclovir,  a 
human  anti-herpes  drug,  have  survived. 

Clinical  signs  are  few.  Signs  of  the  infection 
are  a purple  tongue;  ulcerated  mouth;  lethargy; 
diminished  appetite;  and  body  swelling  around 
the  head,  neck  and  front  legs. 

The  transmission  route  is  unclear.  No  one 

knows  how  elephants  transmit  the  fatal  virus  to 
each  other  or  which  animals  have  been  exposed 
to  the  disease  or  could  be  carriers. 

Youth  is  a risk  factor.  Asian  elephants  most  at 
risk  are  those  under  1 0 years  old  that  have  moved 
to  another  facility,  been  housed  with  an  African 
elephant  or  have  traveled  between  facilities  with 
a history  of  the  infection. 

Zoos  must  be  vigilant.  Researchers  recommend 
that  all  young  elephants  be  monitored  daily  and 
trained  for  blood  sampling  and  potential  oral  and 
rectal  drug  treatment. 

SOURCE:  Richard  Montali/  Smithsonian  National 
Zoological  Park 
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F i ve  days  before  Kiimari  died,  keepers  at  the  National  Zoo  noticed  the  1 6-month-old  elephant  was  not 
eating  with  her  usual  gusto.  She  was  colicky  the  next  few  days,  but  blood  tests  were  unrevealing. 
Montali  said.  “On  the  fifth  day,  to  everyone’s  surprise,  she  lay  down  and  died,” 

In  necropsy.  Montali  and  Richman  found  fluid  in  her  heart  sac,  extensive  hemorrhaging  in  and  outside 
her  heart,  ulcers  in  her  intestinal  track  and  mouth  and  tiny  hemorrhages  throughout  her  internal  body 
linings.  She  died  from  heart  failure. 

DNA  sleuthing  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  previously  unknown  herpes  virus. 

The  pair  then  traced  the  causes  of  death  of  other  young  Asian  elephants  in  North  America.  They  were 
able  to  get  some  tissue  samples  from  as  far  back  as  1983,  he  said,  and  another  handful  of  cases  were 
identified. 

With  the  antiviral  drug  on  hand.  Dr.  Lauri  Gage,  a veterinarian  at  Six  Flags  Marine  World*  in  Vallejo, 
Calif,  thought  she  was  prepared  when  Kala  arrived  in  May  2000  from  Dickerson  Park  Zoo  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  and  where  the  infection  had  occurred. 

Then,  six  months  after  the  two-year-old  arrived,  his  tongue  turned  purple. 

“The  moment  the  trainers  noticed  the  signs,  he  was  put  on  the  antiviral  drug,  which  we  had  in  house 
for  precisely  that  possibility,”  Gage  says.  He  seemed  to  improve  on  the  drug  during  the  first  12  hours 
and  was  closely  monitored. 

“He  was  not  showing  clinical  signs  of  an  elephant  that  was  going  to  die  in  the  next  15  minutes,”  she 
says.  But  he  did,  and  she’s  not  sure  what  she  could  have  done  differently  to  save  him. 

“This  was  a tragedy  beyond  anything  any  of  us  could  have  imagined.  This  virus  strikes  fast,  with  few 
clinical  signs,”  she  says. 

Some  - but  not  all  - of  the  infection’s  victims  were  transferred  to  different  facilities  several  months 
before  the  virus  empted.  Some  veterinarians  suspect  stress  could  be  a factor,  although  they  concede 
stress  is  hard  to  measure. 

Two  U.S.  elephants  that  survived  the  virus  were  both  still  with  their  mothers  and  nursing;  one  animal 
in  Europe  was  not,  Schmitt  says. 

Some  early  cases  were  misdiagnosed  as  vitamin  E deficiencies,  he  says.  In  addition,  as  the  animals 
get  older,  they  are  more  likely  to  mask  signs  of  the  disease,  so  discovery  and  treatment  begin  later, 
which  could  make  them  more  vulnerable. 

Ulcers,  found  on  the  roof  of  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  victims,  could  be  an  early  symptom,  Schmitt 
says.  Ever-active  baby  elephants  might  have  to  be  trained  to  stand  still  and  open  wide  so  keepers  can 
get  a complete  view  of  the  inside  of  their  mouths,  not  just  their  tongues. 

“The  timelines  change  pretty  drastically”  for  how  each  case  unfolds,  Schmitt  says.  “We’re  learning  a 
little  bit  every  time.” 

He  first  tried  famciclovir,  a human  anti-herpes  drug,  on  a calf  at  Dickerson  Park. 

“We  didn’t  know  if  it  would  work,”  he  says.  But  it  did,  and  Chandra  is  one  of  only  two  Asian 
elephants  in  North  America  to  have  survived  a bout  since  the  herpes  was  identified. 

Doc,  a young  bull  at  Ringling  also  survived.  Lindsay  says  it  took  them  eight  days  and  $6,000  to 
$8,000  of  famciclovir  to  get  17-month-old  Doc  through  the  crisis. 

There  have  been  some  side  effects;  high  dosages  appear  to  suppress  the  production  of  red  blood  cells, 
Schmitt  says.  However,  once  the  dosage  is  reduced,  the  red  blood  cells  appear  to  bounce  back.  He 
now  recommends  a high  loading  dose,  which  is  lowered  as  treatment  progresses. 
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‘ He  says  some  third-generation  drugs  also  are  being  explored. 

With  grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  a Smithsonian  fund  and  the  National  Zoo, 
veterinarians  now  are  searching  the  virus’s  DNA  to  develop  a profile  of  the  disease’s  antibodies.  They 
hope  to  learn  which  elephants  have  been  exposed  and  to  determine  how  best  to  treat  the  disease.  “We 
don’t  know  what  the  window  of  opportunity  is  for  the  drug  [famciclovir],  and  we  don’t  know  enough 
about  dosing,”  Montali  says. 

Veterinarians  at  Ringling  Bros,  are  testing  famciclovir  on  six  healthy  Asian  elephants  under  6 years 
old.  They  hope  to  mimic  the  dose  levels  that  work  in  humans.  “We  don’t  know  what’s  too  high  or  too 
low,”  says  Isaza,  who  is  coordinating  the  study.  Nor  do  the  researchers  know  how  often  the  drug 
should  be  given  or  what  its  absorption  rate  is.  “We’re  using  humans  as  lab  animals  for  this 
endangered  species,”  he  says. 

Printed  in  AKF  with  permission  from  the  author.  This  article  was  originally  published  in  The 
Dallas  MorningNewsJuly  16,  2001.  This  article  is  copyrighted  to  the  author  and  may  not  be 
reprinted  elsewhere  without  permission  from  Ms. Pellegrini. 


London  Zoo  Elephants  to  be  Transferred  to  Whipsnade 

Ten  days  after  the  death  of  Jim  Robson,  a keeper  who  was  trampled  and  crushed  by  one  of  the  three 
Asian  elephants  currently  kept  at  the  London  Zoo  in  Regent’s  Park,  officials  there  announced  the 
transfer  of  the  animals  to  another  facility.  The  zoo  authorities  said,  though,  that  the  move  was  not  a 
reaction  to  Robson’s  death  but  part  of  a long-standing  plan,  and  the  announcement  was  being  made 
now  because  of  the  heightened  focus  on  the  elephants  in  the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy. 

The  three  animals,  Dilberta,  the  female  that  killed  Robson,  Mya  and  Layang-Layang,  are  to  be 
transferred  to  much  more  spacious  rural  quarters  in  the  zoo’s  sister  park  at  Whipsnade  in  the 
Bedfordshire  countryside.  Their  transfer  will  mean  an  end  to  a tradition  of  keeping  elephants  in  central 
London  that  dates  back  without  a break  to  1831.  It  will  disappoint  the  zoo’s  supporters  and  visitors 
who  see  the  elephants  as  its  most  familiar  symbols.  The  elephant  house  on  the  36-acre  (14-hectare) 
site  was  opened  in  1965  and  was  designed  by  the  celebrated  modernist  Sir  Hugh  Casson. 

Over  the  years  many  of  the  Regent’s  Park  elephants  were  crowd-pleasers  and  indeed  crowd-pullers, 
which  were  known  by  name  and  carried  visitors  on  their  backs.  But  in  the  past  20  years  public 
perceptions  about  how  wild  animals  should  be  kept  in  captivity  have  undergone  substantial  change. 
Animal  rights  campaigners  have  challenged  the  very  concept  of  zoos,  while  zoos  themselves  have 
accepted  that,  if  animals  are  to  be  kept  at  all,  they  must  have  conditions  as  close  to  nature  as  possible, 
and  the  justification  must  be  for  conservation  and  education  rather  than  just  display. 

Sir  Hugh  Casson’s  concrete-walled  pavilion  was  built  to  house  both  elephants  and  rhinos,  but  in 
recent  years  the  single  biggest  complaint  the  zoo  received  from  visitors  was  that  the  rhinos  did  not 
have  enough  space.  In  response,  they  were  quietly  moved  out  to  Whipsnade  last  summer.  Now  the 
elephants  are  to  leave  the  other  half  of  the  Casson  enclosure  and,  although  the  zoo  is  not  giving  a date 
when  this  will  happen,  work  has  already  started  on  their  new  Whipsnade  home.  “It  has  been  a long- 
standing plan  to  assemble  all  our  elephants  at  Whipsnade,  a move  that  would  significantly  increase 
the  potential  of  our  conservation  breeding  programme,”  Michael  Dixon,  Director  General  of  the 
zoo’s  parent  body,  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  said.  Dixon  added:  “Even  though  the  move 
cannot  take  place  immediately,  we  feel  it  right  to  make  this  announcement  now  because  of  the  high 
level  of  current  interest  following  the  tragic  death  of  our  colleague,  Jim  Robson. 

“We  will  be  sorry  to  see  the  elephants  go;  there  have  been  elephants  in  London  Zoo  since  1831.  But 
Whipsnade  is  very  accessible,  being  only  40  minutes’  drive  from  Regent’s  Park,  and  these  elephants 
will  be  able  to  benefit  from  the  larger  group,  with  a breeding  bull  and  two  pregnant  companions  to 
socialize  with.” 

Source:  Excerpted  from  The  Independent  (London) 
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Zoos  Band  Together  to  Raise 
Funds  for  Beleagured  Kabal  Zoo 

Rising  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  relief  for  the  war-ravaged  Kabul  Zoo,  North  American  zoos 
and  aquariums  have  pledged  over  $ 130,000.  In  a campaign  spearheaded  by  the  North  Carolina  Zoo 
in  Asheboro,  NC,  more  than  10  times  the  original  goal  has  already  been  raised,  and  a second  fund  to 
provide  assistance  to  Afghanistan’s  domestic  animals  has  been  initiated. 

“It  has  exceeded  our  wildest  expectations,”  said  Dr.  David  Jones,  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Zoo. 
Jones  had  been  asked  to  head  up  the  effort  by  the  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association  (AZA) 
and  its  201 -accredited  institutions.  The  original  goal  was  to  raise  $30,000  worldwide  through  the 
AZA  as  well  as  the  European  Association  of  Zoo  and  Aquaria,  and  the  World  Association  of  Zoos 
and  Aquaria.  Now  that  that  goal  has  been  exceeded,  donors  calling  the  society  office  are  being  given 
the  option  of  donating  money  to  the  Kabul  Zoo  or  to  the  larger  fund  to  assist  domestic  animals  such  as 
cats,  dogs  and  horses.  As  for  funding  the  broader  domestic  animal  project,  that  money  will  be 
administered  by  the  .World  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals. 

Jones  also  chairs  the  Brooke  Hospital,  the  largest  animal  welfare  organization  in  Pakistan.  Because 
of  the  hospital’s  work  there,  it  already  has  a network  set  up  to  help  suffering  animals  in  Afghanistan. 
“Because  of  the  work  we  do  in  Pakistan,  we  have  a network  of  people  who  can  assist  in  getting  the 
funds,  food  and  veterinary  items  to  the  Kabul  Zoo,”  Jones  said.  In  addition  to  working  with  those 
organizations  already  in  place  in  that  part  of  the  world,  assistance  has  been  offered  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department  to  transport  supplies  to  the  Kabul  Zoo  and  the  region.  North  Carolina  Zoological  Society 
Executive  Director  Russ  Williams  said  $6,000  had  already  been  sent  to  the  Kabul  Zoo  to  help  the  staff 
and  animals  in  the  short  term.  “It  will  be  used  to  feed  and  care  for  the  animals  and  pay  the  keepers  in 
the  shortest  run.  We  also  need  to  get  some  team— two  people,  three  people— who  have  experience  with 
animal  welfare  to  determine  what  needs  to  be  done  next  in  terms  of  heat,  power,  and  maybe  more 
veterinary  care,”  he  added. 


The  plight  of  the  Kabul  Zoo  was  brought  to  the  international  stage  by  the  story  of  Marjan,  a 45-year- 
old  lion  who  has  injured  by  a rocket-propelled  gemade  in  a revenge  attack  by  the  brother  of  a man 

who  had  climbed  into  the  exhibit  to 
have  his  picture  taken  with  Marjan  and 
instead  became  his  lunch.  The  attack 
blinded  the  lion  in  one  eye  and  inflicted 
other  more  superficial  injuries. 


An  Afghan  man  harrasses  a monkey  at  the  Kabul  Zoo. 
He  threw  small  packets  of  shampoo  into  the  exhibit  to 
try  and  getthe  monkey  to  eat  them.  (Photo  by  Pete  Souza) 


Warring  factions  long  ago  trashed  the 
zoo.  Shells  smashed  the  main  building 
and  destroyed  its  fine  old  aquarium. 
Half  the  cage  bars  are  twisted,  with 
doors  hanging  open.  There  are  more 
empty  cages  than  full  ones. 

The  37  species  of  animals  once 
exhibited  at  the  Kabul  Zoo  have  been 
reduced  to  19.  Still  on  exhibit  are  a 
few  baboons,  some  monkeys,  an 
Afganbear  whose  nose  was  injured 
by  Taliban  fighters  hiding  out  in  the 
zoo,  a deer,  a few  eagles  and  owls,  and 
a pair  of  stir-crazy  wolves  who  pace 
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“We  cannot  let  these  animals  die,”  said 
zoo  director  Sheragha  Omar,  a short- 
statured  man  with  a trim  grey  beard. 
This  Afghan  bear  was  abused  by  members  of  the  “It  is  our  Pashtun  honor.  We  do  not 

Taliban.  Zookeeper  Habib  Allah  said  the  Tailban  count  up  the  cost.  Our  duty  is  to  save 

damaged  the  bear’s  noseby  hitting  it  with  a them.”  Omar  has  not  been  paid  his 

blunt  instrument.  (Photo  by  Pete  Souza)  monthly  wage  equivalent  to  $20  since 

July,  and  has  to  scavenge  to  provide 
food  for  the  animals.  Promises  from  abroad  buoy  his  hopes.  The  Kenyan  government  said  it  would 
provide  exotic  animals  in  10  years  if  the  zoo,  and  Afghanistan  lasted  that  long.  The  former  Taliban 
government  made  Omar  fire  his  vet,  so  now  he  has  to  rely  on  the  generosity  of  teachers  and  students 
at  the  university’s  school  of  agriculture. 


constantly.  The  zoo  costs  $6,000  a 
month  to  operate,  but  gate  receipts  are 
rarely  above  $300.  The  biggest  item 
is  Marjan’s  daily  ration  which 
approaches  $ 14  a day,  more  than  many 
Kabulis  make  in  a month.  A benevolent 
local  butcher  has  supplied  meat  for  the 
lion  in  hopes  that  someday  he  will  be 
paid.  It  is  unknown  whether  or  not  the 
Northern  Alliance  government  will 
provide  any  funding  for  the  facility,  but 
it  seems  unlikely  with  all  of  the  other 
demands  for  the  Afghan  people. 


With  winter  weather  there  has  been  no  money  to  winterize  cages,  but  the  small  staff  does  its  best. 
When  the  songbird  population  began  suffering  from  the  cold  at  night,  zoo  keepers  put  them  in  cages 
inside  their  own  cramped  sleeping  quarters. 


To  donate  tothe  Kabul  Zoo,  makechecks  payable  to  the  North  Carolina  Zoo  Society-Kabul  Zoo  Fund. 
To  help  the  domestic  and  wild  animals  of  Afghanistan,  make  checks  payable  to  North  Carolina  Zoo 
Society-Afghan  Animals  Fund,  Mail  donations  to:  N.C.  Zoo  Society,  4403  Zoo  Parkway,  Asheboro, 
NC  27205.  Donations  can  also  be  made  by  calling  toll  free  888-244-3736. 

(Editor ’s  note:  Material  for  this  article  was  excerpted  from  articles  appearing  both  online  and  in  the 
following  publications:  Journal  Inquirer,  Chicago  Tribune,  News  & Record,  and  the  Post  Gazette.) 


Durrell  Vi^ildlife  Conservation  Trust  S 


ummer 


School 


12tli  - 30th  August,  2002 


This  is  an  intensive  course  aimed  at  zoo  staff,  students  and  lay  people  with  a strong  interest  in 
conservation  and/or  captive  breeding.  A combination  of  lectures,  workshops  and  project  work  provides 
participants  with  a deeper  understanding  of  endangered  species  management  and  how  zoological 
institutions  can  be  an  aid  to  species  survival. 

For  further  information  contactiThe  Summer  School  Co-ordinator, Durrell  Wildlife  Conservation 
Trust, Trinity,  Jersey,  Channel  Islands  JE3  5BP;  Tel:  01534  860037;  Fax:  01534  860002 
E Mail:  itc@durrell.org< 

Closing  date  for  applications;  15th  February,  2002 
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From  the  Bowling  for  Rhinos  Coordinator  i 

Just  some  information  for  those  people  who  do  not  know  or  have  forgotten.  AAZK’s  Bowling  For  I 
Rhinos  has  always  been  run  1 00%  by  volunteers,  including  myself  This  allows  1 00%  of  all  donations  ! 
to  go  directly  to  our  three  areas  of  conservation  - Lewa,  Ujung  Kulon  and  Bukit  Barisan.  This  allows 
your  donations  to  be  used  100  % for  top  priority  needs  in  conservation  and  gives  you  the  biggest  bang 
for  your  buck.  Nobody  takes  a penny  from  donations  made  to  Bowling  For  RJiinos.  AAZK,  Inc.  now 
charges  a $25  fee  for  each  participating  Chapter  to  cover  costs  most  people  don’t  see  such  as  overseas 
wire  transfer  fees,  postage,etc.  Not  many  organizations  can  claim  100%  of  donations  go  directly  to 
the  cause  and  I hope  you  all  can  be  proud  to  be  part  of  such  an  organization. 

I have  been  on  several  trips  to  visit  the  areas  we  support.  My  first  trip  to  Lewa  was  the  only  one  I did 
not  have  to  pay  for  myself  as  I won  that  trip.  Since  then,  I have  visited  Lewa  many  times  - thanks  to 
my  husband  not  having  a “keeper  salary”.  I feel  this  is  necessary  to  keep  the  organization  informed  as 
to  how  BFR  money  is  spent.  Anna  Merz  had  asked  if  I couldn’t  encourage  AAZK  to  expand  its 
funding  effort  to  include  more  species  of  rhinos.  My  job  for  you  was  to  find  a location  that  needed  our 
support  and  could  ensure  that  100%  of  all  funds  were  spent  on  top  priority  conservation  needs.  My 
first  trip  to  Indonesia  to  visit  Ujung  Kulon  was  paid  for  by  the  Minnesota  Zoo  and  Ngare  Sergoi 
Support  Group. 

My  only  other  trip  to  Indonesia  was  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Tiger  and  RJiino 
Conservation  Fund.  The  Minnesota  Conservation  Officers,  AAZK  and  Safari  Club  applied  for  and 
received  a grant  from  this  fund  and  I was  chosen  as  the  AAZK  representative.  I attended  a three-day 
meeting  in  Bogor  Indonesia  (funded  by  the  International  Rhino  Foundation)  which  brought  together 
all  groups  from  around  the  world  working  to  save  the  Javan  rhino.  We  prioritized  the  needs  for 
conservation  of  the  Javan  rhino  and  put  our  plan  into  action.  From  there,  my  group  went  to  Ujung 
Kulon  (Java,  Indonesia)  and  Way  Kambas  (Sumatra,  Indonesia)  to  complete  our  work  for  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  My  part  of  the  group  went  to  nearby  schools  to  see  if  we  could  set  up  a program  for 
park  guards  to  visit  schools  to  teach  about  conservation.  The  other  part  of  the  group  trained  park 
guards  on  self  defense  techniques  and  other  training  methods.  Six  months  after  our  visit,  one  of  the 
Minnesota  Conservation  Officers  who  was  the  key  player  for  this  grant,  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident. 
The  program  has  not  been  taken  over  by  anyone  else. 

BFR  also  supports  Bukit  Barisan  Selatan  Park  in  Sumatra  Indonesia.  I have  never  visited  this  park  as 
there  are  no  facilities  to  stay  there.  I also  felt  that  since  I had  visited  a similar  location  (Way  Kambas), 
this  was  not  a high  priority  need.  Tom  Foose  of  the  International  Rhino  Foundation  overseas  this 
project  for  us,  has  visited  the  site  many  times  and  he  keeps  us  up-to-date  on  conservation  in  the  area. 

I feel  privileged  to  have  been  able  to  go  on  these  trips  and  honored  to  be  able  to  represent  AAZK.  My 
husband  and  I continue  to  spend  our  own  finds  today  as  we  both  fell  in  love  with  conservation  and 
feel  this  is  the  best  way  to  help  the  cause  we  both  believe  in  so  much.  My  December  “Zoo  Keeper/ 
Volunteer  Safaris”  to  Lewa  are  not  funded  by  AAZK  or  BFR.  It  is  just  me  going  to  visit  Lewa  with 
my  peers  to  show  off  what  AAZK  supports.  Lewa  gives  us  a great  rate  on  accommodations  because 
they  know  everyone  who  visits  Lewa  will  fall  in  love  with  it  as  I have,  and  become  more  dedicated 
fund  raisers  and  supporters  of  Bowling  For  Rhinos. 

BFR  is  successful  because  of  all  of  you  - everyone  who  bowls,  collects  money  and  organizes  events! 
Remember,  if  you  donate  $ 1 to  BFR,  $ 1 goes  to  in-situ  conservation  - period. 

Patty  Pearthree,  Your  National  BFR  Coordinator 
Ppear3@aazk.org 
http://bfr.aazk.org 
(919)  678-0449 
318  Montibello  Dr., 

Cary,NC  27513 
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Bowling  for  Rhinos  2002 


It’s  time  to  start  planning  for  Bowling  for  Rhinos  2002.  Please  send  in  the  information 
ASAP.  Remember,  if  you  want  to  be  eligible  to  win  the  two-week  trip  to  Kenya,  all  monies 
must  be  sent  to  me  no  later  than  1 September  2002  and  you  must  be  a National  AAZK 
member  in  good  standing.  If  bowling  isn’t  your  thing,  try  Rock  ‘n’  for  Rhinos,  Rummage 
for  Rhinos,  Run  for  Rhinos,  or  even  Chapter  donations  are  accepted!  Every  penny  counts 
toward  saving  rhinos  worldwide! 

Contact  person:  

Zoo/Organization:  

Address: 


City: State:  Zip: 

Phone: 

Day  - Night- 

Fax:  E-mail:  

Will  you  be  hosting  a Bowling  for  Rhinos  event  this  year? 

YES  NO 

When? 

Would  you  like  sample  letters/flyers/posters?  YES  NO 


Information  and  artwork  may  be  downloaded  from  http://bfr.aazk.org< 


How  many  sponsor  forms  do  you  need  (same  ones  as  last  year)? 


Quantity  desired: 

Additional  Comments: 


Please  Note:  There  is  a $25.00  registration  fee  required  from  each  organization  holding 
a BFR  event  (waived  for  first  timers). 


Please  mail  to:  Patty  Pearthree  do  BFR 
318  Montibello  Drive 
Cary,  NC  27513-2479 
(919)  678-0449 
e-mail:ppear3@aazk.org 
BFR  Website:  http://bfr.aazk.org 


<2001  Oonf  erence  Opoceedlnqs  Ord  ep  InTormation 


If  you  are  interested  in  ordering  a copy  of  the  Proceedings  containing  the  papers  presented  at  the  2001 
NationalAAZK  Conference  which  was  held  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  you  will  need  to  fillout  and 
return  the  form  on  the  next  page  with  the  appropriate  payment.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid  in  U.S. 
Funds  ONLY.  Conference  Proceedings  are  planned  to  begin  shipment  in  January  2002.  Once  shipped, 
domestic  orders  should  take  about  two  weeks;  overseas  orders  take  longer  by  surface  post.  Prices  are 
as  follows: 

AAZK  member  $25.00  Nonmember  $40.00 

Postage  for  U.S.  orders  is  included.  Canadian  and  overseas  orders  should  add  $8.00  for  airmail 
postage  in  Canada  and  surface  postage  elsewhere.  Overseas  orders  wishing  airmail  service  should 
add  $12.00.  Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to:  AAZK,  Inc. 

Note:  those  presenters  who  correctly  submitted  their  manuscripts  for  inclusion  in  ther  2000  Conference 
Proceedings  will  receive  one  gratis  copy.  All  others  wishing  a copy  must  place  an  order. 

The  following  papers  are  included  in  the  Proceedings:  Eagles  in  the  Andes  - Adventures  in  Argentina 
~ Using  a touch  screen  to  test  the  conceptual  abilities  of  Orangutans  and  Gorillas  ~ Exotic  Animals  as 
Pets:  The  Role  of  Animal  Care  Professionals  ~ Bowling  for  Rhinos,  orchids,  sea  turtles,  dung  beetles...- 
Reproductive  Biology  and  Behavior  in  Tree  Kangaroos  with  Applications  for  Captive  Management 
and  Conservation  - Breeding  Warblers  Successfully  at  the  Biodome  in  Montreal  - Ground  Zero: 
Training  Three  Juvenile  Indochinese  Tigers  from  Scratch  - Where’s  the  Beef?  Supplemental  Carcass 
Feeding  - Formation  of  a Critical  Incident  Stress  Management  Team  at  the  Dallas  Zoo,  The  Animal 
Keeper’s  Role  - Private  Ethical  Ownership  of  Exotics  - Investigating  the  Effects  of  Estrous  Cycle 
Phase  on  Behavior  and  Cortisol  Levels  in  African  Elephants  - A Case  Study:  Keper  involvement  in 
husbandry  and  in  situ  conservation  of  a threatened  amphibian,  the  Puerto  Rican  Crested  Toad  - A 
Novel  Approach  to  Mother  Rearing  of  a Western  Lowland  Gorilla  - When  Keepers  Grieve  - Aquarium 
Dietary  Planning:  The  Meat  of  the  Matter  - Completing  the  Picture  of  Biodiversity:  Exhibiting 
Butterflies  in  the  High  Desert  - It  Won’t  Kill  You  - Keepers  Can  Do  Effective  Public  Speaking  - 
Assessing  Reproductive  Hormone  Levels  in  Five  Captive  Female  Polar  Bears  Through  Fecal  Sampling 
- Separation  Training  of  Mother  and  Infant  Gorillas  at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  - Monitoring  Levels  of 
Aggression  for  a Group  of  Six  Female  Tigers  in  a Captive  Environment  - Ostrich  Husbandry:  a Team 
Effort  - A New  Approach  to  Desensitization  of  Avians  - In  Our  Backyards:  What  Keepers  Can  Do  to 
Help  with  Local  Conservation  - Random  Organization:  Organizing  an  Enrichment  Program  at  Lincoln 
Park  Zoo  - Twin  Gorillas  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Zoo  - Is  it  Time  for  Commercial  Bat  Enrichment?  - 
Establishing  a Comprehensive  Database  of  Training  Projects  Conducted  at  Zoological  Institutions 
Through  Development  and  Distribution  of  a Survey  - Poster  Presentations:  Using  a Variable  Feeding 
and  Training  Schedule  and  How  It  Affects  Asian  Small-clawed  Otters,  Keepers,  and  Guests  - Hand 
Raising  a Baby  Tamandua  at  the  Memphis  Zoo  and  Aquarium  - Howlers  Really  Howl!  - Raising 
Bigfoot  - African  Jacana  Hand-Rearing  at  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom  - Enrichment  Options  for  Zoo 
Avians  - An  Herbal  Enrichment  Garden:  Growing  Botanicals  for  Behavioral  Enrichment  - A 
Conservation  Station  Consistency  Committee  (CCC):  A Keeper  Driven  Regulatory  Initiative  at  Disney’s 
Animal  Kingdom  - - Workshop  Summaries:  Australasian  Workshop  2001  - Rope  Work  for 
Dummies:  A Hands-on  Workshop  - The  Pause  That  Refreshes:  a self-initiated  shower  (Enrichment 
Committe  Workshop)  - Behavioral  Problem  Solving  in  the  Zoo  Using  the  Principles  of  Problem 
Based  Learning  - Animal  Behavior  Management  Committee,  Taxon-Specific  Training:  An  Interactive 
Roundtable  Discussion  - AND  MUCH  MORE  ! 
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The  Water  Column 

By 

Dan  Conklin,  Senior  Biologist,  Florida  Aquarium 
Bruce  Elkins,  Curator  of  Waters,  Indianapolis  Zoo 
Kevin  Shelton,  Associate  Curator,  Florida  Aquarium 

Hope  your  holidays  went  well!  This  month’s  column  will  be  a little  different  in  format.  We  would  like 
to  address  a few  frequently  asked  questions  about  water  quality  and  maintenance.  As  with  most  water 
quality  issues  there  can  be  many  right  answers,  so  feel  free  to  contact  us  with  any  comments.  We  are 
always  open  to  new  questions  and  they  do  not  need  to  be  as  basic  as  these.  You  will  find  more  detailed 
answers  to  most  of  these  questions  in  the  past  year’s  “Water  Column”. 

How  often  should  I do  a water  change  on  an  established  system? 

This  will  depend  on  several  factors: 

1 . How  large  is  the  system?  I would  recommend  at  least  a 25-30%  water  change  every  other 
week  in  any  system  less  than  200  gals.  In  systems  200  to  1000  gals.  - every  three  weeks. 
Over  1000  gals.,  once  a month  or  as  water  quality  testing  indicates  (we  use  nitrate  levels  as 
a strong  indicator). 

2.  How  large  a bio-load  is  on  the  system?  The  more  fish  in  a system  will  use  up  trace  elements 
quicker  than  sparsely  populated  tanks.  They  will  also  create  more  waste  material  that  will 
build  up  as  nitrates  and  need  to  be  removed  by  water  changes.  So  the  more  densely  populated 
a tank,  the  more  often  you  should  do  water  changes. 

3.  Are  the  animals  messy  eaters?  Certain  species  of  fish  are  very  messy.  Piranha,  sharks,  and 
large  cichlids  all  come  to  mind.  The  more  waste  left  by  a animal  after  eating  will  increase 
the  load  on  a system  and  require  increased  water  changes. 

How  often  should  a fdter  be  cleaned  or  backwashed? 

Again  this  depends  on  a couple  of  main  factors: 

1 . Type  of  filter.  If  you  are  running  a system  with  a dedicated  biofilter  then  you  will  be  able  to 
give  the  particle  filter  a very  thorough  cleaning  each  time.  So  once  every  other  week  is 
probably  fine.  If  you  are  using  filter  floss  as  your  bio  media  and  particulate  filter  then  you 
may  want  to  rinse  out  (or  change  out)  half  of  the  floss  during  routine  water  changes.  I do 
not  recommend  changing  over  half  the  floss  at  a time  as  this  will  slow  down  your  biofiltration 
and  cause  ammonia  problems.  Undergravel  filters,  which  are  typical  in  smaller  systems, 
are  often  the  hardest  to  determine  when  to  clean.  Obviously,  when  there  is  noticeable 
detritus  build-up  it  will  need  to  be  cleaned.  Yet,  because  the  filter  pulls  debris  into  itself,  the 
build-up  tends  to  hide.  I make  it  a habit  to  hydroclean  half  the  gravel  when  doing  a water 
change.  In  other  words,  once  every  other  week.  As  with  filter  floss,  I only  do  half  so  I do 
not  disturb  the  biofiltration. 

2.  How  large  is  the  bio-load?  As  with  water  changes,  the  more  fish,  the  more  frequently  you 
will  need  to  clean  your  filters.  In  heavily  stocked  tanks,  we  up  our  routine  to  once  a week. 

At  this  point  you  may  notice  a trend  in  my  suggestions.  Aquarium  systems  can  be  very  different  from 
one  to  the  next.  The  best  advice  is  to  watch  your  systems.  If  you  notice  a reduction  in  water  flow  rate. 
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the  filter  may  need  cleaning.  If  your  system  has  pressure  gauges  (normally  on  rapid  sand  systems)  get 
into  a routine  of  checking  those  gauges  and  backwash  when  you  notice  an  increase.  Watch  your  water 
chemistiy,  if  nitrates  tend  to  be  a problem,  increase  the  number  of  smaller  water  changes.  Your  best 
guide  is  the  tank  itself 

What  water  quality  testing  should  you  do  on  a routine  basis? 

My  favorite  answer  to  this  is:  As  much  and  as  often  as  time  and  money  allow. 

But  being  more  realistic,  here  is  a list  of  our  normal  routines.  Please  keep  in  mind  this  is  for  stable 
systems  only.  We  increase  the  testing  when  we  think  we  have  a problem  tank  or  it  is  a new  set-up'. 

1 . Temperature  - daily  first  thing  in  the  morning.  It  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law  that  problems 
only  occur  during  the  night. 

2.  pH  - once  a week. 

3.  Salinity  - once  a week  and  during  water  changes.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to  check  salinity  in 
freshwater  systems;  it  never  hurts  to  make  sure  someone  didn’t  top  off  a freshwater  tank 
with  sea  water. 

4.  Ammonia  - once  a week  on  stable  systems  only.  Other  tanks  get  testing  as  much  as  once  a 
day  and  new  set-ups  will  be  tested  twice  a day. 

5.  Nitrites  - once  a week. 

6.  Nitrates  - once  a month  in  fish  tanks  and  once  a week  in  invertebrate  systems. 

These  tests  are  what  I feel  are  a minimum.  Again,  the  more  testing  you  can  do  the  more  comfortable 
you  will  be  with  your  systems. 

How  soon  can  you  add  fish  to  a new  system? 

An  age  old  question...  We  have  tried  many  ways  to  “quick  start”  a new  system,  most  of  which  are 
some  variation  of  adding  established  bacteria  to  the  new  filter  system.  Adding  water  from  an  older 
tank,  gravel  from  an  older  tank,  filter  floss  from  an  older  filter,  and  several  of  the  prepackage  bio 
filtration  quick  starters  are  also  possibilities.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  work,  but  most  often  we  fall 
back  on  the  old  tried  and  true  method.  Set  up  your  new  tank  and  mn  it  for  two  weeks  with  no  animals. 
Check  temperature,  salinity  (if  seawater),  pH,  and  ammonia.  If  all  are  in  range,  add  a very  few  fish. 
Watch  your  ammonia  levels  daily  (doing  water  changes  as  needed)  until  it  falls  to  zero  again.  Then 
begin  adding  new  fish  slowly.  Generally,  a new  system  takes  4-5  weeks  to  become  established  and 
longer  if  it  is  to  have  a high  number  of  animals  or  is  a cold  water  system. 

I hope  these  few  answers  help  and  if  you  have  anymore  please  send  them  in! 


Each  month  we  will  also  be  answering  a few  questions  from  you.  We  will  try  to  pick  questions  that 
are  pertinent  to  that  month’s  topic.  We  also  welcome  feedback  from  the  readers.  Questions  and 
comments  can  be  submitted  to  us  by  email  at:  Dan:  dconklin@flaquarium.org/  Kevin: 
kshelton@flaquarium.org/  Bruce:  belkins@indyzoo.com/  Or  by  mail  at:  Kevin  Shelton,The  Florida 
Aquarium,  701  Channelside  Drive,  Tampa,  FL  33602 
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Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 


U.S.  Updates  List  of  Candidates  for  Endangered  Species  List 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  has  just  published  a revised  “Candidate  Notice  of 
Review”  that  names  252  species  of  plaints  and  animals  that  may  warrant  protection  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA).  This  list  includes  26  new  candidate  species  that  have  never  been 
listed  previously.  The  USFWS  periodically  publishes  an  updated  Candidate  Notice  of  Review  whose 
primary  goal  is  to  solicit  new  information  on  the  status  of  candidate  species  and  threats  to  their  survival. 
Input  from  a variety  of  sources  including  universities,  governmental  agencies,  and  local,  state  and 
federal  land  management  and  planning  agencies  are  considered  when  deciding  whether  or  not  to  list  a 
particular  species  under  the  ESA. 

“For  our  endangered  species  program  to  be  effective,  we  need  to  communicate  with  the  public,” 
said  Marshall  Jones,  the  UFWS  acting  director.  “The  notice  provides  information  about  the  threat 
our  fish,  wildlife  and  plants  face.  We  hope  it  will  focus  more  attention  on  imperiled  species  so  we 
can  work  in  partnership  with  the  American  people  to  conserve  and  recover  them.”  The  Service 
places  a species  on  the  candidate  list  when  it  has  sufficient  information  on  biological  vulnerability 
and  threats  to  the  species  to  warrant  proposing  to  list  it  as  endangered  or  threatened. 
The  USFWS  has  removed  75  species  from  the  candidate  list  since  it  was  last  revised  in  1 999.  Of  the 
62  removed  by  this  notice,  54  were  given  protection  under  the  ESA  as  threatened  or  endangered. 
Four  species  were  removed  from  the  list  because  they  were  found  to  be  extinct,  two  because  of 
ehanges  in  their  taxonomic  classification,  and  two  because  conservation  agreements  reduced  the 
threats  to  the  species.  An  additional  13  species  were  removed  in  the  intervening  two  years. 

The  list  of  proposed  new  non-plant  species  are  as  follows:  Mammals:  Island  fox  {Urocyon 
littoralis)’,  Mazama  pocket  gopher  {Thomomys  mazama);  Southern  Idaho  ground  squirrel 
(Spermophilus  brunneus  endemicus)  Birds:  Yellow-billed  cuckoo,  western  continental  United 
States  distinct  population  segment  {Coccyzus  americanus);  Streaked  homed  lark  (Eremophila 
alpestris  strigata)'.  Western  sage  grouse  {Centrocercus  urophasianus  phaios)  Reptiles:  Sand 
dune  lizard  {Sceloporus  arenicolus)  Amphibians:  Georgetown  salamander  (Eurycea  naufragia); 
Ozark  hellbender  (Cryptobranchus  alleganiensis  bishopi)  Fish:  Yellowcheek  darter  (Etheostoma 
moorei);  Zuni  bluehead  sucker  {Catostomus  discobolus  yarrowi)  Clams:  Neosho  mucket 
{Lampsilis  rafinesqueana)\  Texas  homshell  (Popenaias  popei)  Snails:  Phantom  Cave  snail 
{Cochliopa  texand)  and  Phantom  springsnail  {Tryonia  cheatumi)  Insects:  Nine  cave  beetles 
{Pseudanophthalmus  caecus,  P cataryctos,  P frigidus,  P.inexpectatus,  P inquistor,  P major,  P 
pholeter,  P parvus,  and P troglodytes)',  Whulge  checkerspot  butterfly  (Euphydryas  editha  taylori) 
Source:  USFWS  Press  Release  30  October  2001 


South  Africa  Still  Preparing  for  World  Summit  on  Environment 

South  Africa  is  “steaming  ahead”  with  preparations  to  host  a massive  world  summit  on  the  environment 
next  year  despite  the  fallout  following  the  September  1 1 attack  on  the  United  States.  Currently,  the 
“World  Summit  on  Sustainable  Development”  is  scheduled  to  take  place  the  first  two  weeks  of 
September  2002,  but  the  date  may  be  altered  since  it  will  cover  the  first  anniversary  of  the  attacks  on 
New  York  and  Washington.  Planners  of  the  event  are  in  the  process  of  gearing  up  to  welcome  U.S. 
President  Bush  and  192  other  leaders,  along  with  6,000  official  delegates  and  3,000  journalists,  at 
what  is  being  nicknamed  the  “Earth  Summit”  in  Johannesburg. 

The  World  Summit  is  a follow  up  to  an  environmental  summit  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  10  years  ago  and 
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will  be  the  biggest  conference  ever  staged  in  South  Africa.  South  Africa’s  President  Thabo  Mbeki 
wants  the  gathering  to  help  dispel  what  he  calls  “Afro-pessimism”  by  showing  the  world  that  the 
African  continent  is  a place  for  business  with  Johannesburg  at  its  hub.  The  agenda  will  be  even  wider 
than  Rio’s  with  debate  and  decision  expected  about  how  to  forge  and  finance  a new  world  order  to 
protect  the  environment. 

A spokesperson  for  the  world  summit’s  organizing  company  stated  that  it  was  too  early  to  say  whether 
assurances  by  governments  that  they  will  be  represented  at  the  highest  level  will  come  true.  However, 
security  and  counter-terrorism  for  the  summit  and  its  allied  events  is  already  a priority  for  all  South 
African  security  agencies.  Source:  Reuters  News  Service  World  Environmental  News  12  October  2001 


Environmental  Projects  Along  Nile  River  Being  Developed  by  Ten  African  Countries 

Ten  countries  along  the  Nile  River  have  allotted  a total  of  $39  million  (U.S.)  for  various  conservation 
programs,  stated  Dr.  Osman  Hamad,  the  chairman  of  the  Nile  Technical  Advisory  Committee.  The 
announcement  came  after  a three-day  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Nile  Basin  countries  and 
international  donor  held  in  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

The  implementation  of  the  projects  would  start  early  next  year  and  the  top  priority  is  to  fight  against 
the  water  hyacinth  and  silting.  David  Grey,  the  World  Bank  senior  water  resources  advisor,  stated  that 
the  World  Bank  was  considering  the  release  of  more  money  to  cater  to  the  development  of  community 
level  water  quality  management.  The  Nile  River  has  a big  potential  for  fighting  food  insecurity  in 
Africa  as  well  as  enabling  member  countries  to  promote  peace  amongst  them,  stated  Grey.  Source: 
AllAfrica.com  19  October  2001 


CITES  Recommends  Trade  Ban 

At  the  45“’  meeting  in  Paris,  CITES  Standing  Committee  accepted  a report  by  the  CITES  Secretariat 
in  which  it  described  the  continuing  fraudulent  use  of  export  permits  issued  by  the  Management 
Authority  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  (DRC).  The  Standing  Committee  recommended 
that  until  further  notice  all  CITES  parties  should  refuse  any  import  of  specimens  of  CITES-listed 
species  from,  and  any  export  to,  the  DRC. 

The  Standing  Committee  further  stated  that  the  recommendation  will  be  withdrawn  when  it  is  satisfied 
that:  (1)  the  Congo  has  adequately  investigated  the  fraudulent  use  of  permits  and  certificates;  (2)  has 
put  in  place  measures  to  eliminate  abuse  or  misuse  of  permits  and  certificates  by  its  management 
authority;  and  (3)  has  implemented  adequate  export  controls,  particularly  for  live  specimens. 

African  Grey  parrots  are  one  of  the  primary  protected  species  exported  by  the  DRC  and  evidence  to 
date  demonstrates  that  countries  with  export  limitations  on  this  species,  among  others,  “launder”  the 
birds  through  the  DRC  for  the  United  States  pet  trade.  Source:  Traffic  North  America  September  2001, 
citing  CITES  Notification  No.  2001/039  9 July  2001 


Black-Footed  Ferrets  Released  in  Mexico 

The  USFWS  reports  that  it  released  more  than  two  dozen  endangered  black-footed  ferrets  from  New 
Mexico,  Virginia  and  Wyoming  in  Mexico  on  8 November  200 1 . The  release  is  part  of  a test  to  restore 
this  rare  species  to  its  native  habitat  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  ferrets  were  bom  in  captivity  at 
various  facilities  in  the  U.S. 

“Today  we  celebrate  a major  step  in  wildlife  conservation  history  as  we  continue  out  groundbreaking 
joint  efforts  to  restore  a species  that  has  disappeared  from  Mexico,”  said  USFWS  Acting  Director 
Marshall  Jones.  Just  20  years  ago,  most  people  thought  the  black-footed  ferret  was  extinct  and  the 
USFWS  is  touting  this  latest  release  as  an  “incredible  comeback  story”. 

The  black-footed  ferret  is  North  America’s  only  native  ferret  and  suffered  a tremendous  decline  in 
numbers  in  the  1 970s.  The  last  know  representative  of  the  species  died  in  captivity  in  1 979,  leading  to 
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the  belief  that  these  ferrets  were  extinct.  However,  a rancher  in  Wyoming  found  a colony  of 
approximately  120  ferrets  in  the  early  1980s  and  hopes  for  a chance  to  rescue  the  species  from  true 
extinction  were  raised.  This  colony  began  to  die  out  and,  in  a last  ditch  effort  to  save  the  species 
through  captive  breeding,  thee  USFWS  and  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department  captured  the 
last  18  remaining  members  of  the  colony.  From  those  18  ferrets,  700  currently  living  animals  have 
been  produced,  with  about  half  of  those  living  back  in  the  wild. 

In  1996  the  USFWS  established  a Black-footed  Ferret  Recovery  Implementation  Team  which  includes 
representatives  from  federal  and  state  governments.  Native  American  tribes,  zoos,  and  non-profit 
organizations.  The  Team’s  27  members  combine  their  expertise  and  resources  for  the  overall  recovery 
of  the  species.  The  major  obstacle  in  establishing  self-sustaining  wild  populations  is  the  scarcity  of 
sufficiently  large,  disease-free  populations  of  prairie  dogs.  Black-footed  ferrets  prey  almost  exclusively 
on  prairie  dogs  and  use  prairie  dog  burrows  as  their  dens.  The  release  site  in  Mexico  was  chosen,  in 
part,  because  it  contains  the  largest  remaining  prairie  dog  colony  in  North  America.  Source:  USFWS 
Press  Release  8 November  2001 


Congress  Considering  “Farm  Bill”  With  Conservation  Implications 

A sweeping  farm  bill  was  introduced  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  early  November  that  contains  a number  of 
conservation  programs  that  will  directly  impact  birds,  other  wildlife  and  their  habitat.  Every  five 
years  the  U.S.  Congress  sets  policies,  guidelines,  and  secures  funding  for  agriculture  programs  —all 
of  which  are  collectively  included  in  an  enormous  legislative  package  referred  to  as  the  Farm  Bill. 
The  House  already  passed  its  version  earlier  this  year  and  now  the  Senate  is  taking  up  its  own  bill. 

This  legislation  covers  not  only  agricultural  concerns  but  also  such  conservation  programs  as  the 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program  and  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program.  Both  of  these  programs  offer 
farmers  financial  incentives  to  take  farmland  - specifically  wetlands  and  grasslands  - out  of  production 
to  preserve  these  habitat  for  the  birds  and  other  wildlife  who  count  on  them  for  survival.  Additionally, 
the  Wildlife  Habitat  Incentives  Program  and  the  Farmland  Protection  Program  are  other  aspects  of  the 
Farm  Bill  that  provide  funding  for  farmers  to  enhance  and  preserve  important  habitat  for  birds  and 
wildlife  while  keeping  their  lands  in  production. 

While  all  four  programs  are  included  in  the  current  version  of  the  Senate’s  Farm  Bill,  funding  for  all 
but  the  Wetlands  Reserve  Program  is  minimal.  Various  conservation  groups  including  the  Audubon 
Society  are  asking  the  Senate  to  increase  the  funding  for  all  four  programs  and  to  add  a Grasslands 
Program  that  would  acquire  three  million  acres  of  habitat  for  several  species  of  birds  and  other  wildlife. 
Source:  Audubon  Advisory  9 November  2001 


Condor  Reintroduction  to  Expand 

The  USFWS,  along  with  private  and  state  groups  are  holding  a series  of  open  houses  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  expanding  the  California  condor  reintroduction  program  into  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado  according  to  Greenwire.  The  recovery  program  plans  to  up  the  number  of  birds  released 
each  year  to  20  and  hopes  to  “reach  its  goal  of  1 50  free-flying  birds  within  ten  years.”  Currently  there 
are  35  wild  birds  in  California,  another  25  in  Arizona,  and  some  1 30  in  captivity.  In  a related  story,  the 
L.  A.  Times  reported  that  1 1 more  California  condors  were  moved  to  a Grand  Canyon  aviary  to  acclimate 
for  eventual  release  into  the  wild.  Ten  of  the  birds  are  from  a captive  breeding  program  and  the 
eleventh  is  a previously  released  condor  that  was  captured  “because  it  was  spending  too  much  time 
around  humans.”  The  release  will  increase  the  number  of  condors  in  the  Grand  Canyon  from  25  to  36. 
Source:  GREENlines  # 1501  (11/5/01)  and#1516  (11/29/01) 
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Weight  Parameters  for  Captive  Giraffes 

{Giraffa  Camelopardalis) 

By 

Roger  Reason,  Senior  Keeper 
Ed  Laird,  Lead  Keeper 
Brookfield  Zoo,  Brookfield,  IL 

“How  much  does  that  giraffe  weigh?”  This  question  is  often  asked  by  zoo  visitors  out  of  general 
euriosity,  by  staff  veterinarians  to  determine  proper  dosages  of  medication,  or  by  animal  collection 
staff  who  are  concerned  that  an  individual  might  look  too  heavy  or  too  thin.  Unfortunately,  this 
question  is  also  more  often  answered  by  speculation  than  by  fact.  Due  to  the  size  and  disposition  of 
these  animals,  getting  actual  weights  can  be  difficult  even  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 

The  literature  on  giraffes  {Giraffa  Camelopardalis)  provides  little  help  with  this  problem.  Few  specific, 
documented  weights  can  be  found  (Dagg  and  Foster  1976,  Keith  1994),  with  the  notable  exception  of 
neonates  for  which  numerous  weights  have  been  recorded  (Dagg  and  Foster  1976,  Burgess  and  Blyde 
1991,  Keith  1994).  In  an  effort  to  expand  on  this  database,  weights  from  giraffes  at  the  Brookfield 
Zoo  have  been  compiled  and  combined  with  published  weights  from  the  literature  to  form  some 
baseline  parameters  based  on  age  and  sex.  All  subspecies  (if  known)  have  been  combined  since  the 
database  is  so  small. 


Neonates 

Most  weights  for  neonate  giraffes  at  Brookfield  Zoo  were  obtained  by  physically  restraining  the  calf 
and  standing  on  a scale  while  holding  the  animal.  This  is  only  feasible  if  done  within  the  first  48  hours 
after  birth,  since  calves  older  than  this  are  too  strong  and  agile  for  this  technique  to  be  safe.  One  calf 
was  bom  dead  in  the  breach  position  and  was  weighed  after  the  fact. 


If  neonate  weights  from  Brookfield  Zoo  and  the  literature  are  combined  (Table  1),  the  t-test  shows  no 
significant  difference  between  the  average  for  males  (58.5  kg)  and  females  (62.9  kg).  This  indicates 
that  calves  of  both  sexes  can  be  treated  as  a group  when  considering  birth  weights  and  that  any  size 
differential  observed  in  adults  begins  to  occur  later  in  juvenile  development.  Since  this  combined 
sample  size  is  reasonably  large,  the  range  and  average  (Table  1)  are  probably  representative  of  expected 
birth  weights  for  giraffe  calves  in  general. 

Table  1.  Neonate  giraffe  {Giraffa  Camelopardalis)  weights  (kg). 


Literature 

Brookfield  Zoo 

Males 

Females 

Unknown 

Males 

Females 

39.5' 

48.5' 

31.0' 

63.5' 

59.0 

56.7 

50.5' 

63.5' 

43.5' 

67.5' 

60.3 

63.5 

54.0^ 

72.0' 

50.0' 

73.0' 

73.9 

64.4 

63.2^ 

51.0' 

77.0' 

71.7 

67.5' 

59.0' 

81.0' 

60.5' 

Combined  Range 

31.0- 

-81.0 

Combined  Average 

60.2 

‘ Dagg  and  Foster  1976 
2 Keith  1994 

^Burgess  and  Blyde  1991 
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Juveniles 

Juveniles  are  defined  here  as  individuals  that  are  still  growing  even  though  they  may  have  already 
reached  sexual  maturity.  This  covers  a period  up  to  about  7 years  of  age  since  most  giraffes  do  not 
reach  full  size  until  that  time  (Dagg  and  Foster  1976).  Weights  for  juvenile  giraffes  at  Brookfield  Zoo 
were  obtained  by  conditioning  the  animals  to  step  onto  an  electronic  platform  scale  equipped  with  a 
remote  readout  box  and  set  up  in  our  restraint  chute.  This  was  accomplished  by  reinforcing  them  with 
favored  food  items  when  they  stood  on  the  scale.  There  was  a step  up  of  about  1 5 cm  that  the  animals 
appeared  to  negotiate  with  little  difficulty.  The  metal  platform  of  the  scale  was  covered  with  a rubber 
mat  to  mute  the  sound  made  by  their  hoofs  on  the  hard  surface  and  the  mat  was  covered  with  the  same 
wood  shavings  used  to  bed  the  stalls  so  the  scale  looked  the  same  as  the  surroundings  they  were 
accustomed  to  walking  on. 


Unfortunately  there  are  not  enough  weights  on 
enough  individuals  at  enough  different  ages  to 
construct  a growth  curve.  However,  at  least  some 
information  is  provided  here  regarding  expected 
weights  at  various  points  in  giraffe  development 
(Table  2). 

Adults 

Adults  are  defined  here  as  individuals  that  are 
fiilly-grown  but  have  not  yet  reached  old  age. 
This  covers  a period  of  about  7-20  years  of  age. 
The  weights  for  adult  giraffes  at  Brookfield  Zoo 
were  obtained  by  using  a scale  as  described  above 
or  from  necropsy  reports. 

The  sample  sizes  from  both  Brookfield  Zoo  and 
the  literature  are  too  small  to  form  any  definite 
conclusions.  However,  the  combined  ranges  and 
averages  from  both  of  these  sources  (Table  3) 
give  a preliminary  estimate  of  expected  weights 
for  adult  giraffes  in  general. 

Geriatrics 

Geriatrics  are  defined  here  as  individuals  over 
20  years  old,  since  only  a small  percentage  of 
the  population  reaches  that  age  (LaRue  and 
Lackey  1997).  The  weights  from  geriatric 
giraffes  at  Brookfield  Zoo  both  came  from 
necropsy  reports.  Although  these  weights  (Table 
4)  were  from  animals  that  had  health  problems 
they  may  still  be  somewhat  representative  for 
older  individuals,  which  can  be  in  declining  body 
condition  even  if  their  health 
is  relatively  good. 


Male  giraffe  on  scale  in  restraint 
device  at  Brookfield  Zoo.  (Photo  by 
Jim  Schulz  ©Chicago  Zoological  Society) 


Clearly  many  more  weights  are  needed  for  giraffes  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  (other  than  neonates)  in 
order  to  establish  expected  norms. 

The  authors  would  greatly  appreciate  any  information  on  this  subject  from  other  institutions  and  may 
be  contacted  at  the  following: 
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Mail  Fax  E-Mail 

Mammal  Department  (708)  485-3532  edlaird@brookfieldzoo.org 

Brookfield  Zoo 
3300  South  Golf  Road 
Brookfield  IL  60513 


Table  2.  Juvenile  giraffe  {Giraffa  Camelopardalis)  weights  (kg). 


Literature  Brookfield  Zoo 


Males 

Age  (mo) 

Females 

Males 

Age(yr) 

Females  Aee  fvr') 

149' 

2 

None 

348 

1.5 

526'  2 

1342 

4 

628^ 

3 

589'  2.5 

1452 

5 

6333 

3.5 

160^ 

6 

673' 

4 

165^ 

7 

693' 

4.5 

180^ 

8 

767' 

5 

1842  9 

2152  10.5 

2562  12.5 

2812  135 

3042  14.5 

3312  155 

' Dagg  and  Foster  1976 

2 Keith  1994,  same  animal  at  different  ages,  hand-reared 
^ same  animal  at  different  ages 


Table  3.  Adult  giraffe  {Giraffa  Camelopardalis)  weights  (kg). 


Literature  Brookfield  Zoo 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1220' 

800' 

840 

624 

1271' 

1128' 

1068 

720 

7852 

Males 

Females 

Combined  Range 

840-121 

624-1128 

Combined  Average 

2000 

811 

' Dagg  and  Foster  1976 
2 average  non-pregnant  weight  for  this  animal 
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Table  4.  Geriatric  giraffe  {Giraffa  Camelopardalis)  weights  (kg). 
Literature  Brookfield  Zoo 


Males  Females 

Males 

Females 

none  none 

none 

631 

717 
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The  Zoo  Outreach  Organization  (India)  is  again  offereing  some  beautiful  greeting  cards  which  feature 
species  found  in  South  Asia.  These  cards  sell  for  $10.00  (£8)  per  packet  of  12.  All  profits  will  go  to 
Z.0.0.  to  run  their  network,  training  and  conservation  workshops.  The  cards  depict  the  following 
species:  Sarus  Crane,  Asian  Elephant,  Indian  Cheetah,  Jungle  Fowl,  Tiger,  Nilgiri  Thar,  Gaur,  Atlas 
Moth,  Clouded  Leopard  (below),  Pale  Hedgehog,  Malabar  Gliding  Frog,  Great  Hornbill,  Sangai, 
Asian  Chameleon,  Sweetlip  Fish,  Common  Hoopoe,  Indian  Tiger,  Asian  Painted  Bat,  Tamil  Lacewing, 
Hedgehog  Seahorse  and  Lion-tailed  Macaque.  You  can  order  any  grouping  of  12  that  you  want 
(pending  availability).  You  may  view  the  cards  in  full  color  and  place  an  order  at  their  website  at 
http://www.zooreach.org-just  click  on  the  frog  on  the  home  page.  Want  to  know  more  about  Z.O.O.? 
Check  out  their  website  or  email  at  zooreach @vsnl.com< 


Card  size  is  4.25  x 6.5  in.  All  cards  are  In  full  color. 
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By  Kayla  Grams,  USGS,  Lovell,  WY 
and  Jan  Roletto,  Columbus  Zoo 

Genus-Specific  Foraging  Unit  Deters  Destructive  Behavior 
in  the  Mandrill  {Mandrillus  sphinx) 

Mandrills  {Mandrillus  sphinx)  are  a threatened  Old  World  species  in  the  Family  Cercopithecidae.  The 
importance  of  propagating  non-hand-raised  individuals  of  this  species  who  participate  in  natural  wild 
behavior  is  crucial  to  their  longevity  as  a wild  species  in  captivity.  These  animals  have  evolved  as 
ground  dwelling  foragers.  In  the  wild  they  turn  over  rocks  when  looking  for  food  such  as  invertebrates 
and  small  vertebrates.  They  also  forage  for  fruits,  nuts,  and  plant  material,  and  have  been  documented 
to  travel  up  to  8km  (5  mi.)  a day  foraging  for  food  (Nowak,  1999).  Mandrills  have  evolved  complex 
foraging  habits  for  the  niche  they  occupy  in  the  thick  rainforests  of  the  Congo  in  Africa.  It  is  essential 
that  these  highly  intelligent  primates  have  the  same  mental  stimulation  or  the  closest  derivative  to 
wild  foraging  behavior  in  captivity. 

Mandrills  are  a large  and  powerful  Old  World  primate.  They  have  very  large  and  highly  developed 
brains,  allowing  for  advancements  in  problem  solving.  The  importance  of  participating  in  time- 
consuming  natural  foraging  behavior  is  needed  for  this  species,  since  any  free  time  can  be  dangerous 
given  their  size  and  strength,  particularly  the  males.  Any  item  placed  inside  an  enclosure  with  these 
large  primates  will  most  likely  be  destroyed  due  to  their  naturally  opportunistic  and  curious  nature. 
The  musculature  of  Mandrills  and  size  of  their  canines  also  play  a large  role  in  their  ability  to  destroy 
items  that  provide  little  mental  stimulation  such  as  toys  or  boxes.  These  destructive  behaviors  should 
not  be  reinforced,  but  instead  refocused  towards  an  activity  Mandrills  have  evolved  for  and  are 
genetically  programmed  to  do:  foraging.  Fauna-Tek’s  ingenious  genus-specific  foraging  unit  for 
large  Old  World  primates  (2010  ANTHROPOIDEA)  focuses  exclusively  on  foraging,  deterring 
destructive  behavior  commonly  seen  in  captive  animals. 

It  is  beneficial  to  use  materials  that  can  not  be  easily  destroyed  when  dealing  with  large  primates  such 
as  the  Mandrill.  The  genus-specific  foraging  unit  is  made  of  hard  polypropylene,  which  cannot  easily 
be  destroyed.  The  unit  provides  mentally  challenging  stimulation  that  also  meets  the  needs  of  the 
species’  problem-solving  capabilities  when  properly  assembled,  filled,  and  hung  within  reach  outside 
of  a Mandrill  enclosure  (see  Figure  1). 

The  genus-specific  foraging  unit  is  14”  high  by  17”  wide  (36-43cm).  It  has  four  sides  with  500 
cavities  inside  and  outside  of  the  unit  where  food  items  can  be  placed.  There  are  holes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  unit  so  the  Mandrill  can  reach  inside.  It  has  24  sleeves  covering  poles  with  cavities.  The 
sleeves  must  be  lifted  and  turned  to  retrieve  covered  food  items  in  the  poles.  The  unit  has  two  large 
rotating  disks  that  align  with  holes  on  the  disk  to  cavities  on  the  outside  of  the  unit.  This  series  of 
complex  devices  in  one  is  necessary  for  Mandrills,  since  they  have  extraordinary  problem-solving 
skills.  The  unit  is  large  enough  that  a partial  or  whole  diet  can  be  incorporated  into  it.  The  foraging 
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unit  provides  a complex  and  sanitary  way  for  one  of  Africa’s  threatened  species  to  utilize  natural 
problem-solving  behavior  and  pass  that  crucial  information  on  to  their  non-hand-raised  young  in 
captivity.  The  unit  can  also  be  used  for  the  endangered  Drill  {Mandrillus  leucophaesus),  the  only 
other  member  of  the  Genus  Mandrillus.  This  unit  is  a deterrent  to  destructive  and  neurotic  behavior.  It 
enables  Mandrills  to  refocus  destructive  behavior  to  mimic  natural  wild  behavior  using  the  complex 
and  sanitary  unit. 

—Andrea  Kingsbury,  Zoo  Keeper 
Yorks  Wild  Kingdom,  York,  ME 
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Special  thanks  to:  Fauna-Tek,  (207)  646-7173;  www.fauna-tek.com 


Figure  1.  Mandrill  {Mandrillus  sphinx)  foraging  from  unit  hung  outside 
of  the  enclosure  (Photo  by  Matt  Holbrook). 

(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety  considerations. 
Always  think  ahead  and  use  good judgement  when  trying  new  ideas.  You  are  invited  to  submit  materials 
for  the  Enrichment  Options  Column.  This  might  include  recipes,  toys,  puzzle  feeders,  olfactory 
enrichment  ideas,  etc.  Drawings  and  photos  of  enrichment  are  encouraged.  Send  to:  AKF/Enrichment, 
3601  SW 29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614-2054.  Eds.) 
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Long  before  the  birth  of  Andalas,  the  zoological  and  scientific  community  was  looking  to  the 
Cincinnati  Zoo’s  Center  for  conservation  and  Research  of  Endangered  Wildlife  (CREW)  for 
information  never  before  available  regarding  the  highly  endangered  Sumatran  rhino  {Dicerorhinus 
sumatrensis).  It  was  the  Zoo’s  Dr.  Terry  Roth,  Vice  President  of  Animal  Sciences  and  Director 
of  CREW,  who  discovered  that  the  Sumatran  rhino  was  an  induced  ovulator.  Since  less  than  300 
of  these  animals  survive  in  the  wild  and  only  16  are  in  captivity,  this  was  very  valuable  knowledge 
for  the  Sumatran  rhino  breeding  efforts  worldwide.  It  was  also  Dr.  Roth  who  used  ultrasound 
examination  to  confirm  the  pregnancy  and  to  monitor  its  progress. 

Scientific  knowledge  gained  from  the  Cincinnati  Zoo’s  work  with  the  Sumatran  rhino  has  already 
been  put  to  use  at  the  Sungai  Dunsun  Sumatran  rhino  Conservation  Centre  in  Malaysia,  home  to 
almost  half  of  the  captive  population.  As  a result,  animals  at  that  reserve  are  now  breeding  and 
there  are  hopes  for  a pregnancy  in  the  near  future.  Additional  information  resulting  from  behavioral 
studies  and  developmental  monitoring  of  Andalas  is  being  shared  as  well. 

CREW  Research  Associate,  Bernadette  Plair  and  Dr.  Ken  Cameron,  one  of  the  Zoo’s  vets,  have 
been  working  on  casting  footprints  of  the  young  rhino.  Serial  footprint  measurements  on  a calf 
of  known  age  will  provide  a dataset  of  significant  value  to  conservationists  tracking  the  Sumatran 
rhino  in  the  field.  Because  rhinos  are  almost  never  seen,  information  on  animal  numbers  and 
ages  is  obtained  by  studying  the  footprints  in  the  soft  mud  of  the  Indonesian  and  Malayan  forest 
paths.  Previously,  the  age  of  the  animals  could  only  be  estimated.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  there 
will  exist  accurate  measurements  associated  with  known  ages. 

The  birth  of  Andalas  (on  13  September  2001)  marked  the  end  of  one  study  on  Sumatran  rhino 
pregnancy  and  the  start  of  another  important  study  on  the  interactions  between  the  mother  and 
her  calf  To  date,  there  is  little  published  data  on  rearing  rhino  calves.  There  is  no  information 
on  the  development  of  a Sumatran  rhino  calf  reared  by  its  mother  or  the  interaction  between  the 
two.  Information  is  being  recorded  by  zoo  volunteers  using  an  ethogram  for  the  study  of  behaviors 
indicative  of  a healthy  mother/calf  relationship.  These  behaviors  include  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
licking,  nudging,  playing  and  are  recorded  at  two-minute  intervals  for  several  hours  each  day. 

Nursing  is  another  basic  behavior  of  a newborn  and  Andalas  has  provided  an  opportunity  to 
document  the  frequency  and  the  duration  of  nursing.  This  will  be  extremely  valuable  information 
should  it  ever  become  necessary  to  hand-rear  a calf 

The  Cincinnati  Zoo’s  staff  and  volunteer  observers  have  spent  hours  gathering  and  compiling 
information  into  what  is  becoming  a comprehensive  database  and  important  scientific  reference 
on  this  species.  This  information  will  play  a critical  part  in  international  conservation  efforts  to 
save  this  most  highly  endangered  animal. 

As  of  this  writing  Andalas  was  eleven  weeks  old  and  weighed  285  pounds.  His  mother  Emi 
made  history  when  she  delivered  this  healthy,  male  calf,  the  first  Sumatran  rhino  birth  in  captivity 
in  1 12  years. 

Source:  Excerpted  from  Cincinnati  Zoo  News  Release  of 12/6/2001 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent  data  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks/ AKF,  3601  SW  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614- 
2054.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available,  and  when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind 
that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not  receive  their  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  fax  or  e-mail  listings  of positions  which  become  available  close 
to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  Fax  is  (785)  273-1980;  e-mail:  akfeditor@kscable.com<  We  are  no 
longer  located  at  the  Topeka  Zoo,  so  please  note  new  address  to  avoid  delays  in  processing. 


ANIMAL  HA NDLER/SHO W PRESENTER. . . full/part  time  with  some  benefits-private  education 
facility  in  north  San  Diego  county.  Must  have  some  public  speaking  as  well  as  animal  husbandry/ 
training  experience.  Looking  for  committed  individual  who  can  be  self-motivated,  work  well  under 
minimal  supervision.  Starts  at  $7. 00/hour  plus  commission.  Please  send  resume  and  references  to: 
Jackie  Navarro,  Director,  Wild  Wonders,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2771,  Carlsbad,  CA  92008  or  e-mail  to 
wildwonders@earthlink.net 

APPLIED  INTERNSHIP. . .the  Audubon  Institute  is  offering  an  applied  internship  at  the  Species 
Survival  Center  in  New  Orleans,  LA.  Interns  will  work  with  the  several  different  species  of  endangered 
animals  that  are  in  our  captive  breeding  program.  This  is  a volunteer  position  and  requires  a minimum 
commitment  of  ten  contiguous  weeks  with  openings  available  year-round.  Since  the  Center  is  located 
near,  but  outside  of  the  city  limits,  personal  transportation  may  be  required.  Some  on-site  housing  is 
available.  For  more  information  about  the  internships,  or  to  request  an  application,  please  contact: 
Jackie  Conlon,  Audubon  Center  for  Research  of  Endangered  Species,  14001  River  Road,  New  Orleans, 
LA  70131;  Phone  (504)  398-3166;  Fax  (504)  398-3100. 


ASSISTANT  TRAINER  ...Ocean  Journey  is  seeking  a motivated  individual  interested  in  becoming 
part  of  a dynamic,  innovative  training  program,  as  an  Assistant  Trainer.  Under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Training,  this  position  will  be  involved  in  the  training,  daily  care  and  exhibit 
maintenance  for  Southern  sea  otters,  Sumatran  tigers,  and  North  American  river  otters.  This  position 
will  also  be  involved  in  new  hands-on  training  with  river  otters  and  large  birds  for  training  programs 
involving  the  public.  Daily  responsibilities  include  animal  care  and  husbandry,  learning  and  practicing 
basic  training  methods,  observing  and  participating  in  training  goals,  exhibit  maintenance,  and  assisting 
with  educational  presentations.  Excellent  benefit  package,  salary  commensurate  with  experience.  This 
position  will  start  March  1, 2002.  Requirements  include:  a bachelor’s  degree  in  the  sciences,  six  (6) 
months  of  experience  in  care  and  training  of  marine  mammals,  open  water  SCUBA  certification  and 
the  ability  to  dive  cold-water  habitats  daily,  ability  to  lift  70  pounds  on  daily  basis,  ability  to  work 
weekends,  holidays  and  unusual  hours,  valid  driver  license  with  an  insurable  driving  record.  Submit 
resume,  references  and  cover  letter  to:  Human  Resources  Department  Ocean  Journey  700  Water  St. 
Denver,  CO  80211 


MAMMALOGIST/TRAINER  ( Sea  Otters  and  Pinnipeds) . . . Aquarium  of  the  Pacific,  Long  Beach, 
CA.  Requires  bachelor’s  degree  in  biological  sciences  or  related  field.  Sufficient  quality  and  quantity 
of  equivalent  experience  will  be  considered  for  substitution  for  degree.  Must  have  several  years’ 
experience  with  the  husbandry  and  biology  of  sea  otters,  seals  and  sea  lions  along  with  a background 
in  marine  mammal  training.  Responsibilities  will  include  husbandry  and  training  of  otters  and  pinnipeds, 
medical  treatments,  exhibit  maintenance  and  record  keeping.  Additionally,  public  presentations  are  a 
key  component  of  our  exhibits  and  this  position  requires  engaging  the  guests  on  microphone  daily  in 
a professional  and  entertaining  manner.  A background  in  aquarium  biology  of  fish  and  invertebrates 
or  the  willingness  to  learn  is  strongly  desirable.  Additional  requirements  include:  SCUBA  certification, 
valid  driver’s  license  and  the  ability  to  lift  and  carry  50  lbs.  Send  letter/resume/  three  (3)  references/ 
salary  history  to:  Human  Resources  Department,  Aquarium  of  the  Pacific,  100  Aquarium  way.  Long 
Beach,  CA  90802.  Or  fax:  562-628-0361  - attn:  Jessica  Detsch.  Or,  email:  mryan@.LBAOP.org 

MAMMAL  KEEPER... ihis,  is  a new  position  due  to  zoo  expansion.  Requires  a BS  in  biology  or  a 
related  field.  Duties  include  animal  care,  plant  care,  and  exhibit  maintenance/repair.  Responsible  for 
all  aspects  of  daily  animal  care  and  maintenance  including:  cleaning,  feeding,  watering,  observing, 
propagation,  monitoring  health,  medicating  under  veterinary  supervision,  record  keeping,  and  informal 
educational  exchange  with  zoo  guests.  Will  work  with  a varied  collection  of  mammals  as  well  as  birds 
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and  reptiles.  This  person  must  demonstrate  good  written  and  oral  communication,  problem  solving, 
organizational,  and  interpersonal  skills.  Must  be  motivated  and  able  to  work  independently  and  as 
part  of  a team.  This  is  a full-time  position  that  involves  working  weekends,  holidays,  and  occasional 
evening  events.  Starting  salary  is  $10.23  per  hour  with  excellent  benefits.  Candidates  should  be  in 
good  physical  condition  and  able  to  present  a positive,  professional  image  of  the  City  of  Lufkin  and 
the  Zoo  to  members  of  the  public.  For  more  information  about  the  Ellen  Trout  Zoo  and  the  City  of 
Lufkin,  please  visit  our  websites  at  www.ellentroutzoo.com  and  www.cityoflufkin.com.  Send  letter  of 
intent  and  resume  to:  Human  Resources,  City  of  Lufkin,  RO.  Box  190  Lufkin,  TX  75902. 

ELEPHANT  /TE'EPE'/?... responsible  for  the  care,  management,  welfare,  training,  enrichment  and 
applicable  research  of  two  (2)  Asian  cows  as  well  as  other  animals.  Requires  the  ability  to  work  as  a 
member  of  an  active  team  in  a proactive  elephant  program.  Experience  with  elephant  management 
(protected  and/or  free)  is  preferable.  Candidates  for  the  position  must  possess  experience  in  an  AZA- 
accredited  institution  and  a bachelor’s  degree  in  a related  field.  Other  education/experience  combinations 
will  be  considered.  Must  have  strong  interpersonal  communication  skills  and  team-oriented  philosophy. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  To  apply  send  a resume  and  list  of  references  to:  Nancy  S. 
Hollenbeck,  Assistant  Director,  Santa  Barbara  Zoological  Gardens,  500  Ninos  Drive,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93103 

COORDINATOR  OF  INTERPRETATION  (COL..)  is  directly  responsible  for  the  various 
interpretation  (on-site)  programs  offered  by  the  Riverbanks  Zoo  and  Garden.  The  COI  will  be 
responsible  for  primary  care  of  the  education  animal  collection,  training  and  assignment  of  all  education 
volunteers,  as  well  as  the  coordination  of  all  education  biofacts  outposts.  The  COI  will  also  be 
responsible  for  planning/instructing  education  programs  offered  to  schools,  and  society  members. 
Qualifications:  This  position  requires  a bachelor’s  degree  in  environmental  education  or  a related 
field.  (Master’s  preferred).  At  least  two  (2  )years  of  handling/husbandry  experience  working  with 
small  herps,  mammals,  and  birds  (including  psittacines  and  raptors);  two  to  three  (2-3)  years  supervisory 
experience;  and  two  to  three  (2-3)  years  experience  delivering/planning  formal  education  programs. 
Must  possess  a valid  SC  state  driver’s  license.  Must  also  possess  a strong  desire  to  deliver  the  message, 
mission,  and  goals  of  Riverbanks  Zoo  and  Garden  to  a wide  variety  of  audiences.  Salary:  $22,776.00/ 
annual.  CONTACT:  Send  letter  of  intent,  resume  and  three  (3)  references  to:  Debbie  Bramlett,  Director 
of  Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box  1060,  Columbia,  SC  29202.  Apply  online  at  www.riverbanks.org. 
Send  resumes  to  dbramlett@riverbanks.org.  Fax  resumes  to  (803)  253-6381. 

Positions  posted  with  AAZK,  Inc.  may  also  be  found  on 
our  website  at  www.aazk.org 

Also,  you  may  want  to  check  out  the  AZA  Member  Institution  job  listings 
at  h ttp://www.  aza.  org 


Conference  on  Medical  Management  of  Cliiroptera 


The  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association  Bat  Taxon  Advisory  Group 
and  the  University  of  Florida  Veterinary  Medical  Teaching  Hospital  will  host  a symposium  on  the 
Medical  Management  and  Captive  Care  of  Chiroptera  15-18  May,  2002.The  venue  will  be  the 
Holiday  Inn,  1250  W.  University  Ave.,  Gainesville,  Florida  32601  Program  includes  presentations  on 
medical  management,  emerging  diseases,  field  programs,  conservation,  education  and  captive 
husbandry  and  management  of  Chiroptera.  The  program  will  include  sessions  on  Zoo  Education, 
Emerging  Diseases,  and  Ecology  and  Captive  Management.  Sessions,  workshops,  and  the  banquet 
dinner  will  be  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  On  Sunday  evening  (19  May)  A special  program  "'Rodrigues  Fruit 
Bat  Family  Extravaganza”  will  be  held  at  the  Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.,  1309  NW  192nd  Avenue, 
Gainesville,  FL  32609.  For  further  information  on  this  conference  or  the  workshops,  please  contact 
one  of  the  following:  John  Seyjagat,  Lubee  Foundation  at  352  485-1250  or  LUBEEBAT@aol.com 
Peter  Riger,  Nashville  Zoo  at  615  833-1534  x51or  priger@.msn.com< 
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S^bout  tfie  Cover 

This  month’s  cover  features  an  Ocelot  (Felis  pardalis)  named  “Leah”  drawn  by  Amy 
Burgess,  a keeper  at  the  Oakland  Zoo,  Oakland,CA.  The  ocelot  is  a small,  mainly  South 
American  cat  occurring  in  a wide  variety  of  habitats  from  humid  tropical  forests  to  fairly 
dry  scrub  country.  It  is  generally  terrestrial,  but  jumps,  climbs  and  swims  well.  The  diet 
includes  rodents,  rabbits,  young  deer  and  peccaries,  snakes  and  fish.  Its  luxuriant  fur  is 
gold  on  the  head  and  the  middle  of  the  back;  on  the  sides  it  is  silvery  with  black,  metallic 
spots  in  longitudinal  rows.  Ocelots  live  in  pairs,  something  that  is  rare  in  cats.  Although 
they  share  a hunting  territory,  male  and  female  hunt  separately  and  do  not  help  each 
other  in  case  of  danger.  Mating  takes  place  from  October  to  the  end  of  November  with  a 
gestation  period  of  70  days.  Litters  number  2-3  kittens  per  year.  Thanks,  Amy! 

Animal  Keepers’  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be  typed 
or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts  on  a disk  as 
well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include;  for  Macintosh  users  - Microsoft  Word  or 
Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All  illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and 
tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 
8.5”  (14cm  X 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the  text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in 
the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific  name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal 
name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use  metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements 
(standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis).  Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month- 
year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour  clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  black  and  white 
or  color  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm] ) are  accepted.  Clearly  marked  captions  should 
accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit  on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication.  Articles 
of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals  who  serve 
as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  publish 
articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments  at  the  discretion 
of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation  unless  approval  is 
requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and  FAX  contributions  of  late- 
breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows.  However,  long  articles  must  be 
sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468-1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 


Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates  and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy  of 
the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal  may  be 
ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 

E-Mail  Addresses:  You  may  reach  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  AAZK  Administrative  Offices  at: 
aazkoffice@kscable.com<  You  may  reach  Susan  Chan  and  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  at: 
akfeditor  @ kscable.com< 


AAZK  Website  Address:  www.aazk.org 
Bulletin  Board  Access:  type  “aazk”  in  member  name  box; 
type  “Elvis”  in  password  box. 

BFR  Website:  http://.bfr.aazk.org 
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Scoops  & Scuttlebutt 

Chapters  Reminded  About  Recharter  Packets  - Deadline  Nearing 

All  Chapter  officers  are  reminded  that  annual  Recharter  Packets  are  due  back 
in  the  AAZK  Administrative  Offices  by  1 March  2002  in  order  to  avoid  paying 
the  $100  late  fee.  If  you  have  questions  about  filling  out  your  forms,  contact  Barbara 
Manspeaker  at  1-800-242-4519  (US)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada).  You  can  also 
reach  Barbara  via  e-mail  at  aazkoffice(^kscable.com<  Make  certain  when  you 
return  your  packet  that  you  have  completed  all  required  information  and  have  included  a check  for 
your  Chapter’s  2002  recharter  fee.  Be  sure  and  keep  a photocopy  of  your  completed  forms  for  your 
Chapter  records.  Return  of  these  forms  is  part  of  the  Association’s  obligation  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  under  our  501(c)(3)  nonprofit  tax-exempt  status.  Failure  to  have  forms  returned  by  all  of 
AAZK’s  chartered  Chapters  puts  that  tax-exempt  status  in  jeopardy,  so  your  full  cooperation  is  greatly 
appreciated. 

Professional  Development  Committee  Seeks  Members 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  seeking  interested  members  to  serve  on  the  new  Professional  Development  Committee. 
Projects  will  include  organizing  presentations,  workshops  and  opportunities  for  the  membership  to 
continue  to  educate  themselves.  We  will  also  be  working  with  other  professional  organizations  to 
expand  opportunities  both  at  the  regional  and  national  level.  Please  send  a letter  of  interest  and 
resume  to;  Linda  King,  Dallas  Zoo,  650  South  R.  L.  Thornton  Frwy.,  Dallas,  TX  75203  or  e-mail 
Lmking83(^aol.com<  If  you  have  any  questions  contact  Linda  @ 214-670-7441.  Deadline  for 
submission  has  been  extended  to  25  February,  2002. 

Animal  Behavior  Management  Committee  Seeks  New  Member 

The  AAZK  Animal  Behavior  Management  Committee  has  one  position  open  for  a new  member.  This 
committee  is  team-oriented  and  very  active  within  AAZK.  The  group  is  involved  in  several  projects, 
including  development  of  an  AAZK  training  web  page,  developing  a database  of  trained  behaviors  in 
zoos  throughout  the  U.S.,  maintaining  an  animal  training  bibliography  and  presenting  animal  training 
workshops  at  AAZK  National  Conferences. 

Qualifications  of  this  position  include  a working  knowledge  of  current  operant  conditioning  techniques 
and  experience  applying  these  techniques  in  a zoological  setting.  Experience  in  reptile  training  is 
preferred.  Knowledge  of  and  experience  with  computer  databases  is  also  a plus,  as  much  of  the 
Committee’s  work  involves  data  entry  and  dissemination  of  information  through  various  computer 
software  programs. 

Those  interested  in  serving  on  this  committee  are  encouraged  to  send  or  email  a cover  letter  and 
resume  by  15  March  2002  to:  Beth  Stark,  Animal  Behavior  Manager,  Toledo  Zoo,  PO  Box  140130, 
Toledo,  OH  43614;  email:  BethStark@toledozoo.org< 

AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  Seeking  Info  on  Existing  Enrichment  Committees  at  Zoos 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  is  interested  in  compiling  a list  of  existing  enrichment  committees 
in  zoos,  aquariums,  sanctuaries,  and  research  facilities.  Please  send  me  the  following  information  via 
mail,  e-mail  or  fax  and  include:  Facility  name,  committee  name,  chair  or  contact  person,  address,  e- 
mail,  phone  number  and  fax  number. 

Send  to:  Alicia  Shelley,  Columbus  Zoo,  9990  Riverside  Drive,  Powell,  Ohio  43065;  Phone:  614-645- 
3464;  Fax:  614-645-3465;  e-mail:  grbear99@aol.com< 

PJC  Zoo  Animal  Technology  Program 

The  Pensacola  Juniot  College  zoo  animal  technology  program  is  now  acepting  applications  for  entry 
in  August  2002.  This  is  a two-year  associate  of  science  degree  program  offered  as  a cooperative  effort 
of  PJC  and  The  ZOO  in  Gulf  Breeze,  FL.  Our  program  includes  general  education,  a comprehensive 
series  of  academic  courses  in  animal  biology,  specialized  zoo  topic  courses,  and  practical  animal  care, 
medical  husbandry,  and  exhibit  repairs  skills  courses.  Application  packet  may  be  obtained  from  the 
PJC  biology  department  secretary  at  (850)  484-1 168  or  on  the  web  at  http://www.pjc.cc.fl.us/academics/ 
departments/deptbio.asp  and  further  information  is  available  by  contacting  Joyce  Kaplan,  PJC  Zootech 
Director,  at  jkaplan@pjc.cc.fl.us  or  by  calling  (850)  484-1164. 
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Bowling  for  Rhinos  CD  Available 

BFR  Chair  Patty  Pearthree  has  anounced  that  Chapters/Institutions  hosting  BFR  events  can  now  request 
a BFR  CD.  This  is  a multimedia  CD  which  includes  a BFR  slide  presentation  along  with  the  script, 
the  1 0-minute  Lewa  promo  CD  with  David  Attenboro  as  the  narrator,  and  a 20-minute  video  on  Ujunj 
Kulon  and  Indonesia,  along  with  a screen  saver  slide  show.  This  is  free  to  any  participating  AAZK 
Chapter  or  institution  which  is  sponsoring  a BFR  event  in  2002.  Please  contact  Patty  at  3 1 8 Montibello 
Dr.,  Cary,  NC  27513-2479;  call  (919)  678-0449;  or  e-mail  her  at  ppear3@aazk.org< 

Reminder  - Three  Types  of  Data  Transfer  Forms  Available  from  AAZK.  Inc. 

Just  a reminder  that  three  different  types  of  data  transfer  forms  are  available  to  requesting  institutions 
from  AAZK  at  no  charge.  These  forms  are  designed  to  be  used  whenever  an  animal  is  shipped  from 
one  facility  to  another  so  that  important  information  on  that  animal  can  be  passed  onto  the  receiving 
keeper  and  veterinary  staffs. 

The  following  forms  are  available  by  contact  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  1-800-242-4519  (U.S.)  and  1- 
800-468-1966  (Canada),  or  by  emailing  your  request  to  aazkoffice@kscable.com< 

•Animal  Data  Transfer  Form  (ADTForm)  - includes  information  on  diet,  reproductive 
history,  general  medical  history/physical  conditions,  and  enclosure/maintenance  data 
on  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

• Enrichment  Data  Transfer  Form  (EDTForm)  - includes  information  on  behavioral  history, 
enrichment  currently  used  and  how  implemented  (food,  exhibit,  artificial,  etc.),  safety 
concerns  for  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

• Operant  Conditioning  Data  Transfer  Form  (OCDTForm)  - includes  general  background 

information,  training  specifications,  training  schedule,  behaviors  trained  and  methods 
used  for  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

These  forms  are  provided  free  of  charge  as  a professional  courtesy  of  AAZK,  Inc.  We  encourage  all 
zoos,  aquaria  and  other  animal  care  facilities  to  adopt  the  use  of  these  forms  when  shipping  animals. 
We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  following  institutions  for  assisting  in  the  printing  expenses  for  these 
forms:  Columbus  Zoo  (ADTForm),  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum  (EDTForm),  and  Disney’s  Animal 
Kingdom  (OCDTForm). 

1st  International  Zoo  Keepers  Conference  Scheduled  for  2003 

The  first  ever  International  Convention  of  Zookeeping  will  be  held  in  The  Netherlands  in  2003.  The 
conference  will  be  held  between  2-10  October  2003  at  “Avifauna”  in  Alphena/d/Rijn  in  the  southern 
part  of  The  Netherlands.  The  meeting  is  being  organized  by  representatives  from  AAZK,  ABWAK 
(Association  of  British  Wild  Animal  Keepers),  AFSA  (French  Zoo  Keepers  Association),  ASZK 
(Australian  Society  of  Zoo  Keeping),  AICAS  (Spanish  Zoo  Keepers  Association),  BdZ  (German  Zoo 
Keepers  Association),  and  deHarpij  (Dutch  Zoo  Keepers  Association). 

It  is  hoped  this  conference  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  development  of  an  international  network  of 
zoo  keepers  which  will  “short  circuit”  the  sharing  of  informatin  and  ultimately  benefit  animal  collections 
and  their  conservation  worldwide.  While  a program  is  not  yet  finalized,  the  following  are  currently 
being  considered  by  the  organizing  committee  for  inclusion  in  the  conference  program:  Posters  & 
Oral  Presentations  - The  Future  of  Zoo  & Zookeeping;  Conservation  & Reintroduction,  Training  & 
Animal  Management  Around  the  World,  Enrichment,  and  Professional  Keeper  Development, 
Workshops,  Videos  & Displays  - Building  Networks,  Keeper  Exchanges,  Student  Placements,  National 
Associations,  “Brag  Nighf ’,  “Resource  Room”,  “Geographic  Rap  Sessions”,  and  Zoo  to  Zoo  Outreach 
Programs.  Pre  and  Post-conference  tours  to  zoos  in  the  region  are  anticipated. 

The  organizing  committee  is  now  asking  for  expressions  of  interest  in  this  conference  to  enable  us  to 
better  plan  for  this  event.  Expressions  of  interest  may  be  sent  to  GeoffUnderwood@act.gov.au 
indicating  whether  or  not  you  would  be  likely,  or  are  interested  in  attending  this  event.  Any  assistance 
people  are  able  to  offer  the  organizing  committee  is  most  welcome,  particularly  in  sponsoring  the 
attendance  of  keepers  from  less  developed  regions. 

For  updates  on  this  conference,  please  visit  our  website  at  http://es. geocities. com.jxarles20/  We 
welcome  your  comments  and/or  suggestions. 
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As  I was  unpacking  from  my  first  visit  to  the  Lewa  Wildlife  Conservancy  , I reflected  on 
eveiything  that  AAZK  has  accomplished.  The  money  we  have  raised  through  Bowling  for 
Rhinos  for  the  Conservancy  is  just  a part  of  the  picture.  We  have  grown  in  numbers  as  well 
as  maturity.  I see  that  maturity  increasing  exponentially  every  day.  We  should  be  very 
proud  of  our  accomplishments. 

The  best  example  of  our  growth  can  be  seen  in  the  partnerships  we  have  forged  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  those  we  are  going  to  form  in  the  future.  Most  recently  the  American  Zoo 
and  Aquarium  Association  (AZA)  approached  us  with  two  ideas  for  partnerships.  We  have 
begun  working  with  them  on  a Keeper  Development  Course  and  a new  Professional  Interest 
Associations  committee.  This  is  very  exciting  for  us.  After  years  of  trying  to  establish  a 
greater  role  with  AZA,  they  have  now  come  to  us.  I was  thrilled  to  sit  with  a few  AZA 
Directors  and  the  AAZK  Board  at  the  Toronto  conference  working  on  a cooperative  program. 
The  idea  of  a “Keeper  School”  has  been  kicked  around  for  years  and  now  it’s  really  happening. 
It  will  focus  on  professional  development  of  keepers,  aquarists,  captive  biologists,  etc.  who 
have  chosen  to  be  animal  care  professionals.  We  will  be  contacting  some  of  you  to  help  us 
develop  the  curriculum  and  to  instruct  the  course.  If  you  have  a particular  interest  in  helping 
on  this  please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 

Just  a few  weeks  ago  we  were  contacted  to  join  in  the  Professional  Interest  Associations 
subcommittee  of  the  AZA  Membership  Committee  as  well.  This  is  in  the  fomiation  stages 
but  will  draw  on  the  many  animal-related  organizations  to  establish  effective  and  working 
partnerships.  I am  happy  to  see  this  kind  of  cooperation  between  our  sister  organizations. 
AAZK  will  take  a prominent  role  in  this  endeavor. 

I encourage  each  of  you  to  take  an  active  role  in  the  future  of  AAZK.  We  are  always 
looking  for  people  to  fill  in  positions  on  committees.  If  you  have  any  ideas  and  comments 
for  our  committees  or  the  Board  please  contact  us.  We  will  be  having  our  Mid-year  Board 
meeting  in  Topeka  the  weekend  of  23-24  March,  so  send  us  your  thoughts, comments  and 
suggestions.  We  love  to  hear  from  you.  As  EdHansen,  AAZK  Executive  Director,  is  so 
fond  of  saying  “This  is  your  association.”  Tell  us  what  you  want  from  it.  We  will  be 
working  on  the  long-term  goals  for  the  Association  soon  and  we  need  input  from  you.  Get 
involved.  It  is  very  rewarding. 


Kevin  Shelton,  AAZK  President 
The  Florida  Aquarium 
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AAZK  Announces 
New  IVIembers 

Allison  Shea  and  Michelle  O’Brien,  Zoo  New 
England  (MA);  Colin  Grubel,  Ross  Park  Zoo 
(NY);  Jenny  Brubaker,  Baltimore  Zoo  (MD); 
Flavio  MoiTissiey,  Gatorland  (FL);  Michele  R. 
Schwartz,  Lion  Country  Safari  (FL);  Eric 
Todd,  Cincinnati  Zoo  (OH);  Kelly  Hodge, 
Indianapolis  Zoo  (IN);  Vicky  Tillman,  Detroit 
Zoological  Institute  (MI);  Tim  Lynde,  Dakota 
Zoological  Society  (ND);  AnnaLisa 
Baumghaurd,  Henry  Doorly  Zoo  (NE); 
Michelle  Muniz,  Audubon  Institute  (LA); 
Victoria  Zahn,  Oklahoma  City  Zoo  (OK); 
Melissa  A.  Coody,  Dalkas  World  Aquarium 
& Zoological  Garden  (TX);  Heidi  Sell  and 
Nancy  Kaufman,  Caldwell  Zoo  (TX);  Michele 
Stone,  Wild  Wonders,  Inc.  (CA);  Paul  Michael 
Colo,  San  Diego  Zoo  (CA);  David  Partington, 
Toronto  Zoo  (Ontario);  and  Joseph  Jerome, 
African  Lion  Safari  (Ontario). 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

F.O.  Wilson  Zoo  Library 
Oklahoma  City  Zoo,  Oklahoma  City,  OK 


Enriclimenf  Comm  ittee/L  eafhep  Elves 
Sponsor  Enrichment  E)esiqn  Contest 

Animals  getting  edgy?  Are  they  missing  the 
crowds  from  last  summer?  Feeling  creative 
with  no  outlet  or  time?  HAVE  WE  GOT 
NEWS  FOR  YOU  ! 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee,  in 
partnership  with  The  Leather  Elves,  is  proud 
to  announce  the  1ST  ANNUAL 
ENRICHMENT  DESIGN  CONTEST. 

Get  your  drawing  boards  ready  to  create  the 
enrichment  device  you’ve  only  dared  to 
dream  about.  The  contest  involves 
submission  of  designs  for  enrichment  devices 
to  be  judged  by  the  Enrichment  Committee 
on  the  basis  of  safety,  innovation  and 
affordability.  Entries  should  be  taxon 
specific.  Sheet  metal  and  welding  are  not 
materials  that  The  Leather  Elves  use.  Other 
materials  will  be  considered  with  regards  to 
their  accessibility. 

Winning  entries  will  be  manufactured  by  The 
Leather  Elves  and  awarded  to  the  facility 
where  the  design  originated.  The  device  will 
be  named  after  the  designer.  All  designs  that 
are  manufactured  will  become  the  property 
of  The  Leather  Elves  and  5%  of  all  revenue 
from  any  future  sales  of  winning  devices  will 
be  donated  to  AAZK,  Inc. 


Frank  Buck  Zoo 
Gainesille,  TX 

Oregon  Zoo  Animal  Management  Library 
Oregon  Zoo,  Portland,OR 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Gerald  W.  Murrie 
San  Diego,  CA 

New  Institutional  Members 

Central  Park  Zoo  Keeper  Staff 
Central  Park  Zoo,  NY.,  NY 


Look  for  guidelines  for  the  contest  which  will 
be  available  on  the  AAZK  Enrichment 
Committee  website  (www.enrich.org/aazk), 
in  a future  issue  of  AKF,  and  in  a future  issue 
of  The  Shape  of  En  richment. 

So  watch  for  more  information  on  the  contest 
and  get  those  creative  juices  flowing! 


CORRECTION  - Please  Note 

In  the  December  2001  issue  of  AKF  the 
website  address  for  The  Leather  Elves 
was  given  incorrectly  on  page  493.  The 
correct  website  address  is: 

www.theleatherelves.com 
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AZA's  National  Spokescritter  Campaign 

“This  project  has  the  potential  to  raise  our  public  visibility  as  a professional  association  to  a level 
we ’ve  never  been  before.  It  has  the  potential  to  raise  significant  funding  for  our  conservation  science 
and  education  initiatives,  our  professional  development  programs  and  all  of  the  things  that  we  as  an 
Association  are  discovering  that  we  need  to  do.  What  could  come  of  this  relationship  if  we  spent  the 
next  twelve  months  nurturing,  encouraging  and  even  prodding  Proprietary  Media  to  be  all  they  can 
be!  I’m  guessing  great  things.  I hope  you  will  join  me  this  next  year  in  supporting  their  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  us.  ” 

" John  Lewis 
AZA  President 
Director,  John  Ball  Zoo 


Zoo  and  aquarium  staff  across  the  country  have  no  doubt  recently  become  aware  of  AZA’s  spokescritter 
campaign,  which  represents  AZA’s  first-ever  national  branding  campaign  and  features  AZA’s  new 
spokescritter,  Aza  (Ay-zah)  in  a series  of  programs  designed  to  generate  greater  awareness  for  AZA 
and  AZA  members;  and  generate  increased  revenue,  attendance,  and  support  for  the  work  of  AZA 
zoos  and  aquariums.  The  campaign  has  been  a long  time  in  development  and  has  evolved  over  the 
years  with  a great  deal  of  input  from  AZA  staff  and  committees  and  the  involvement  of  countless  zoo 
and  aquarium  professionals.  AZA’s  President  and  Board  of  Directors  have  indicated  that  the 
spokescritter  project  is  a top  priority  for  AZA. 

Collectively,  AZA  zoos  and  aquariums  represent  an  enormous  audience,  but  without  a recognizable 
national  brand  and  aggregation  of  individual  strengths,  they  have  not  been  positioned  to  compete  for 
major  corporate  support  at  the  national  level.  A cohesive  national  branding  campaign,  supported  by 
all  members,  will  enable  AZA  institutions  to  generate  the  recognition  and  revenue  enjoyed  by  the 
NBA,  NFL  and  Major  League  Baseball,  to  name  a few  examples.  Beyond  revenue  and  visitors,  this 
campaign  will  greatly  increase  the  recognition  that  AZA  and  all  its  member  zoos  and  aquariums  are  a 
powerful  force  in  conservation,  conservation  education  and  animal  care. 

The  first  big  effort  for  all  AZA  institutions  partnering  with  this  campaign  has  been  to  promote  Aza’s 
Poll  for  the  Planet  at  www.azasweb.com.  The  goal  is  to  have  one  million  children  take  the  poll. 
Keepers  across  the  country  and  around  the  world  (the  Poll 
is  in  11  languages)  can  have  a big  impact  on  the  Poll’s 
success  by  having  their  children  take  it  and  by  promoting 
it  to  their  families  and  friends. 

Next  month’s  issue  of  AFK  will  feature  more  on  the 
Poll  and  some  of  the  ways  keepers  will  feature  in 
this  national  campaign.  If  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  campaign,  please  feel  free  to  contact  Liza 
Herschel,  Director  of  Zoo  & Aquarium  Content  at 
Lherschel@proprietarymedia.com  or  301 .249.0283. 
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KANSAS  CITY  ZOO 
October  6 - 10,  2002 
WOO,  WOO,  WOO!!! 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  and  Association 
of  Zoological  Horticulture  will  be  hosting  a joint  national 
conference  in  Kansas  City,  MO,  October  6th  to  the  10th, 
2002.  The  Westin  Crown  Center  in  the  Crown  Center 
Plaza  will  be  the  site  for  the  meeting.  Room  rates  are: 
$132  for  single/double 
$142  for  triples 
$152  for  quads 

Deadline  for  abstracts:  July  1,  2002 

Deadline  for  papers:  Sept.  6,  2002 

Our  theme  this  year,  “Branching  Out”  has  a dual  meaning.  We  are  looking  for  papers  that 
not  only  encompass  the  scope  of  what  a zoo  keeper  does  in  all  entities  of  work,  i.e.  AZA, 
exhibit  design,  public  speaking  etc.  but  also  how  keepers  and  horticulturists  work  together. 

Abstracts  must  include  the  following  information: 

• Name  of  presenter  and  co-authors 

• Zoo  or  aquarium  affiliation 

• Position  or  title 

• Title  of  paper  or  workshop 

• Short  bio  of  yourself  (for  introduction) 

Please  limit  abstracts  to  one  or  two  paragraphs.  Abstracts  must  include  in  detail  the 
significance  of  the  topic  to  be  presented  along  with  the  results,  conclusions,  or  benefits  of 
the  work  described.  Poorly  written  abstracts  or  those  not  containing  the  proper  submission 
infonnation  will  be  returned.  Please  also  include  anticipated  AV  needs. 

For  more  information  visit  our  website  at  www.AAZKAZH2002.ORG 


BRANCHING  OUT 


2002 


FIRST  CALL  FOR  PAPERS 


Submit  one  copy  of  the  abstract  to: 

Jacque  Blessington 

Kansas  City  Zoo 

6700  Zoo  Drive 

Kansas  City,  MO  64132 

Email:  AAZKAZH2002@AOL.COM 

Phone:  (816)  513-5700  ext.  25703 

Fax:  (816)  513-4654 


And  one  copy  to: 

Jeff  Phillips 

National  Programs  Chair 
136  Harpersfield  Street 
Davenport,  FL  33837 
Email: 

jeff_phillips@worldnet.com 
Fax:  (863)  424-7421 
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Coming  Events 


The  Animal  Behavior  Management  Alliance 

(ABMA)  will  be  holding  the  2nd  Annual  Conference 

“Enhancing  Animal  Welfare  through  Positive 
Reinforcement”,  26  February  - 2 March  2002  in  San 
Diego,  CA.  This  conference  is  hosted  by  the  San  Diego 
Zoo,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  and  SeaWorld  San 
Diego.  For  information,  contact  Gary  Priest  at 
gpriest@, sandicgozoo.org  or  at  (619)  23 1-1515. 

National  Wildlife  Reahbilitators  Association  20th 

Annual  Symposium  - 5-9  March  2002  in  St.  Louis, 
MO.  CE  hours  available,  sessions  and  workshops  cover 
many  native  animal  care  topics.  For  more  information, 
please  contact  the  National  Wildlife  Rehabilitators 
Association,  14  North  7th  Avc.,  St.  Cloud,  MN  56303. 
Phone:  (320)  259-4086;  e-mail:  nwra@nwrawildlifc.org 
or  visit  the  NWRA  website  at  www.nwrawildlifc.org< 

ASZK  (Australasian  Society  of  Zookeeping)  "Back 

to  Basics"  Conference  - 1 5 - 1 7 March  2002  Australia 
Zoo,  Queensland,  Australia.  Contact  Liz  Romcr  on 
slromer@bigpond.com 


American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians  - 6-10 
October  2002  in  Milwaukee,  Wl.  Program  sessions 
include  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  Avian  Medicine, 
Hoofstock,  Carnivores,  Primates,  Case  Reports,  Aquatic 
Animals,  Pathology,  Conservation  Medicine,  Emerging 
Diseases,  Reproduction  and  Contraception,  Behavior, 
Enrichment  and  Conditioning,  and  Biomatcrial  Banking. 
There  will  also  be  a poster  session,  veterinary  and 
graduate  student  paper  competitions,  and  workshops/ 
wet  labs. 

For  information  regarding  presentations  of  papers, 
please  visit  our  website  at  www.aazv.org  or  contact 
Randy  Jungc,  DVM,  St.  Louis  Zoo,  Forest  Park,  St. 
Louis,  MO  631J0;  Phone  (314)  768-5487;  Fax  (314) 
768-5454;  E-mail  rcjungc@aol.com< 

For  additional  conference  information,  please  contact 
Wilbur  Amand,  VMD,  Executive  Dircctor/AAZV,  6 
North  Pennell  Rd.,  Media,  PA  19063;  Phone  (610)  892- 
4812;  Fax  (610)  892-4813;  E-mail 

75634. 235@compuscrvc.com< 


Riddle's  Elephant  and  Wildlife  Sanctuary  Fourth 

Elephant  Ultrasound  Workshop  - 20-24  March  2002. 
For  further  info  please  contact  them  at  e-mail: 
clcphantsanctuary@alltcl.nct< 

Protected  Contact  Training  and  Enrichment 

Workshop  - 12-16  May  2002.  Presented  by  Active 
Environments  at  the  North  Carolina  Zoo.  Workshop 
designed  for  keepers,  managers,  supervisors,  curators, 
and  veterinarians  working  with  both  Asian  and  African 
elephants.  Curriculum  will  focus  on  fundamentals  and 
practical  application  of  protected  contact  as  a 
comprehensive  system  for  the  management  of  captive 
elephants  through  classroom  instruction,  discussion, 
group  activities  and  demonstrations.  Workshop 
content  will  also  include:  designing  and  sustaining  an 
effective  environmental  enrichment  program;  problem 
solving;  foot  care;  medical  management  through 
voluntary  cooperation;  restraint  and  immobilization; 
and  protected  contact  facility  design.  For  further 
infomiation  contact  Active  Environments,  Inc.  - phone: 
(805)  737-3700;  fax:  (805)  737-3705;  e-mail: 
activc_cnvirons@ix.nctcom.com< 

Symposium  on  the  Medical  Management  and 

Captive  Care  of  Chiroptera  - 15-18  Mav.  2002.  The 
AZA’s  Bat  TAG,  The  Lubcc  Foundation,  and  the 
University  of  Florida  will  be  hosting  this  symposium 
as  well  as  a zoo  educator  and  teacher  workshop.  For 
more  infomiation  log  on  to  www.lubcc.com  or  contact 
John  Scyjagat  at  (352)  485- 1 250  or  Donna  Bear-Hull  at 
hulldb@jaxzoo.org< 

19th  Congress  of  the  International  Primatological 

Society  - 4-9  August  2002  in  Beijing,  China.  More 
information  on  the  congress:  http://www.ips.ioz.ac.cn 


Defenders  of  Wildlife  Fourth  National  Conference 

- 1 7-20  November  2002  in  Monterey,  CA.  For  more 
information  or  to  receive  a conference  brochure, 
please  contact:  Yvonne  Borresen,  Defenders  of 
Wildlife,  1101  14th  St.,  NW,  Stc.  1400,  Washington, 
DC  20005  or  call  (202)  789-2844,  ext.  315.  You  can 
also  e-mail  camivorcs2002@dcfcnders.org  or  visit 
www.dcfcndcrs.org/camivorcs  2002< 

First  International  Conference  on  Zookeeping  in 

2003  - The  Netherlands  - Will  be  held  between  2-10 
October  at  birdpark  Avifauna.  For  further  information 
please  visit:  http://cs.gcocites.com/ixarlcs20/index.htm< 


THE 

GOURMET 
RODENT 


RATS  AND  MICE 

Bill  & Marcia  Brant 


6115  SW  137th  Avenue 
Archer.  FL  32618 

(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  495-9781 
e-mail;  GrmtRodent9aol.com 

® All  RJ^ta  Reserved 
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AAZK  Award  Nominations  Are  Now 

Being  Accepted  for  2002 


The  AAZK  Awards  Committee  is  accepting  nominations  for  the  Jean  M.  Hromadka 
Excellence  in  Zookeeping  Award  (EZ)  The  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Zoo  Keeper 
Education  (CMZET  and  The  Certificate  of  Excellence  in  Exhibit  Renovation  (CEERt 

to  be  presented  at  the  2002  AAZK  Conference  in  Kansas  City,  MO.  The  deadline  for  all 
award  nominations  is  1 June  2002.  Information  concerning  the  qualifications,  nomination 
procedure,  selection  procedure  and  an  explanation  of  the  awards  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  Janet  McCoy,  Chair,  AAZK  Awards  Committee,  Oregon  Zoo,  4001  S.W.  Canyon 
Rd.,  Portland,  OR  97221. 

Jean  M.  Hromadka  AAZK  Excellence  in  Zookeeping  (EZ)  Award 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  (AAZK)  is  the  administering  organization 
of  the  Jean  M.  Hromadka  Excellence  in  Zookeeping  Award  presented  by  the  AAZK  Awards 
Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  recognize  achievement  and  detenuination  of  an 
individual  in  the  zookeeping  field  and  in  fostering  professionalism.  Zookeeping  is  a science 
combining  zoology,  biology,  animal  management,  behavioral  observation  and  daily  record 
keeping  on  the  collection  of  species  in  their  care.  This  is  essential  knowledge  for  maintaining 
a species  effectively  in  captivity.  The  excellent  zookeeper  must  excel  in  one  or  more  of 
these  areas,  but  not  be  lacking  in  any  of  them. 

The  Excellence  in  Zookeeping  Award  was  founded  by  John  Siegel,  1974-1975  CHAIR,  in 
1974.  The  original  name  of  the  award  was  the  Marlin  Perkins  Award,  named  after  the 
famed  zoologist  who  started  his  career  as  a zookeeper.  The  name  was  changed  in  1978  to 
the  EZ  award.  In  1990,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Jean  M.  Hromadka  Excellence  in 
Zookeeping  Award  in  memory  of  her  outstanding  contributions  to  the  furtherance  of  AAZK 
through  committee  work  and  as  President.  The  award  is  presented  at  the  annual  AAZK 
National  Conference. 

Qualifications: 

1.  The  nominee  must  be  a full-time  animal  keeper,  employed  in  any  North  American 
zoological  institution,  aquarium  or  related  facility  for  at  least  five  years. 

2.  The  nominee  must  have  been  employed  at  least  two  years  on  permanent  status  at  the 
same  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility. 

3.  The  nominee  must  be  nominated  by  his  or  her  peers  who  have  also  been  employed  at 
that  same  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility.  Supporting  nominations  may  be  submitted  by 
management  personnel  from  the  same  institution. 

Nomination  Procedure: 

1.  List  name,  position,  institution’s  name,  address,  phone  and  Director,  years  of  service 
in  the  field  and  the  recommendation  of  peers  or  colleagues. 

2.  List  and  document  commitment  to  the  profession,  outstanding  achievements, 
practical/outstanding  application  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  keeper  skills,  etc. 
Verification  of  these  facts  must  be  signed  by  the  zoo  director,  curator,  or  immediate 
supervisor  of  the  individual  being  nominated. 

3.  List  any  extra  activities  outside  of  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility  work:  working  with 
conservation  groups,  youth,  wildlife  officials,  etc. 

4.  Deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

Selection  Procedure: 

The  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers,  will  independently  review  each  nominee. 
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Certificate  of  Merit  for  Zookeeper  Education  (CMZE) 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  (AAZK)  is  the  administering  organization 
of  the  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Zookeeper  Education  (CMZE)  presented  by  the  AAZK  Awards 
Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  recognize  individuals,  institutions  and 
organizations  in  the  zoological  community  most  actively  promoting  educational  programs 
for  zookeepers.  Examples  of  such  support  are:  reimbursements  for  fonnal  education,  keeper 
training  courses  and  staff  seminars. 

The  CMZE  was  founded  by  Jeff  Roberts,  1976-1978  CHAIR,  in  1978,  to  compliment  the 
work  of  the  AAZK  Education  Committee  that  had  been  formed  at  that  time.  The  award  is 
presented  at  the  annual  AAZK  National  Conference. 

Qualifications: 

1.  Any  staff  individual,  institution  or  organization  from  a North  American  zoo,  aquarium 
or  related  facility  is  eligible. 

2. The  keeper  training  program  must  have  been  in  existance  for  at  least  one  year. 

Nomination  Procedure: 


1.  If  you  feel  that  your  institution,  organization  or  a staff  individual  merits  such  an  award, 
please  submit  a letter  of  nomination  which  mentions  specifically  the  educational 
programs  that  are  offered. 

2.  Claims  made  should  be  backed  up  with  documentation  for  the  committee  to  review. 

3.  List  the  institution  or  organization’s  name,  address,  phone  and  Director. 

4.  The  deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

Selection  Procedure:  The  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers,  will  independently 
review  each  nominee. 


Certificate  of  Excellence  in  Exhibit  Design  Renovation 

tCEERl 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  (AAZK)  is  the  administering  organization 
of  the  Certificate  of  Excellence  in  Exhibit  Renovation  (CEER)  presented  by  the  AAZK 
Awards  Committee.  The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  recognize  institutions  or  organizations 
in  the  zoological  community  for  the  design  and  renovation  of  existing  animal  facilities 
which  involved  active  keeper  participation  in  the  process. 

The  CEER  was  established  by  Janet  McCoy,  1990  CHAIR.  Bill  Whittaker  proposed  the 
award  to  the  AAZK  Board  of  Directors.  The  award  is  presented  at  the  annual  AAZK  National 
Conference. 

Qualifications: 

1.  Any  North  American  zoological  institution  or  organization  is  eligible. 

2.  The  renovated  exhibit  must  be  in  full  operation  for  at  least  two  years. 

3.  The  exhibit  must  be  nominated  by  a keeper  at  that  same  institution  or  organization. 
Supporting  nominations  may  be  submitted  by  management  personnel  from  the  same 
institution. 
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Nomination  Procedure: 


1.  List  institution  or  organization’s  name,  address,  phone  and  Director. 

2.  Document  local  awards  or  commendations  for  exhibit,  drawings,  8X10  color 
photos  - no  slides  (2  before  and  8 after),  and  renovated  exhibit  type: single  or 
multispecies,  and  size. 

3.  Document  keeper  participation  in  the  design  and  why  the  existing  facility 
was  renovated. 

4.  Document  interface  with  other  zoo  divisions;  and  maintenance  of  exhibit  after 
completion. 

5.  The  deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

NOTE:  Materials  will  not  be  returned. 

Selection  Procedure:  The  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers,  will  independently 
review  each  nominee. 

Nominee  Evaluation: 

The  evaluation  of  each  nomination  is  broken  down  into  four  categories  based  on  the  general 
guidelines  outlined  for  the  award.  The  four  categories  are:  Keeper  Involvement,  Exhibit 
Functionality,  Exhibit  Management  and  Visitor  Point  of  View/  Other  Information.  Items 
the  committee  is  looking  for  are  the  following: 

A.  KEEPER  INVOLVEMENT: 

a)  degree  of  keeper  involvement  with  conceptual  development  of  exhibit 

b)  degree  of  keeper  involvement  with  facilitation  of  completion  of  exhibit, 

(fund  raising,  promotion,  assist  with  construction) 

c)  contribution  to  educational  experience  (graphics,  conservation  message) 

d)  originality  - is  it  something  new  and  different,  or  has  it  been  tried  before 

B.  EXHIBIT  FUNCTIONALITY: 

a)  versatility  - indoor/outdoor,  four  seasons,  protection  from  elements 

b)  accommodates  and  encourages  animal’s  natural  behavior  - climbing  structures,  land 
area,  height,  water 

c)  hard  (gunite,  concrete)  vs  soft  (grass,  dirt)  environments  - as  to  animal  needs 

d)  sight  lines  valuable  to  animal  as  well  as  visitor  - important  to  some  animals  (polar 
bear,  chimps) 

e)  physical  and  visual  barriers  for  animal’s  use,  animal  safety 

f)  flexible  entrance/exits  (hoofstock  - more  than  one  entrance) 

g)  ability  to  exhibit  natural  social  grouping 

h)  breeding  success 

C.  EXHIBIT  MANAGEMENT: 

a)  how  management  of  exhibit  interfaces  with  other  zoo  divisions  (grounds, 
maintenance  - simple  repair,  paint) 

b)  keeper  serviceability,  overall  maintenance  of  exhibit  and  surroundings 

c)  adequate  drains  and  properly  located 

d)  quality  and  versatily  of  holding  areas  - ease  of  separating  animals,  moving, 
breeding,  sick 
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e)  keeper  sight  lines  - can  you  see  animal  when  they  come  into  holding  or  when 
shifting  them  between  areas,  keeper  safety 

f)  ease  of  providing  time  change  items  (browse,  logs,  feed,  novel  objects) 

g)  environmental  control  (ease  of  seasonal  adjustments  - ventilation,  heat) 

D.  VISITOR  POINT  OF  VIEW/OTHER  INFORMATION: 

a)  educational  experience  (conservation  message) 

b)  immediate  and  sustained  viewer  interest 

c)  sight  lines  - not  see  doors,  drains,  fencing  - does  it  have  esthetics 

d)  bonus  point  - local  awards,  commendation,  “wow”  factor 

e)  include  anything  else  pertinent  to  the  renovated  exhibit  that  you  think  is 
important 


The  character  of  the  award  includes  either  a plaque  or  certificate,  letter  of  notification  to  the 
institution’s  director  and  national  recognition  by  professional  journals.  Such  journals  include: 
the  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association  (AZA)  and  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Zoological  Parks  and  Aquarium  (CAZA)  Newsletters,  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  (AAZK), 
Awards,  Honors  and  Prizes:  Volume  1;  United  States  and  Canada.  The  latter  is  published 
by  Gale  Research  Company  based  in  Wheaton,  MD  and  found  in  medium  to  large  sized 
libraries  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Award  Nominations  should  be  submitted  to: 

Janet  McCoy,  Awards  Chair 

The  Oregon  Zoo,  4001  SW  Canyon  Road,  Portland,  OR  97221 

Next  month  we  will  include  information  on  making  nominations  for  the  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  . the  Meritorious  Achievement  Award,  and  the  new  Environmental 
Enrichment  (EE)  Award 


D eadline  for  M 


ti. 


ominaiions  is 


1 June  <2002 


The  Bald  Eaq  le  “ the  good,  the  had  an  dtU  uq  It) 


In  Maine,  which  has  the  Northeast’s  largest  population  of  bald  eagles,  200 1 was  a very  good  year  with 
the  number  of  nesting  pairs  up  1 2%,  the  biggest  increase  ever  reports  the  Boston  Globe.  The  positive 
numbers  reflect  trends  nationwide  where  the  “number  of  mating  pairs  in  the  lower  48  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  decade”  offering  “more  evidence  of  a strong  recovery”.  Although  the  USFWS  is 
ready  to  remove  the  bald  eagle  from  the  Endangered  Species  List,  conservationists  “forsee  future 
problems  from  development”  once  ESA  protections  for  its  habitat  are  removed. 

In  a further  press  release  from  the  Columbia  State  in  South  Carolina,  it  was  noted  that  the  bald  eagle, 
recently  downlisted  from  endangered  to  threatened  status,  may  now  face  a new  factor  decimating  its 
numbers,  A disease  called  avian  vacuolar  meylinopathy  has  “obliterated”  the  growing  eagle  population 
around  Thurmond  Lake  in  South  Carolina.  Wildlife  biologists  do  not  agree  on  the  source  of  the 
disease,  but  do  agree  it  is  coming  from  man-made  resevoirs. 

Source:  GREENlines,  Issues  #1541,  Jan.  14,  2002 
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By  Kayla  Grams,  USGS,  Lovell,  WY 
and  Jan  Roletto,  Columbus  Zoo 


Behavioral  Enrichment  101 

By  Hilda  Tresz,  Arizona  Trail  Keeper 
The  Phoenix  Zoo, Phoenix,  AZ 

This  is  an  article  for  all  the  new  caregivers,  who  have  just  now  started  working  with  animals  and  are 
getting  acquainted  with  the  concept  of  exactly  what  “giving  care”  means.  I have  found  that  it  registers 
in  all  kinds  of  levels  in  the  zoo  keeper’s  mind.  For  one  thing,  “old  school  zoo  keeping”  does  not 
require  more  than  the  basic  husbandry  in  the  everyday  routine.  Even  now  in  the  21st  century,  some 
caregivers  believe  maintaining  exhibits  and  servicing  animals  is  all  that  is  required  in  their  eight-hour 
routine.  Behavioral  enrichment  is  not  required  and  is  considered  something  that  can  be  done  after 
regular  duty,  if  time  allows. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  mueh  more  to  Behavioral  Enrichment,  and  it  should  be  discussed  at  a high 
level  and  with  new  keepers,  so  they  can  fully  understand  its  value. 

In  this  artiele  I will  begin  by  asking  what  Behavioral  Enrichment  is  and  why  the  aninals  need  it.  I 
will  then  talk  about  the  specifics  of  planning  and  implementation. 

1 . What  is  Behavioral  Enrichment 

Behavioral  enrichment  serves  to  promote  the  psychological  well-being  of  captive  animals  by  enriching 
their  environment.  Behavioral  enrichment  provides  an  appropriate  environment  that  promotes  natural 
activities,  the  stimulation  breaks  down  to  several  different  levels  like  Exhibit,  Dietary,  or  Social 
Enhancements  and  can  be  used  in  many  forms. 

2.  Why  do  the  animals  need  it 

Regardless  of  an  institution’s  financial  circumstances  or  its  commitments  to  animal  welfare,  there  is 
no  way  to  recreate  ALL  the  natural  behaviors  of  the  animals  in  the  collection.  No  matter  how  well  an 
exhibit  is  designed,  and  with  the  inclusion  of  the  most  modern  behavioral  architecture,  what  may  be 
pleasing  or  attractive  to  the  human  eye  will  not  necessarily  meet  the  behavioral  needs  of  the  exhibit 
animal. 

The  fact  that  they  have  to  interact  with  humans  at  all  causes  the  animal  to  assume  behaviors  that  may 
be  deviant  in  comparison  to  their  wild  counterparts.  For  example,  we  put  them  on  feeding  schedules, 
altering  such  things  as  foraging  time,  their  choice  of  foods,  and  their  eating  patterns.  We  clean  their 
exhibits.  We  move  them  around,  introduce  and  separate  them  from  other  aninmals,  medicate  or 
euthanize  them,  in  short,  making  most  of  their  life  decisions  for  them.  To  some  degree  their  housing 
and  social  setting  will  always  be  inappropriate  and  this  ean  cause  aggression,  boredom,  and  physical 
and  psychological  illness.  It  is  the  keeper’s  responsibility,  as  the  animal’s  primary  caretaker,  to  attempt 
to  decrease  these  problems. 
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3.  How  do  we  begin! 

Behavioral  enrichment  is  a two-way  street.  It  notonly  benefits  the  animals, but  it  also  increases  the 
keeper’s  knowledgeof  their  animals. 

Kepers  need  to: 

• Research  the  natural  behaviors  of  their  animals 

• Observe  the  behavior  in  captivity 

• Talk  to  each  other  about  behavioral  problems  they  are  experiencingwith  their  animals 

• Organize  their  researh  to  arrive  at  the  best  solutions  for  the  behavioral  enrichmentof  their 
animals 

• Read  the  professional  newsletters  such  as: 

The  Shape  of  Enrichment  (published  quarterly), 

Shape  of  Enrichment,  Inc.,  1 650  Minden  Dr.,  San  Diego,  CA  02 1 1 1 -7 1 24  USA 

Animal  Keepers  ’Forum  (published  monthly)  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc., 
3601  SW  29th  Street,  Suite  133,  Topeka,KS  66614-2054  USA  http://www.aazk.org 

AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook  http:www.aazk.org 

JAAWS  (Journal  of  Applied  Animal’s  Welfare  iS'c/ewcq),  published  quarterly  by  the 
Psychologists  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals  http://www.psyeta.org/jaaws 

Reports  regarding  Behavior  Enrichment  of  captive  animalspublished  by  the  Universities 
Federation  for  Animal  Welfare  http://www.ufaw.org.uk 

• Refer  to  related  Internet  websites  like: 

The  Animal  Welfare  Institute  at  http://www.animalwelfare.com 

The  Exotic  Animals:Care  and  Conservation  Resource  Website  located  at 
http://www.pacificnet.net/~jmcnary 

The  CambridgeCenterfor  Behavioral  Studies  and  theAnimal  Trainers  SIG  of  the  Association 
for  Behavior  Analysis  have  put  together  an  excellent  overview  of  the  many  ways  that  positive 
reinforcement  techniques  are  beingused  by  professional  aninal  trainers  and  in  zoos  — 
htrtp://www.behavior.org/animals/frameset.cfm 

The  Shape  of  Enrichment,  http://www.enrichment.org 

Links  of  Interest  to  Keepers,  http://www.veederandld.20m.com/keeper.html 

• Attend  regional  and  national  AZA  and  AAZK  Conferences 

4.  How  do  we  apply  it! 

A keeper  may  have  to  work  within  the  confines  of  their  zoo’s  policy  when  it  comes  to  using  only 
natural  appearing  objects  versus  unnaturalones.  If  only  allowed  to  use  natural  materials,  a keeper  can 
still  be  creative  with  enrichment.  They  can  present  a diet  in  different  form,  change  exhibit  furniture  to 
give  it  a different  apperance,  and  when  possible,  they  can  juggle  animals  around  in  their  night  quarters, 
increasing  the  available  space  or  exposing  themto  another’s  den. 

Introducing  urine  and  fecal  droppings  of  other  species  into  the  exhibitspace  is  a simple,  no  cost  idea 
that  can  have  a remarkable  effect  on  many  aninmals. 

Tree  logs  or  branches  can  be  given  to  an  animal  from  outside  of  their  own  exhibit,  creating  visualnovelty 
and  presenting  different  smells  that  may  be  interestingto  an  aninmal  {Editor ’s  note:  Be  sure  and  check 
out  possible  toxicity  of  any  plant  material  introduced  into  an  animal ’s  exhibit.  See  http://www.AZH.org/ 
Toxic%20Plant%20Links.htm). 

Natural  materials  lying  around  on  zoo  grounds  are  a possiblesource  of  enrichment,  diet  addition  or 
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provide  playing  and  hiding  materials.  For  example:  pine  cones,  fruits,  beanpods  and  browse  or  feathers, 
shed  snake  skins,  or  different  soils. 

Donated  goods  such  as  discarded  Christmas  trees,  Halloween  pumpkins  and  cacti  can  also  be  utilized. 

In  the  night  house  there  is  more  freedom  to  be  creative,  using  items  that  may  not  be  acceptable  on 
exhibit  but  will  serve  the  dual  puspose  of  behavioral  enrichment  and  that  of  recycling  materials  - i.e. 
cardboard  boxes,  paper  bags,  newspapers,  shredded  paper,  old  clothing  and  telephone  books. 

The  keeper  has  to  keep  in  mind  that  one  does  not  want  to  alter  the  animal’s  exhibit  or  night  house  to 
the  point  where  it  confuses  or  scares  the  animal.  They  need  some  consistency  as  well  as  change. 

5.  What  works,  what  doesn ’t  work? 

In  order  to  determine  your  successes  or  failures  with  behavioral  enrichment,  you  need  to  keep  ongoing 
records  of  what  additions  or  materials  are  being  used  by  the  animals.  A good  method  of  doing  this  is 
to  keep  a book  or  journal  that  summarizes  and  evaluates  the  behavioral  enrichment  techniques  you  are 
utilizing. 

Behavioral  enrichment  is  not  a new  concept  in  zoos,  but  its  importance  is  being  recognized  more  and 
more  worldwide.  Enrichment  committees  are  being  established  to  test  and  evaluate  various  forms  of 
enrichment.  Some  institutions  are  appointing  behavioral  managers,  or  behavioral  curators,  whose  job 
is  to  identify  and  document  behavioral  problems,  generate  training  and  enrichment  solutions,  train 
new  employees  and  make  behavioral  policy  decisions. 

As  my  very  last  thought,  keepers  have  to  remember  that  cleaning  and  feeding  may  seem  like  satisfactory 
caregiving,  but  giving  care  just  has  to  stretch  a little  bit  futher.  One  can  scrub  and  clean  all  day  and 
keep  animals  in  hospital-clean  circumstances  and  they  will  exhibit  abnormal  behaviors.  Captivity  is 
the  reduction  of  natural  stimulations.  It  is  the  keeper’s  goal  to  change  what  the  animal  experiences  in 
its  captive  environment  on  a regular  basis  and  make  captivity  bearable  BBfor  them. 

Behavioral  enrichment  works  best  when  it  is  incorporated  as  part  of  the  daily  routine. 


If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments  on  previously  published 
materials,  please  send  them  to  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601  S.  W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  - 
2054  Attn:  Reactions/AKF 


(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety  considerations. 
Always  think  ahead  and  use  good judgement  when  trying  new  ideas.  You  are  mvited  to  submit  materials 
for  the  Enrichment  Options  Column.  This  might  include  recipes,  toys,  puzzle  feeders,  olfactory 
enrichment  ideas,  etc.  Dr-awings  and  photos  of  enrichment  are  encouraged.  Send  to:  AKF/Enrichment, 
3601  SW 29th  St..  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614-2054.  Eds.) 


\ 

Visit  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Website  - www.enrich.org/aazk  or 
to  join  the  Enrichment  Listserve,  email  jackbell@humboldtl.com 
An  archive  of  past  postings  may  be  viewed  at  www.caza.org/enrich 

y 
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‘‘Brilliant!” 

-Jacqule  Randall,  Assinlbolne  Park  loo,  WInnipog 

“Ontsiandfng!” 

'Hark  DeDenus,  Reid  Park  zoo,  Tucson 


“Makes  ‘Gone  With 
the  Wind’  look  like 
piece  of  crap!” 

"Rodger  Ebert* 


See  profiles  of  the  keepers  we  all  know  and  work  with:  the  Rebel, 
the  Victim  of  the  System,  the  Anal  Retentive,  the  Bunny-Hugger  ~ 
and  others  too  scary  to  mention.  Watch  them  pontificate  on  their 
careers  and  pray  you  don't  see  yourself  in  one  of  them. 


OWN  IT  ON  VHS! 

Just  send  a check  or  money  order  for  $17  US  (or  $20  Canadian),  payable  to 

‘A  A Z K ” to:  AAZK  Video,  c/o  Toronto  Zoo,  361 A Old  Finch 
Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIB  5K7,  CANADA 


Price  includes  airmail  shipping.  Please  include  your  name,  shipping  address,  and,  if  you  like,  an  e- 
mail  address;  we  can  e-mail  you  as  soon  as  shipment  takes  place,  which  will  be  within  24  hours  of 
receiving  your  check.  Any  questions  or  comments  concerning  the  video  may  be  addressed  to 
zoovideo2001  @aol.com< 

*no  relation  to  Roger  Ebert ; 
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Book 

Review 


Infectious  Diseases  of  Wild  Mammals,  3rd  ed. 

Edited  by  Elizabeth  S.  Williams  and  Ian  K.  Barker  - 2001 

Iowa  State  University  Press,  2121  South  State  Avenue,  Ames,  Iowa  50014 

776pgs.  7 X 10,  Illustrated  Price:  $109.95 

ISBN  0-8138-2556-1 

Review  by  Sandra  C.  Wilson,  DVM,  MS 
Veterinarian 

Sedgwick  County  Zoo,  Wichita,  KS 

The  large  volume  of  information  contained  in  this  book  was  contributed  by  over  70  authors  from 
around  the  world.  Although  not  comprehensive  in  nature,  this  text  does  provide  essential  and  up-to- 
date  information  on  the  known  and  suspected  pathogens  affecting  wild  mammals,  and  the  implications 
for  domestic  animals  and  the  human  population. 

Part  One  deals  with  viral  and  prion  diseases,  arranged  by  taxonomic  group.  Each  chapter  contains 
sections  on  the  history,  distribution,  host  range,  etiology,  transmission  and  epidemiology,  clinical 
signs,  pathogenesis,  pathology,  diagnosis,  immunity,  control  and  treatment,  domestic  animal  and  public 
health  concerns,  and  management  implications.  Important  diseases  including  rabies,  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  transmissible  spongiform  encephalopathies  are  covered  in  depth.  The  same  format  is 
used  in  Part  Two,  which  covers  bacterial  and  mycotic  diseases,  including  anthrax,  brucellosis,  and 
Johne’s  disease. 

Despite  the  paucity  of  illustrations  and  other  visual  aids,  the  reader  will  find  the  text  to  be  clear  and 
concise.  The  historical  information  is  fascinating,  and  the  implications  for  domestic  animals  and 
public  health  is  extremely  pertinent,  especially  in  these  times  of  heightened  awareness  of  the  threat  of 
bioterrorism.  Although  the  emphasis  of  this  text  is  not  on  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  diseases, 
the  zoo  veterinarian  will  find  the  information  in  this  book  very  helpful  in  planning  and  implementing 
preventive  health  care  programs.  All  readers  will  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  infectious  diseases 
that  affect  wild  mammals,  both  free-ranging  and  in  a captive  environment. 

Animal  Minds:  Beyond  Cognition  to  Consciousness 

By  Donald  R.  Griffin 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1427  East  60th  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60637-3954 
Released  May  of  200 1 ISBN:  0-226-30865-0 
372  pgs.  Price:  $27.50 

Review  by  Diana  Guerrero,  Animal  Behavior  Consultant 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA 

I first  encountered  Griffin’s  works  back  in  the  70’s  and  80’s  when  many  in  the  animal  behavior  field 
viewed  him  as  a heretic.  He  was  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  Cognitive  Ethology  and  so  I was 
looking  forward  to  this  review.  However  it  was  not  one  of  my  more  enjoyable  experiences. 

In  Animal  Minds:  Beyond  Cognition  to  Consciousness  Griffin  examines  and  presents  a collection  of 
studies  in  an  attempt  to  raise  questions  on  the  professional  views  of  animal  cognition  and  consciousness. 

I was  not  able  to  identity  what  he  considered  the  framework  for  understanding  animal  mentality  nor 
was  I able  to  identify  a methodology  for  interpreting  the  data  he  presents. 

The  book  presents  studies  and  findings  in  a variety  of  categories  that  include  finding  food,  predation, 
construction  of  artifacts,  tools,  categories  and  concepts,  indices  of  thinking,  communication  as  evidence 
of  thinking,  symbolic  communication,  deception  and  more. 

Although  Griffin  has  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  his  field  - this  book  falls  short  of  what  I 
had  hoped  for.  It  only  presents  more  data  for  consideration  on  this  topic.  The  book  does  contain 
interesting  information  — if  you  can  peruse  it  in  small  doses.  However,  the  bibliography  is  very 
extensive  and  of  great  value.  My  recommendation?  Get  it  from  the  library. 
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ABC's: 

Animal  Behavior 
Concerns  and  Solutions 

©2002  by  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Behavior  Consultant 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA 


Question 

Canadian  Zoo.  Our  young  tigers,  jaguars,  leopards  and  wolves  are  used  in  our  educational  outreach 
program.  Can  you  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  using  collars  and  harnesses  on  exotic  wildlife  (or 
animals  in  general)? 


Answer 

Part  Two  of  Two 

Last  month  I discussed  that  the  choice  between  the  two  is  a matter  of  preference,  staff  skill  and 
anatomical  considerations  for  the  particular  species  being  used.  This  month  will  touch  on  collar  and 
leash  training  an  animal. ' 

Notes  On  Collar  & Leash  Training 

Moving  too  fast  with  any  collar  or  leash  training  will  render  an  animal  uncooperative  or  to  disliking 
the  leash  and  collar/harness.  Habituating  a young  animal  to  a collar/harness  can  be  done  while  you 
are  in  attendance  and  with  the  animal  off  the  leash. 


Ideally,  placing  colored  identification  collars  on  young  animals  (I  am  assuming  your  animals  are 
pulled  for  hand-rearing)  helps  with  acclimation  to  something  around  the  neck  from  very  early  stages. 
Pulling  these  on  and  off  gets  the  animal  acclimated  to  the  process  just  as  consistent  handling  desensitizes 
the  youngsters  to  handling  and  restraint. 

When  the  animals  get  older,  use  care  to  not  leave  the  collar  on  when  the  animal  is  in  a group.  You  do 
not  want  any  youngster  to  experience  being  grabbed  and  tugged  or  to  have  the  collar  become  an 
inappropriate  play  toy  for  any  animal.  If  you  are  introducing  the  collar  at  a later  stage,  after  placing  it 
on  the  neck  of  your  subject  make  sure  to  distract  the  animal  into  play  or  other  activities.  This  reduces 
the  risk  of  making  the  collar  an  issue.  This  step  can  make  your  job  easier  in  the  long  run  before  you 
even  get  into  using  a leash. 

In  some  facilities,  domestic  dogs  are  used  to  help  provide  this  type  of  distraction  and  to  wear  down  the 
playful  antics  of  a youngster  before  it  is  time  to  come  out  and  be  an  ambassador.  If  you  opt  to  use  this 
strategy,  it  is  sometimes  a good  idea  to  limit  playtime  so  the  youngster  is  not  cranky  and  tired  and  so 
that  there  is  a settling  down  period  before  a handler  attempts  to  leash  up  the  animal. 

Using  the  leash  right  away  with  a collar  introduction  can  sometimes  be  an  advantage  but  only  experience 
helps  with  this  judgment  call.  Sometime  it  is  easier  to  attach  the  leash  to  the  collar/harness  before  it  is 
put  on.  (I  use  an  animal  chain  that  serves  as  both  a collar  and  leash.)  I have  found  that  the  opportunity 
for  an  excursion  creates  a positive  leash  and  collar  association  in  most  situations  and  resistance  is 
minimal. 


Having  said  that,  I also  believe  there  are  times  when  an  animal  should  lose  the  opportunity  to  come 
out  when  it  is  uncooperative  or  unruly.  This  can  be  a time-out  or  complete  loss  of  the  opportunity. 
Back-up  schedules  using  other  animals  can  be  helpful  in  this  matter.  Also,  rotating  animals  and 
avoiding  a predictable  schedule  can  help  avoid  stereotypic  behavior  and  escalated  situations  caused 
by  anticipation. 
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After  the  animal  is  comfortable  with  the  collar/harness  you  will  attach  a light  chain/lead  to  it.  I 
prefer  to  constmct  my  own  chains  with  pieces  from  a hardware  store.  I prefer  leather  or  fabric  for 
smaller  animals  since  many  youngsters  tend  to  want  to  chew  or  play  with  the  leash. 

To  constmct  a “leash/collar  chain”  use  passing  link  chain  (links  that  don’t  knot  up  but  pass  by  each 
other),  2 pieces  of  3 foot  (medium  animals)  or  2 pieces  of  4 foot  lengths  (bigger  animals),  one  well 
constmcted  swivel  (especially  for  larger  critters,  you  don’t  want  one  that  breaks  or  pulls  apart),  3 
French  links  (this  connects  the  chain  to  the  handle  and  the  swivel),  2 double  clips  or  1 double  clip  and 
1 one-sided  clip  (I  like  the  double  clips  since  you  can  replace  them  easily  if  the  springs  wear  down  or 
don’t  close  right),  a steel  ring  for  a hand  piece  (marine  supply  stores  will  have  some  if  your  hardware 
store  doesn’t). 

Once  you  have  constmcted  your  chain,  you  will  introduce  it  by  clipping  it  on  the  collar  or  harness.  I 
prefer  to  use  part  of  the  chain  as  the  collar  instead  of  clipping  it  to  a regular  one.  Don’t  allow  the 
animal  to  think  that  the  leash  is  a toy  and  don’t  allow  it  to  be  played  with.  When  you  first  start 
walking  animals  at  a young  age,  they  basically  walk  while  you  hold  the  leash  and  follow. 

Later  you  stop  during  these  jaunts  and  let  the  animal  feel  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  lead.  If  it  fights 
it,  distract  the  critter  and  then  when  the  resistance  stops,  get  down  and  coax  the  animal  to  you.  This 
gives  the  animal  a positive  association  of  not  fighting  the  leash  and  often  makes  it  forget  the  stmggle 
and/or  stop  fighting  it.  The  reinforcement  here  is  relief  of  pressure  and  praise  for  coming  toward  you. 

Later,  you  will  want  to  stake  the  animal  out  in  an  enclosed  area.  Make  sure  you  use  a very  secure  and 
deep  stake  since  this  is  very  valuable  lesson  and  you  will  not  want  anything  to  go  wrong.  Staking  out 
an  animal  teaches  it  that  it  cannot  move  against  the  lead  chain.  It  reinforces  the  lesson  of  yielding  to 
the  end  of  the  line.  Once  this  is  understood  (yielding  to  the  pressure),  an  animal  can  be  guided  easily 
when  walking  on  the  lead.  When  it  gets  bigger  (in  the  case  of  the  larger  animals)  this  psychological 
lesson  is  critical! 

When  walking,  if  the  animal  is  moving  in  the  right  direction,  stay  by  its  side.  Remember,  you  pick 
the  direction  you  are  walking  at  this  stage.  If  it  begins  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction,  stop  or  take  up  the 
slack  and  hold  the  line  taunt.  The  only  direction  where  “free  rein”  is  allowed  is  in  the  correct  direction. 
If  an  animal  balks  or  lies  down,  never  pull!  Stop  and  wait  or  crouch  and  see  if  you  can  coax  it.  If  an 
animal  learns  to  fight  this  lead  it  may  slip  right  out  of  a loose  collar  or  learn  to  hate  it.  (My  mle  of 
thumb  is  to  have  only  a one  to  two  finger  space  under  the  collar  otherwise  many  animals  can  slip  it 
right  off  in  a stmggle.) 

Sometimes  when  an  animal  balks  you  can  get  behind  it  since  just  getting  behind  an  animal  is  often 
enough  motivation  to  get  it  moving  again.  In  some  cases,  you  may  have  to  give  a small  nudge. 
Remember  to  reinforce  all  positive  steps  with  vocal  praise  and  commands  (not  repetitively  or  they 
learn  to  ignore  you).  You  can  use  verbal  or  tactile  reinforcement  when  a goal  has  been  reached  or 
when  the  animal  has  made  the  right  choice.  Food  reward  is  not  appropriate  here;  an  animal  should 
cooperate  because  it  is  a normal  day-to-day  requirement  and  part  of  the  routine. 

Whether  you  choose  a collar  or  harness,  allow  enough  time  to  make  sure  the  basics  are  covered  and 
trained  slowly  and  consistently  enough  to  obtain  success. 


About  the  Columnist;  Since  1978  Diana  Guerrero  has  worked  professionally  with  both  wild  and 
domestic  animals.  She  has  been  affiliated  with  and  certified  by  a variety  of  animal  programs  in  the 
USA  and  Europe.  She  currently  writes,  consults  and  leads  safaris.  Information  and  enrollment  for  her 
safaris,  seminars,  training  courses  and  animal  career  programs  can  be  found  at  her  website:  http:// 
www.arkanimals.com.  Publications  and  other  training  support  items  may  also  be  purchased  at  the 
site.  Questions  for  ABC’s  should  be  submitted  to  Diana  directly  via  email:  arkabc(^arkanimals.com, 
through  the  ABC’S  questionnaire  on  her  website,  or  via  regular  mail:  c/o  ARKANIMALS.COM,  RO. 
Box  1 989-2 1 5,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA  923 1 5 USA. 
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By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Curator 
Little  Rock  Zoo,  Little  Rock,  AR 


Question 

What  can  be  done  to  deter  or  prepare  for  the  terrorist  event?  (Part  II) 

Comments 

Terrorism  comes  in  many  forms,  but  by  definition  terror  need  only  be  associated  with  an  event,  not 
actually  carried  through  to  completion.  This  is  what  makes  terrorism  such  an  effective  tactic,  it  is  the 
ultimate  variable  reinforcer.  The  implied  threat  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

For  example,  if  a European  splinter  group  detonates  an  explosive  device  in  a crowded  urban  shopping 
mall,  then  maximum  damage  and  human  hysteria  is  considered  optimal  by  the  terrorist.  Thereafter, 
the  responding  agency  (be  it  military  or  law  enforcement)  must  treat  each  perceived  threat  as  a real 
event,  simply  because  the  twentieth  telephone  threat  may  be  the  real  thing. 

Historically,  this  is  why  explosive  devices  have  been  one  of  the  most  traditional  weapons  in  the 
terrorist  arsenal.  They  are  cost-effective,  easy  to  use,  and  require  minimal  personal  exposure  while 
providing  maximum  immediate  and  collateral  damage,  such  as  short-term  hysteria  and  long-term 
paranoia.  While  at  the  same  time,  agencies  must  by  definition  increase  resources  and  spending 
disproportionately  to  the  investment  made  by  the  perpetrator.  For  the  terrorist,  it’s  extremely  expedient. 

Complacency  lends  itself  to  an  easy  target  status,  as  a sense  of  false  security  simply  peaks  the  interest 
of  the  terrorist.  Not  unlike  “whistling  past  the  graveyard”  with  a surety  of  safety,  when  in  reality  there 
is  none.  Safety  is  more  than  a perception,  it  is  a composite  of  attitude  and  reality  based  on  preparation 
and  training. 

Conversely,  the  question  must  be  asked  “is  my  facility  really  at  risk?”.  Thought  provoking  as  it  is,  this 
question  ideally  is  dependent.  By  that  I mean,  while  anything  has  the  potential  of  target  status,  certain 
factors  will  increase  the  target  potential  for  a terrorist.  Public  events  which  draw  capacity  crowds  and 
media  attention  can  make  even  the  smallest  organization  look  inviting.  Still,  while  isolated  events  like 
these,  which  may  occur,  once  a year  can  arguably  justify  a substantial  increase  in  resources,  security, 
and  expenditures.  This  fails  by  definition  to  recognize  what  constitutes  a tme  “high  profile”  target. 

High  profile  targets  tend  to  be  associated  with  physical  size,  recognition,  financial  resources,  and  the 
viability  of  the  associated  media.  Terrorists  are  by  nature  disenchanted  extremists  who  will  gravitate 
inevitably  toward  the  resource  which  can  garner  the  most  attention  for  their  cause.  A large  target  is  an 
inviting  target.  Inversely,  smaller  groups  may  find  smaller  faeilities  and  organizations  targets  within 
their  grasp.  Still,  large  capacity  crowds  will  gather  the  most  attention  and  would  be  associated  with 
more  prestigious  facilities. 
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Physical  Security 

Public  parking  should  be  restricted  if  possible,  to  avoid  accesses  within  300  feet  of  a building  or 
occupied  complex  area.  Heavy  shrubs  and  vines  should  be  kept  close  to  the  ground  to  reduce 
concealment  of  explosive  devices.  A highly  visible  uniformed  security  patrol  can  be  a deterrent. 
Trash  and  debris  should  be  kept  to  a minimum  to  reduce  potential  hiding  places  for  explosive  devices. 
Trash  cans  should  be  emptied.  Consider  prohibiting  backpacks,  duffels,  and  packages  from  entry. 
Develop  a bomb  incident  plan  and  train  the  staff  in  its  use. 

Responding  to  Threats 

Keep  the  caller  on  the  line  and  gather  as  much  information  as  possible.  Record  the  call  if  at  all  possible. 
If  the  caller  doesn’t  disclose  the  bomb  location,  ask  for  this  information.  Any  detail  could  be  significant. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  background  noises  or  anything  that  might  assist  in  identifying  the  caller’s 
physical  location.  Listen  for  accents,  inflection,  male,  female,  and  voice  quality.  Notify  the  authorities 
and  your  staff  immediately.  Minimize  radio  communications.  Bombs  can  be  equipped  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  with  a trigger  sensitive  to  radio  transmissions 

Action  Evaluation  Options 

• Ignore  the  tlireat. 

- Evacuate  the  facility  immediately. 

• Evacuate  and  search  the  facility. 

Action  Options 

• An  Evacuation  Team  or  visitor  services  personnel  should  aid  the  public  in 
evacuating  and  reaching  safety. 

• Active  searches  should  require  minimum  personnel  who  are  intimately  familiar  with  a facility  and 
its  architecture.  Senior  staff  would  be  a good  choice  because  of  their  familiarity  with  the  facility. 

• Using  area  staff  members  to  search  their  areas  is  time  efficient. 

• Utilizing  trained  crisis  responders  to  search  is  the  optimal  method. 

• Once  located,  do  not  disturb  or  move  the  explosive  device.  Seek  help. 

Next  Month:  What  can  be  done  to  deter  or  prepare  for  the  terrorist  event?  (Part  III) 

/ ^ ^ 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments  on 
previously  published  materials,  please  send  them  to  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601  S.W. 

29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  Attn:  Reactions/AKF 

\ J 


(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology,  and  wildlife 
management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.S.  in  wildlife  management  and  post-graduate 
studies  in  zoology.  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant,  Shoot  Team  Leader,  ERT  Member,  Large  Mammal 
Keeper,  Senior  Keeper,  and  Zoo  Curator  at  various  zoological  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis 
management  in  zoological  institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a 
Rescue  Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/First  Aid 
Instructor.) 
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LegisCdttve  'llpcCdte 


Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 


Zambian  Government  Sets  Plans  to  Revamp  Game  Parks 

The  Zambia  Wildlife  Authority  (ZWA)  has  just  commenced  a five-year  strategic  plan  to  revamp  the 
country’s  game  parks  and  game  management  areas.  More  than  40  lodges  and  hunting  camps  await 
investment  in  the  tourism  sector  but  the  lack  of  good  trunk  and  feeder  roads  has  led  to  an  overall 
investment  decline  in  the  country’s  wildlife  areas. 

ZWA  has  appealed  to  donor  organizations  to  help  upgrade  the  roads  in  the  game  parks  to  enable 
access  to  game  lodges.  Some  of  the  lodges  are  already  leased  to  safari  outfitters  but  all  of  the  lodges 
in  seven  of  the  country’s  national  parks  are  still  available  to  prospective  bidders.  So  far,  however, 
there  has  been  little  interest  in  the  lodges  due  to  the  poor  state  of  the  parks. 

As  a final  note,  the  ZWA  endorsed  a strengthening  of  law  enforcement  activities  in  all  protected  areas. 
The  World  Bank,  NORAD,  and  Frankfurt  Zoological  Society  are  assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
parks  and  the  protection  of  their  wildlife.  Source:  WildNet  Africa  News  Archive  8 Januaty  2002 


Chimfunshi  Wildlife  Orphanage  Gains  Another  Chimp 

A female  chimp  named  Julie  that  was  one  of  the  last  exhibits  in  the  private  zoo  of  an  Arab  sheik  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Chimfunshi  Wildlife  Orphanage  in  Zambia  where  she  will  become  a surrogate 
big  sister  for  a group  of  orphan  chimps  in  the  nursery.  The  female,  age  seven,  journeyed  from  Qatar  to 
the  sanctuary  in  southern  Africa,  and  after  a period  of  quarantine  will  be  introduced  to  the  three  babies 
that  currently  inhabit  the  nursery. 

Julie  is  the  84th  chimp  to  arrive  at  Chimfunshi  - a converted  cattle  farm  in  central  Zambia  that  allows 
incurred  and  unwanted  chimpanzees  to  roam  through  enclosures  spanning  more  than  1,100  acres. 
Julie  spent  the  last  few  years  as  the  sole  chimp  in  the  private  zoo  of  a sheik  in  Qatar  but,  when  the  zoo 
was  dismantled,  she  was  adopted  by  a pair  of  German  expatriates  who  arranged  for  her  release  and 
accompanied  her  on  her  trip  to  the  sanctuary.  Source:  www.FriendsofChimfunshi.com  10  December  2001 


Botswana  and  EU  Sign  Conservation  Agreement 

Representatives  of  the  lUCN  Botswana  and  the  European  Union  have  signed  a multi-million  dollar 
wildlife  conservation  and  management  agreement.  The  “Wildlife  Conservation  and  Management 
Program”  will  support  and  improve  the  conservation  and  sustainable  use  of  Botswana’s  protected 
reserves  and  adjacent  community  managed  wildlife  areas  throughout  its  activities  in  four  of  the  major 
districts  (states)  in  that  country. 

The  lUCN  Botswana  program  started  in  1984  in  connection  with  preparing  a National  Conservation 
Strategy  for  that  country.  Other  key  activities  in  Botswana  include  the  Okavango  Management  Plan, 
the  National  Ecotourism  Strategy  Plan,  Sustainable-Use  policy  dialogue,  feasibility  studies  and 
management  plan,  and  facilitation  in  policy  formulation  processes. 

The  project  will  also  ensure  that  necessary  support  for  community  development  is  enhanced  so  that 
the  community  can  benefit  from  wildlife  conservation  activities.  The  grant  will  be  spent  over  a period 
of  four  years.  The  EU  furthermore  confirmed  that  it  would  maintain  its  level  of  support  to  Botswana 
during  the  2002-2007  period,  the  main  theme  of  support  being  “human  resource  development.” 
Source:  lUCN  Botswana  web  site  7 December  2001 


South  African  Governmental  Agency  to  Map  Rhino  Genes 

The  Mpumalanga  (South  Africa)  Parks  Board  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Society  have  agreed  to 
undertake  a collaborative  project  to  establish  a genetic  database  of  the  province’s  white  rhino  population. 
Both  parties  are  contributing  equally  to  the  financial  arrangements  but  the  actual  project  will  be  carried 
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out  by  the  Parks  Board  and  Agricultural  Research  Council’s  Animal  Improvement  Institute  located  in 
Pretoria,  South  Africa. 

Project  coordinator  Annelize  Steyn  stated  that  close  to  100  rhinos’  tissue  and  blood  samples  from 
provincially-owned  reserves  in  Mpumalanga  have  already  been  delivered  to  the  Animal  Genetic  Unit 
laboratory  in  Pretoria.  “We  have  no  doubt  that  this  pioneering  DNA  fingerprinting  exercise  will  prove 
a valuable  tool  in  the  future  management  of  our  rhino  population,”  she  said.  The  “fingerprints”  can  be 
used  to  help  forensic  examiners  in  poaching  cases  as  well  as  determining  the  exact  parentage  of  each 
calf  to  prevent  any  future  inbreeding. 

This  project  follows  previously  funded  projects  in  which  the  parks  board  purchased  cyber  track  units, 
improved  staff  training,  and  visually  identified  individual  rhinos  for  future  studies.  A Geographic 
Information  System  database  has  also  been  set  up  for  the  easy  storage.  Retrieval  and  display  of 
information.  Source;  WildNet  Africa  News  Archive  5 December  2001 


New  Marine  Reserve  to  Protect  Mozambique‘s  Coral  Reefs 

The  United  Nations  Office  for  the  Coordination  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (OCHA)  has  just  announced 
that  a new  marine  nature  reserve  has  been  approved  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  protect  coral  reefs,  wildlife 
and  communities  which  depend  on  the  sea  for  their  livelihoods.  According  to  OCHA,  the  government 
of  Mozambique  has  declared  the  entire  Bazaruto  Archipelago,  along  its  east  coast,  a protected  area.  At 
approximately  1 .400  square  kilometers,  it  will  now  rank  among  the  largest  marine  national  park  in 
East  Africa,  if  not  the  world. 

According  to  OCHA,  the  Bazaruto  Archipelago  consists  of  five  islands  which  support  a wide  variety 
of  coral  reefs,  fish,  and  possibly  the  only  viable  dugong  population  left  on  the  East  African  coast.  The 
protection  of  coral  reefs  will  be  among  the  issues  debated  at  the  World  Summit  on  Sustainable 
Development  to  be  held  in  South  Africa  in  2002  (seezIA^F  Jan.  2002).  The  project  is  being  undertaken 
by  the  government  of  Mozambique,  OCHA  and  Conserve  Africa  International  (an  independent  non- 
profit international  environmental  organization  set  up  by  a group  of  NGOs),  public  institutions  and 
individuals  in  Africa  and  in  the  North  who  are  involved  in  issues  pertaining  to  sustainable  development 
of  Africa.  Source:  www.ConserveAfricaInternational.org <http://www.ConserveAfricalnternationaI.org> 

7 January  2002;  also  excerpted  in  WildNet  Africa  News  Archive  7 January  2002 


War  in  Afghanistan  Taking  its  Toll  on  Wildlife 

Biologists,  and  ornithologists  in  particular,  have  been  closely  monitoring  the  skies  and  marshes  of 
India  to  see  how  U.S.  bombing  on  Afghanistan  has  affected  the  annual  migration  of  birds  from  Siberia 
and  the  Himalayas.  As  of  late  November  200 1 , 200,000  birds  of  1 67  species  had  arrived  on  schedule. 
The  major  exception  being  night  geese  and  ducks  who  seems  to  have  been  put  off  by  the  heavy  firing 
over  the  war  zone. 

To  evade  aircraft,  storks  and  pelicans  fly  as  high  as  20,000  feet  and,  until  the  Americans  appeared, 
nothing  else  was  in  the  sky  at  that  height.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  slower-flying  species  such  as  the 
huge  Siberian  cranes  are  always  vulnerable  - even  when  no  fighting  is  occurring.  These  birds  are  often 
poached  for  meat  and  can  often  be  killed  by  a sling-shot.  In  1985,  32  reached  a bird  sanctuary  in  India 
but  only  two  arrived  in  2000.  Since  the  U.S. -Afghanistan  conflict  has  been  going  on,  only  a single 
bird  of  this  species  seems  to  have  made  it  through  the  lines  of  fire. 

The  Kabul  Zoo  has  also  suffered  during  the  time  of  the  Taliban’s  reign  and  is  just  now  receiving  some 
aid  as  a result  of  efforts  by  the  Northern  Alliance  and  international  journalists.  Funding  for  the  zoo 
dried  up  in  the  early  1 990s  and  the  animals  at  the  zoo  often  fell  prey  to  hungry  soldiers  who  would  eat 
virtually  any  sort  of  protein  source  available  to  them.  The  Taliban  considered  closing  the  zoo  a number 
of  years  ago  but  eventually  just  barred  female  visitors,  whose  offerings  fonned  a major  part  of  the 
animals’  diet. 

When  the  Taliban  fled,  the  Northern  Alliance  and  accompanying  journalists  almost  immediately  began 
beaming  fresh  video  of  the  zoo  and  the  animals  to  the  outside  world.  Various  zoos  in  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  Asia  have  contributed  money  to  provide  proper  veterinary  care,  food,  and 
reconstructed  habitats  for  the  remaining  animals.  Source:  Animal  People:  News  for  People  Who  Care  About 
Animals  November  2001  vol.  X,  #9 
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The  Water  Column 


^ By 

Dan  Conklin,  Senior  Biologist,  Florida  Aquarium 
Bruce  Elkins,  Curator  of  Waters,  Indianapolis  Zoo 
Kevin  Shelton,  Associate  Curator,  Florida  Aquarium 


The  Water  Column’s  Water  Quality  Survey 


' It’s  your  turn  to  help  us.  Instead  of  our  regular  column  we  are  sending  out  this 
f survey  to  get  a better  understanding  of  what  you  are  using  in  your  facilities.  This 
I will  help  us  to  concentrate  our  efforts  to  most  help  you. 


At  first  glance  this  may  seem  to  be  a daunting  form.  But  it  is  designed  for  everyone 
i to  be  able  to  use  no  matter  what  your  level  of  expertise  (at  least  that  was  our  goal). 
I It  may  even  spark  some  idea  about  how  to  manage  your  system  by  answering  the 
; questions.  If  you  don’t  know  what  it  is  we  are  asking  in  a certain  area  you  probably 
don’t  use  it.  That’s  OK.  That  is  still  good  information  to  us.  Just  fill  out  what  you 
can  and  send  it  back  to  us.  We  are  looking  for  information  on  all  types  of  exhibits 
^ and  species;  otters  ponds,  waterfowl  lagoons,  fish  aquariums,  turtle  pools,  tiger 
,,  moats,  elephant  ponds,  etc. 

Feel  free  to  photocopy  the  form  and  send  a separate  one  for  each  exhibit.  The  more 
. responses  we  get  the  more  we  can  help  you.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  the 
survey  email  us  dconklin@flaquarium.org  or  kshelton@flaquarium.org.  If  you  have 
more  to  tell  us  just  use  the  back  of  the  survey.  We  welcome  any  input.  Thank  you 
for  your  help. 


The  Water  Column  will  return  next  month.  Each  month  we  will  also  be  answering  a few  questions 
from  you.  We  will  try  to  pick  questions  that  are  pertinent  to  that  month’s  topic.  We  also  welcome 
--  feedback  from  the  readers.  Questions  and  comments  can  be  submitted  to  us  by  email  at:  Dan: 
- dconklin@flaquarium.org/  Kevin:  kshelton@flaquarium.org/  Bruce:  belkins@indyzoo.com/  Or  by 
mail  at:  Kevin  Shelton, The  Florida  Aquarium,  701  Channelside  Drive,  Tampa,  FL  33602 


“The  Water  Column” 

Water  Quality  Survey 

Exhibit: Contact  person: 

Species:  
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Please  return  to  Kevin  Shelton,  701  Channelside  Drive,  Tampa,  FL  33602  or  KShelton@FLAquarium.orq 
Thank  you  for  your  input.  Look  for  results  in  future  issues  of  “Animal  Keeper’s  Forum” 
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The  Heart  of  the  Matter: 

Making  a Difference  Through  Zoo  Partnerships 

By 

Donna  J.  Sheppard,  Wildlife  Educator 
Conservation  Outreach,  Calgary  Zoo 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 

Dudhmati  Persaud,  or  ‘Datta’,  has  given  12  years  of  service  to  a small  South  American  Zoo  in  Guyana. 
Living  in  Georgestown,  Guyana,  Datta  has  been  a valuable  member  of  the  animal  care  staff  at  her 
country’s  Nationsal  Zoo.  She  has  been  given  the  nickname  ‘Earth  Mother’  for  her  ability  to  care  for 
and  hand-raise  the  many  and  various  orphaned  animals  that  arrive  at  the  zoo’s  front  gate. 

Recently,  Datta  found  herself  out  of  a job;  you  see  the  Guyana  Zoo  is  a government-mn  zoo  and 
retirement  age  is  60  years  for  government  employees.  Though  this  is  the  legislation,  it  is  not  always 
enforced  and  exceptions  are  common.  Several  other  zoo  staff  in  their  mid-sixties  were  given  a one- 
month  retirement  notice.  For  some  reason,  Datta’s  case  slipped  through  the  cracks. 

The  result  of  this  oversight  was  that  she  was  given  only  five  days  warning  of  her  termination.  This 
was  a big  blow  for  Datta  and  a big  blow  for  the  Zoo:  what  would  they  do  without  her  skills?  They 
could  have  only  hoped  for  staff  overlap  to  enable  Datta  to  train  a new  employee  in  her  particular  skill 
set.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  to  be.  Instead,  her  departure  was  sudden  and  the  void  left  behind  was 
significant. 

Enter  the  Calgary  Zoo.  In  1 996,  the  Calgary  Zoo  formed  a sister  zoo  partnership  with  the  Guyana  Zoo 
aimed  at  providing  information  and  technology  transfer  to  this  developing  zoo  through  long-term 
staff  exchanges.  Since  the  concept  was  approved  by  the  management  of  both  zoos,  several  Calgary 
Zoo  staff  have  offered  expertise  and  energy  through  on-the-ground  support  to  employees  of  the  Guyana 
Zoo.  When  Datta’s  plight  became  known  to  these  Outreach  staff,  it  seemed  like  the  perfect  opportunity 
to  get  the  whole  Calgary  Zoo  to  rally  in  support  of  the  Guyana  Zoo. 

A brief  description  of  the  situation,  spearheaded  by  Keeper  Garth  Irvine,  was  circulated  through  the 
Calgary  Zoo’s  e-mail  system  and  the  money  began  pouring  in.  Somehow  this  personal  story  touched 
a nerve  for  Calgary  Zoo  employees  and  people  suddenly  found  themselves  interested  and  involved  in 
the  plight  of  a small  zoo  in  a tropical  developing  country.  Enough  funds  were  generated  to  provide 
Datta  with  one  month  of  employment  or  two  months  of  part-time  employment  at  the  Guyana  Zoo. 
She  opted  for  the  latter  option  and  was  able  to  provide  the  zoo  with  some  valuable  support  while  at  the 
same  time  earning  some  much  needed  income. 

Sister  zoo  partnerships,  formed  between  a zoo  in  a developing  tropical  country  and  one  or  more  zoos 
in  more  developed  parts  of  the  world,  provide  outside  support  to  zoos  found  in  countries  with  limited 
resources.  Typically,  the  main  objective  in  the  partnership  is  to  assist  the  zoo  in  the  developing 
country  to  move  towards  meeting  acceptable  standards  for  the  care  and  display  of  animals  in  their 
collections,  and  to  meet  the  educational  and  conservation  mandates  which  zoos  around  the  world 
have  embraced. 

But  support  cannot  work  in  a vacuum;  effective  partnerships  begin  with  empathy  and  understanding. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  situations  where  the  partners  are  coming  from  diverse  political  and  social 
environments.  A spin-off  of  an  effective  partnership  is  the  interest  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individuals  involved.  Datta’s  situation  is  one  such  case;  it  took  a human-interest  story  to  bring  the 
Guyana  Zoo  into  focus  for  far-away  Calgary  Zoo  staff  The  Calgary  Zoo’s  ability  to  provide  meaningful 
support  to  the  Guyana  Zoo  will  only  deepen  in  response  to  this  heartfelt  exposure. 
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Techniques  that  Promote  the  Psychological  Well-being 
of  Captive  Primates  and  Their  Application  in  the 
Husbandry  and  Management  of  Gorillas  (Gorilla  gorilla  gorilla) 
and  Chimpanzees  (Pan  troglodytes) 
at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  at  Lester  E.  Fisher  Great  Ape  House 

By  Roby  Eisner 

Great  Ape  House  Keeper  at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo 
and 

Member  of  AAZK*s  Animal  Behavior  Management  Committee 


Introduction 

Indices  commonly  used  to  define  psychological  well-being  of  captive  primates  include  engagement 
in  species-typieal  behaviors  (Bernstein  et.  al.  1998;  Maple  et.  al.  1995;  Erwin  1992;  Forthman  and 
Ogden  1992;  Nadler  et.  al.  1992;  Novak  and  Drewson  1989)  and  the  absenee  of  abnormal  behaviors 
(Bernstein  et.  al.  1998;  Poole  1998;  Stone  1997;Laule  1993;  Forthman  and  Ogden  1992;  Nadler  et.  al. 
1992).  Additionally,  providing  eaptive  primates  with  choiees  and  eontrol  over  their  environment 
promotes  their  psychological  well-being  (Markowitz  and  Aday  1998;  Coe  1997;  Snowden  1994; 
Snowden  1991;  Fonts  et.  al.  1989;  Rumbaugh  et.  al.  1989).  Facilities  that  maintain  gorillas  {Gorilla 
gorilla  gorilla)  and  chimpanzees  {Pan  troglodytes),  in  particular,  have  incorporated  various  teehniques 
to  promote  the  psyehological  well-being  of  these  great  apes  by  housing  them  in  complex,  naturalistic 
environments  in  species-appropriate  social  groups  and  incorporating  environmental  enrichment 
techniques.  The  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  of  Lincoln  Park  Zoo’s  Lester  E.  Fisher  Great  Ape  House 
(LPZ’s  GAH),  for  example,  are  enrolled  in  an  extensive  program  to  enhance  their  psychological  well- 
being. 

Social  Housing 

In  the  wild,  primates  typically  live  in  socially  complex  environments.  Housing  captive  primates  in 
social  groups  can  foster  behaviors  similar  to  those  of  their  wild  counterparts  (Bloomsmith  et.  al.  1 994; 
Bloomsmith  1992a;  de  Waal  1992;  O’Neill  et.  al.  1991;  Bramblett  1989;  Poole  1988)  and  provides 
members  of  those  troops  the  choice  of  whom  to  interact  with  and  when  (Pruetz  and  McGrew  2001; 
Fonts  et.  al.  1989;  Rumbaugh  et.  al.  1989). 

Gorillas  in  the  wild  live  in  social  groups  containing  one  or  more  silverbacks,  several  adult  females, 
and  their  immature  offspring  (Williamson  1989;  Stewart  and  Harcourt  1987).  LPZ’s  GAH  has 
historically  housed  gorillas  in  troops  of  species-typical  composition  when  possible  (Henderson  2001) 
and  continues  to  do  so  today.  The  two  current  gorilla  troops  are  eomposed  as  follows: 


FRANK'S  GORILLA  TROOP 

KWAN'S  GORILLA  TROOP 

Name 

Sex 

Year  of  birth 

Name 

Sex 

Year  of  birth 

Frank 

Male 

1963  (est.) 

Kwan 

Male 

1989 

Helen 

Female 

1958  (est.) 

Kumba 

Female 

1970 

Debbie 

Female 

1965  (est.) 

Kowali 

Female 

1978 

Makari 

Female 

1987 

Bulera 

Female 

1989 

Bahati 

Female 

1990 

Tabibu 

Female 

1992 

Madini 

Female 

1996 

Rollie 

Female 

1996 

Jelani 

Male 

1997 

Mumbali 

Female 

1997 

Bengali 

Male 

1998 
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LPZ  also  currently  houses  two  troops  of  chimpanzees. 


KEO’S  CHIMPANZEE  TROOP 

M"CHAWrS  CHIMPANZEE  TROOP 

Name 

Sex 

Year  of  birth 

Name 

Sex 

Year  of  birth 

M'chawi 

Male 

1978 

Keo 

Male 

1958  (est.) 

Donna 

Female 

1965  (est.) 

Vicky 

Female 

1964 

June 

Female 

1965 

Kibali 

Female 

1980 

Wild  chimpanzees  live  in  multi-male,  multi-female  groups  of  all  age  classes  that  comprise  a network 
of  complex  social  relationships  (Nishida  and  Hiraiwa-Hasegawa  1987;  Goodall  1986).  As  large  groups 
of  captive  chimpanzees  afford  more  opportunity  to  exercise  such  complex  social  strategies  (de  Waal 
1984;  de  Waal  and  van  Roosmalen  1979),  facilities  housing  chimpanzees  are  encouraged  to  strive 
toward  this  species-typical  social  structure  when  possible  (Bloomsmith  and  Baker  2001;  Bloomsmith 
et.  al.  2001;  Fulk  2000).  Thus,  near  future  plans  entail  integrating  LPZ’s  two  chimpanzee  troops. 

Facility  Design 

In  the  wild,  primates  live  in  environmentally  complex  environments.  While  the  constraints  of  captivity 
prevent  institutions  from  completely  duplicating  the  complexities  of  the  wild,  housing  captive  primates 
in  complex,  more  naturalistic  environments  has  been  shown  to  elicit  species-typical  behaviors  (Chang 
et.  al.  1999;  Ogden  et.  al.  1990;  Maple  and  Stine  1982;  Wilson  1982)  and  reduce  the  occurrence  of 
abnormal  behaviors  (Hoff  et.  al.  1 994;  Goerke  et.  al.  1987;  Gould  and  Bres  1986;  Akers  and  Schildkraut 
1985;  Clarke  et.  al.  1982;  Erwin  and  Deni  1979). 

LPZ’s  GAH  was  constructed  in  1975  and  consists  of  six  three-story  dayrooms,  one  smaller  dayroom, 
extensive  holding  areas  on  the  first  and  third  stories,  and  an  outdoor  exhibit.  The  circular  building  is 
complex  both  in  terms  of  functional  naturalism  and  vertical  space  (Gold  1997).  It  has  been  deemed  a 
notable  achievement  in  great  ape  facility  design  (Coe  et.  al  2001;  Coe  1992;  Gold  1992),  similar  in  its 
success  to  the  complex  cage  environments  of  the  gorilla  exhibits  at  Columbus  Zoo  and  Rowlett’s  Park 
(Maple  and  Finlay  1989). 

Vertical  space  is  an  important  dimension  for  great  apes  (Pruetz  and  McGrew  2001;  Bernstein  et.  al. 
1998;  Maple  and  Stine  1982).  The  permanent  climbing  structures,  ropes,  cargo  nets^  and  pallets  that 
pervade  the  three-story  exhibits  of  the  GAH  increase  the  complexity  and,  thus,  the  quality  of  the  great 
apes’  habitat  (Maple  and  Stine  1982).  In  addition  to  encouraging  the  species-typical  behaviors  of 
climbing,  swinging,  and  other  arboreal  locomotion  (Coe  et.  al.  2001),  these  structures  provide  additional 
spaces  for  building  nests,  a behavior  performed  by  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  of  the  wild  (Plumptre 
and  Reynolds  1996;  Fruth  and  Hohmann  1994). 

Since  the  GAH  is  circular,  with  large  panes  of  mesh  comprising  the  inner  perimeter  of  the  dayrooms, 
its  inhabitants  have  visual,  auditory,  and  olfactory  access  to  each  other.  This  unique  design  permits 
intergroup  social  behavior,  similar  to  what  might  occur  in  the  wild.  For  example,  the  males  of  each 
gorilla  troop  are  able  to  participate  in  displays  toward  one  another  (Coe  1984). 

Furthermore,  housing  more  than  one  troop  of  each  species  allows  for  the  immigration  or  emigration 
of  individuals  between  groups  (Lyttle  1997;  Kopff  and  Mager  1989;  Halliday  1980),  something  that 
occurs  among  wild  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  (Harcourt  1978). 

Another  unique  aspect  of  the  facility  is  its  high  accessibility  of  the  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  to  GAH 
staff.  Such  allows  enriching  activities,  described  in  a following  section  of  this  paper,  to  occur  throughout 
the  day. 

Additionally,  the  design  of  the  GAH  allows  much  flexibility  in  shifting  its  inhabitants.  While  each  of 
the  troops  has  a shifting  routine,  the  animals  may  choose  to  shift  to  different  areas.  For  example, 
female  gorilla  Kumba  is  a reliable  shifter  who  usually  shifts  into  an  area  of  the  P‘  story  holding. 
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However,  on  some  days  she  indicates,  very  blatantly,  that  she  would  rather  shift  to  an  area  of  the  3^'^ 
story  that  provides  access  to  the  outdoor  exhibit,  and  her  requests  are  granted. 

Environmental  Enrichment  Techniques 

Another  approach  zoos  have  adopted  to  encourage  natural  behaviors  and  decrease  or  eliminate  the 
exhibition  of  abnormal  behaviors  of  captive  primates  is  the  implementation  of  environmental  enrichment 
techniques.  Techniques  involving  manipulations  of  feeding  procedures,  the  provision  of  browse,  the 
provision  of  manipulable  apparatus,  the  provision  of  bedding,  human  interaction,  and  training  have 
been  successful  in  yielding  positive  behavioral  effects  in  captive  primates  and  provide  them  with 
more  control  over  their  environment. 

Feeding  enrichment 

The  practical  constraints  of  maintaining  primates  in  captivity  have  historically  necessitated  the  provision 
of  one  to  two  discrete  meals  per  day  (Lindburg  1 998;  Baker  and  Easley  1 996;  Bloomsmith  and  Lambeth 
1 995;  Grief  et.  al.  1 992).  However,  as  wild  gorillas  and  chimpanzees,  in  particular,  spend  between  40~ 
60  percent  of  their  day  feeding  (Boesch  and  Boesch  2000;  Goodall  1986;  Harcourt  and  Stewart  1984; 
Wrangham  1 977),  such  husbandry  practices  with  their  captive  counterparts  often  result  in  a decreased 
percentage  of  time  spent  feeding  and  may  foster  the  practice  of  abnormal  behaviors  and  inactivity 
(Baker  and  Easley  1996;  Bloomsmith  and  Lambeth  1995;  Bloomsmith  1989).  “By  developing  feeding 
procedures  which  increase  the  similarity  between  feeding  in  captivity  and  in  the  wild,  one  can  argue 
that  the  psychological  well-being  of  the  captive  animals  is  improved  because  their  behavior  is  similar, 
at  least  in  one  respect,  to  feral. . .norms”  (Maki  and  Bloomsmith  1989,  p.  80).  Thus,  much  environmental 
enrichment  on  captive  primates  has  centered  on  feeding  enrichment  (Lindburg  1998;  Bloomsmith  and 
Lambeth  1995;  Brent  1995;  Bloomsmith  1992b). 

Feeding  enrichment  techniques  that  have  been  successful  with  captive  primates  include: 

• Incorporating  variety  in  the  diet 

• Presenting  food  items  that  require  processing  to  obtain  the  edible  portions 

• Presenting  food  items  in  or  on  indestructible  foraging  devices 

• Packaging  food  items  in  destructible  containers 

• Distributing  small  food  items  as  forage  on  a substrate 

• Increasing  the  number  of  meals  fed  per  day 

• Incorporating  unpredictable  feeding  schedules 

Results  from  a survey  indicate  that  facilities  that  house  captive  primates  are  increasingly  incorporating 
these  procedures  to  promote  the  psychological  well-being  of  their  inhabitants  (Howell  and  Fritz  1 999). 

Incorporating  variety  in  the  diet 

The  diets  of  wild  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  are  highly  varied  (Olejniczak  200 1 ; Huffman  and  Wrangham 
1994;  Hladik  1977;  Wrangham  1977).  Implementing  variety  in  the  diets  of  captive  primates  more 
closely  resembles  the  ecological  trends  of  their  wild  counterparts  and  is,  despite  the  many  constraints 
of  maintaining  animals  in  captivity,  “one  of  the  simplest  ways  to  increase  the  complexity  of  captive 
primates’  diets”  (Bloomsmith  1989,  p.  341). 

Food  items  within  the  regular  diets  of  LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees 

The  prescribed  diet  for  the  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  at  LPZ’s  GAH  incorporates  variety,  especially 
with  “freebies”  (low-calorie  produce  such  as  tomatoes,  bell  peppers,  cucumbers,  celery,  and  green 
onions),  seasonal  fruit,  and  forage  items.  The  following  charts  illustrate  the  diets  incorporated  at  the 
Great  Ape  House. 
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Cut  on: 

Sunday 

Mon  day 

Tuesd  ay 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for 

for 

i 

i 

T 

T 

T 

T 

4. 

Group 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thuisday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

A 

Cauli11o\Aer 

BroccDli 

Kale 

Broccoli 

Cb  ulill  ower 

Kale 

Broccoli 

B 

Green  beans 

Cbrrots 

Green  beans 

Cairots 

Gieen  beans 

Gree  n beans 

Carrots 

c 

Onio  ns 

Cbm 

Squash 

corn 

Zucchini 

Onions 

Corn 

D 

Romaine 

Spinach 

Collards 

Escarole 

Spinach 

Escarole 

Ftomai  ne 

E 

Sweet  po  btoes 

Apple  s 

W hite  p otatoes 

Apples 

Sweet  potatoes 

Apples 

White  pola  toes 

F 

Oranges 

Grapefruit 

Oranges 

Grapefrui  t 

Oranges 

Grapefruit 

Oranges 

G 

Bananas 

Fruit 

Fruit 

Bananas 

Fruit 

Bananas 

Fruit 

As  categorized  by  food  group  and  day  of  the  week 


Food 

group/type 

Troop 

Frank's 

Kwan's 

Keo's 

M’chawi's 

Produce 

7^^ 

D.O  IDS 

Z.D  IDS 

1 .ZO  IDS 

1 .ZO  IDS 

13 

5.0  lbs 

2.5  lbs 

1 .25  lbs 

1 .25  lbs 

C 

5.0  lbs 

2.5  lbs 

1.25  lbs 

1.25  lbs 

D 

8.0  lbs 

4.0  lbs 

2.75  lbs 

2.25  lbs 

E 

5.0  lbs 

2.75  lbs 

1 lb 

3/4  lb 

F (citrus) 

14  1/4  oranges 

or 

4 3/4  grapefruit 

( M'2.  oranges 

or 

2 M2  grapefruit 

4 1/2  oranges 

or 

11/2  grapefruit 

4 1/2  oranges 

or 

11/2  grapefruit 

Ci 

5.25  lbs 

2.75  lbs 

■ 2 lbs 

1 lb 

Iceberg  lettuce 

4 1/2  heads 

2 1/2  heads 

1 1/2  heads 

1 1/2  heads 

Other  "freebies" 

Varies 

Primate 

biscuits 

LeafEater  Chow 

14  lbs 

7 lbs 

2 1/2  lbs 

2 1/2  lbs 

HiPro  Chow 

3 lbs 

5 lbs 

2 1/2  lbs 

2 1/2  lbs 

Forage 

(only  one 
type  per 
day) 

Cereal 

4 1/4  cups 

2 cups 

1 cup 

1 cup 

Seeds 

2 1/2  cups 

1 cup 

1/2  cup 

1/2  cup 

Peanuts 

1 cup 

1/2  cup 

1/4  cup 

1/4  cup 

Raisins 

~1  1/2  cups 

1/2  cup 

3/8  cup 

3/8  cup 

Popcorn 

1.1  kg 

400  g 

300  g 

300  g 

As  categorized  by  allotment  per  troop 


Using  food  items  outside  the  regular  diet  of  LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees 

Using  food  items  outside  of  the  regular  diet  provides  LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  with  an  even 
greater  variety  of  food.  To  do  such  requires  an  approval  process,  recently  created  and  approved  at  the 
GAH.  It  requires  the  approval  of  the  curator,  veterinarian,  supervisor,  and  lead  keeper.  The  form  is 
then  returned  to  the  curator  before  being  filed  at  the  GAH.  While  this  method  of  review  may  seem 
lengthy,  it  establishes  a set  protocol  for  using  food  items  as  enrichment,  increases  communication 
among  great  ape  staff  and  decreases  confusion  about  what  is  acceptable,  and  ensures  that  its  gorillas 
and  chimpanzees  do  not  get  an  excess  of  the  enrichment  food  when  implemented.  When  the  proposal 
form  completes  the  review  process,  the  food  item  is  listed  as  approved  or  disapproved.  Sometimes  the 
form  may  be  resubmitted,  as  modifications  might  be  permitted  to  get  the  food  item  approved.  When 
the  approved  food  item  is  implemented,  the  dates  of  its  implementation,  along  with  a rating  system, 
are  documented. 

The  rating  system  involves  two  criteria:  1)  Taste  2)  Temporal,  which  is  the  relationship  between 
interest  and  progression  of  time. 

Taste  includes  a 3-point  system,  where:  Temporal  includes  a 4-point  system: 

1 = Low  1 = Very  little  time  spent  with  food  at  any  time 

2 = Moderate  2 = Limited  initial  interest  increases  throughout  day 

3 = High  3 = High  initial  interest  decreases  throughout  day 

4  = Continual  interest  or  immediate  consumption 
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The  use  of  each  implemented  food  enrichment  is  periodically  monitored  throughout  the  day  to  be 
effectively  rated.  Once  the  ratings  have  been  allocated,  the  two  numbers  are  added:  the  higher  the 
sum,  the  more  effective  the  enrichment. 


Lincoln  Park  Zoo's  Great  Ape  House  Enrichment  Proposal  Form 


Submitted  by; 

Date  of  submission: 


=*roposed  lood  item; 

Category; 

O Forage 

0 Paste  for  PVC  feeder 

0 Other; 

For  which  troop? 

0 Kwan's 

0 Frank's 
® Keo's 

® M'chawi's 

Reference(s)  cited? 

• Yes,  see  attached 
« No 

Additional  comments: 

Troop 

Kwan's 

Frank's 

Keo's 

M'chawi's 

Requested  amount  of  the  food  item  to 

De  used  on  the  dav(s)  of  implementation; 

Requested  frequency  of  use  of  the  food  item 
[e.q.  times  per  month,  times  per  year,  etc.): 

Veterinarian  input 

Reviewed  by; 

Date: 

O Approved  for troop(s) 

O Approved  for troop(s)  pending  a change  in  amount  and/or  frequency 

• Disapproved  for troop(s) 

If  approved: 


Troop 

Kwan's 

Frank's 

Keo's 

M'chawi's 

What  changes  in  amount,  if  any,  are  required? 

What  changes  in  frequency,  if  any,  are  required? 

Should  the  requested  food  item  replace  a daily  food  group?  • Yes  • No  •**a  copy  of  me  diet  charts  is 
If  so,  which  One(s)?  attached  for  your  convenience 

when  necessary. 

If  disapproved: 

Is  disapproval  troop  specific?  • Yes  O No 
Explanation  for  disapproval: 

What  modifications,  aside  from  amount  and/or  frequency,  can  be  made  to  get  this  food  item  approved? 

Additional  comments  regarding  approval/disapproval; 


Front  page  of  the  food  enrichment  approval  form 
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Documenting  the  Frequency  of  and  Interest  in 
Food  Items  Used  for  Enrichment 

Food  item: 

Food  type:  • Forage  • Paste  for  PVC  feeder  • Change  in  presentation  • Other 
Allowed  amount: 

Allowed  frequency: 

For  which  troop? 

Describe  any  prepwork,  other  than  the  approval  process,  necessary: 


Rating 

Date  implemented 

Amount  given 

Taste 

Temp 

Sum 

Comments 

' i * 

■Rating  system  incorporating  two  criteria 

Taste  Temporal 

1 = Low  interest  1 = Very  little  time  spent  with  food  at  any  time 

2 = Moderate  interest  2 = Limited  initial  interest  increases  throughout  day 

3 = High  interest  3 = High  initial  interest  decreases  throughout  day 

4  = Continual  interest  or  immediate  consumption 


Chart  to  document  the  frequency  of  and  interest  in  food  items. 

Methods  to  increase  variety  other  than  increasing  the  types  of  items  offered 

In  addition  to  providing  variety  by  increasing  the  types  of  food  items  offered,  such  may  also  be 
accomplished  through  method  of  presentation.  For  example,  LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  may 
receive  their  produce,  usually  chopped  into  small  pieces  and  distributed  throughout  their  exhibits, 
cooked  or  left  whole. 

Methods  to  increase  feeding  duration 

“Providing  foods  to  captive  apes  that  require  work  to  obtain,  prepare  or  otherwise  process  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  promising  ways  to  increase  feeding  duration”  (Bloomsmith  1989,  p.  343),  thus 
increasing  general  activity  levels  (Anderson  and  Chamove  1982;  Maki  et.  al.  1989)  and  decreasing 
boredom  (Clarke  et.  al.  1982;  Maple  1979;  Maki  and  Bloomsmith  1989).  Additionally,  research  has 
shown  that  captive  primates  prefer  to  work  for,  or  search  out,  their  food  over  more  easily  acquired 
food,  such  as  free-choice  (Neuringer  1969). 


Presenting  food  items  that  require  processing  to  obtain  the  edible  portions 

Food  items  that  require  processing  have  been  shown  to  improve  the  psychological  well-being  of 
captive  chimpanzees  (Nadler  et.  al.  1992;  Bloomsmith  1989;  Bloomsmith  et.  al.  1988). 
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Blackback  gorilla  Kwan  maneuvers 
a feeding  barrel  to  remove  the  bags 
inside  of  it.  Some  bags  contain  peanuts 
while  others  are  empty. 


LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  receive  foods  that  require  processing  to  obtain  the  edible  portions, 
such  as  com,  pineapple,  coconuts,  peanuts,  or  celery. 


Presenting  food  items  in  or  on  indestructible 
foraging  devices 

Devices  that  require  manipulation  to  acquire  food 
have  been  reported  to  increase  species-typical 
behavior  and  food-processing  time  in  captive 
primates  (Brent  and  Eichberg  1991;  Beckley  and 
Novak  1989;  Bloom  and  Cook  1989;  Maki  et.  al. 
1989;  Preilowski  et.  al.  1988;  Bloomstrand  et.  al. 
1986;  Nash  1982). 


LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  rotationally  receive 
food  items  in  a wide  variety  of  foraging  devices. 
Some  devices  affix  to  the  mesh  while  others  remain 
unattached.  Common  feeders  include  modified 
plastic  barrels.  Boomer  Balls,  and  PVC  devices.  The 
chimpanzees  are  sometimes  given  PVC  feeders  filled 
with  “termite  candy”  (a  mixture  of  maltodextrin 
sugar,  water,  aspartame  sweetener,  and  flavored 
extracts)  along  with  sticks  to  extract  the  viscous 
substance.  Such  devices  have  proven  successful  in 
eliciting  the  species-typical  termite-fishing  behavior 
exhibited  by  wild  chimpanzees  (Bloomsmith  1989; 
Maki  et.  al.  1989;  Nash  1982).  Simulating  arboreal 
tree  feeding,  another  feeding  behavior  of  wild 
gorillas  and  chimpanzees  (Ghiglieri  1984; 
MacKinnon  1978),  is  accomplished  through  the 
placement  of  whole  produce  on  top  of  the  exhibit 
mesh. 


Chimpanzee  Keo  and  Kibali  extract 
oranges  through  the  mesh  from  an 
exterior  PVC  feeder. 


Packaging  food  items  in  destructible  containers 

Packaging  food  items  inside  burlap,  bags,  and 
various  paper  and  cardboard  containers  has  been 
shown  to  increase  species-typical  behavior,  decrease 
undesirable  behavior,  and  increase  foraging  time  in 
captive  gorillas  (Rooney  and  Sleeman  1998;  Woods 
1990). 

LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  rotationally  receive  food  items  in  such  containers,  which  often 
subsequently  serve  as  objects  of  play,  nesting  materials,  items  of  display,  or  in  the  case  of  paper 
products,  food.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  adverse  health  problems  have  resulted  from  the  distribution 
of  paper  products,  all  of  which  have  either  no  ink  or  soy-based  ink  only. 

Scattering  food  items  on  a substrate 

Scattering  forage  materials  onto  a substrate  has  been  shown  to  decrease  abnormal  behaviors  and 
aggression  and  increase  activity  levels  and  manipulative  behaviors  in  captive  primates  (Baker  1997; 
Grief  et.  al.  1 992;  Byrne  and  Suomi,  1991;  Boccia  1 989a,  1 989b;  Bloomsmith  et.  al.  1 988;  Maple  and 
Finlay  1986;  McKenzie  et.  al.  1986;  Tripp  1985;  Westergaard  and  Fragaszy  1985;  Chamove  et  al. 
1984;  Chamove  et  al.  1982;  Chamove  and  Anderson  1979). 

The  majority  of  the  regular  diet  of  the  LPZ  troops,  excluding  the  starch  (E),  citrus  (F),  and  fruit  (G) 
categories,  is  chopped  into  small  pieces  and  spread  on  the  large  amounts  of  straw  that  cover  each 
exhibit’s  floor. 
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Increasing  the  number  of  meals  fed  per  day 

In  one  study,  behaviors  in  captive  chimpanzees  more  closely  approached  the  behavioral  rates  of  their 
wild  counterparts  when  food  was  distributed  as  three  meals  per  day  instead  of  one;  additionally, 
stereotypic  behavior  decreased  (Nadler  et.  al.  1992). 

The  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  troops  of  LPZ  have  recently  begun  shifting  twice  per  day  instead  of  once 
to  receive  major  feedings  spread  on  exhibit.  Because  the  facility’s  design  permits  almost  constant 
staff-to-animal  accessibility,  additional  portions  of  food  may  be  distributed  to  individuals  through  the 
exhibit  mesh,  food  chutes,  and  other  small  areas  conducive  to  distributing  such  items. 

Incorporating  unpredictable  feeding  schedules 

Offering  meals  to  captive  chimpanzees  on  an  unpredictable  schedule  has  been  shown  to  reduce  abnormal 
behavior  and  inactivity  (Bloomsmith  et.  al  2001;  Bloomsmith  and  Lambeth  1995). 

The  morning  shift  for  feeding  at  LPZ’s  GAH  occurs  between  0800  and  0900  and  is  thus  predictable; 
however,  the  times  available  for  the  afternoon  shift  range  between  1 200  and  1 600.  Additionally,  because 
many  of  the  apes  shift  reliably,  unpredictable  and  additional  shifting  may  occur  to  permit  further 
distribution  of  food  items  on  exhibit.  And  again,  because  of  the  high  accessibility  of  the  facility’s 
inhabitants,  the  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  may  receive  additional  smaller  meals,  given  to  them  while 
on  exhibit,  on  an  unpredictable  schedule. 

The  provision  of  browse 

Providing  browse  to  captive  gorillas  has  been  shown  to  reduce  the  abnormal  behavior  of  regurgitation 
and  reingestion  and  increase  feeding  time  (Wiard  1992;  Gould  and  Bres  1986).  Additionally,  one 
study  on  a captive  chimpanzee  found  that  the  provision  of  browse  reduced  levels  of  regurgitation  and 
reingestion  (Baker  and  Easley  1 996). 

LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  routinely  receive  browse.  Alfalfa  and  timothy  hay  are  typically  the 
only  browse  items  available  during  winter  months.  Cottonwood,  hackberry,  willow,  maple,  mulberry, 
linden,  honey  locust,  and  bamboo  are  commonly  distributed  during  warmer  weather.  Browse  may  be 
distributed  any  time  during  the  day. 

The  provision  of  bedding 

Providing  bedding  to  captive  primates  has  been  shown  to  decrease  abnormal  behaviors  and  increase 
the  occurrence  of  species-typical  behaviors  (Neu  et.  al.  2001;  Brown  et.  al.  1995;  Brent  1992). 

LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  receive  large  amounts  of  straw  on  exhibit  daily:  Each  chimpanzee 
troop  receives  one  to  two  bales,  Kwan’s  gorilla  troop  receives  three  to  four,  and  Frank’s  gorilla  troop 
receives  five  bales.  Troops  with  youngsters,  like  Frank’s,  receive  additional  bedding  to  accommodate 
potential  falls  from  heights. 

The  provision  of  other  items 

The  provision  of  videos,  computer  devices,  toys,  paper,  nontoxic  paints  and  crayons,  mirrors,  and 
other  manipulable  items  has  been  shown  to  have  positive-behavioral  effects  on  captive  primates  (Brent 
2001 ; Bloomsmith  and  Lambeth  2000;  Bloomsmith  et.  al.  2000;  Ross  et.  al.  2000;  Rooney  and  Sleeman 
1 998;  Bloomsmith  1 992b;  Lambeth  and  Bloomsmith  1 992;  Brent  and  Eichberg  1991;  Bloomsmith  et. 
al.  1990a,  1990b;  Brent  et.  al.  1989;  Bryant  et.  al.  1988;  Paquette  and  Prescot  1988;  Boysen  et.  al 
1987). 

LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  rotationally  receive  a wide  variety  of  such  items  that  increase  activity 
levels,  stimulate  play,  and  encourage  species-typical  behaviors.  For  example,  like  captive  male 
chimpanzees  at  other  facilities  (Bernstein  et.  al.  1998;  Brent  et.  al.  1991),  Keo  often  pushes  or  throws 
a 55-gallon  barrel  around  his  exhibit  during  his  accentuated  displays.  Such  behavior  emulates  the 
behavior  of  wild  chimpanzees  that  regularly  display  with  objects  of  their  environment  (Goodall  1986). 
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Additionally,  during  Kwan’s  regular  and  ritualized  gorilla  displays,  he  forcefully  pushes  a 55-gallon 
barrel  along  a horizontal  rope  on  which  the  device  slides. 


Like  the  other  four  young  gorillas 
of  his  troop,  Bengati  plays  frequently 
with  enrichment  items  such  as 
spools  and  rubber  tubs. 


Although  olfactory  stimuli  is  likely  less  stimulating  to  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  than  other  primates, 
such  can  still  be  used  to  generate  interest  (Brent  2001).  The  use  of  perfumes,  extracts,  spices,  and 
herbs  is  incorporated  into  LPZ’s  GAH  enrichment  program. 

The  effects  of  human  and  animal  interactions  on  the  behavior  of  captive  primates 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  affiliative  interactions  between  caregivers  and  captive  primates  positively 
impact  well-being  (Bloomsmith  et.  al.  1999;  Wolfe  1987),  one  form  of  which  includes  time  spent  by 
caregivers  engaged  in  playing  with,  feeding,  grooming,  and/or  talking  to  the  captive  primates  under 
their  care.  One  study  illustrated  the  positive  outcomes  of  the  impact  of  such  human-animal  interactions 
by  showing  that  a reduction  in  abnormal  behavior  in  rhesus  macaques  resulted  from  as  little  as  six 
minutes  of  interaction  per  week  (Bayne  et.  al.  1993).  The  design  of  LPZ’s  GAH  provides  many 
opportunities  for  such  positive  interactions. 

Interactions  between  caregivers  and  captive  primates  may  also  take  the  form  of  positive  reinforcement 
training,  which  consists  of  reinforcing  animals  with  rewards  for  desired  behavioral  responses  (Laule 
and  Desmond  1998).  The  benefits  of  training  captive  primates  have  been  well  documented.  Among 
gorillas  and  chimpanzees,  in  particular,  positive  reinforcement  training  has  demonstrated  to  be 
successful  in: 

• Facilitating  cooperation  in  shifting,  stationing,  separation  from  conspecifics,  and  other 
aspects  of  husbandry  (Bloomsmith  et.  al.  1998;  Nicoll  and  Fernandez  1997;  Snowden  and 
Sevenich  1997;  Petiniot  1995;  Philipp  1995;  Segerson  and  Laule  1995;  Kessel-Davenport  and 
Gutierrez  1994;  Laule  et.  al.  1992;  Laule  and  Desmond  1990) 

• Improving  cooperation  during  physicals  and  other  veterinary  procedures,  including  the 
presentation  of  body  parts  for  hand  injection  (Seiver  et.  al.  2001;  Curran  1997;  Nicoll  and 
Fernandez  1997;  Snowden  and  Sevenich  1997;  Petiniot  1995;  Philipp  1995;  Segerson  and  Laule 
1995) 

• Obtaining  samples  for  research  or  medical  purposes  (Perlman  et.  al.  2001;  Bettinger  et.  al. 
1998;  Brown  1998;  Nicoll  and  Fernandez  1997;  Snowden  and  Sevenich  1997;  Petiniot  1995; 
Laule  et.  al.  1996;  Stone  et.  al.  1994;  Laule  et.  al.  1992;  Bond  1991;  Sunde  and  Sievert  1990) 

• Creating  opportunities  for  behavioral  research  (Lambeth  et.  al.  2000;  Bloomsmith  1992; 
Laule  and  Desmond  1990) 

• Eliciting  physical  therapy  exercises  (Wojciechowski  2001) 

• Moderating  aggression  and  improving  intragroup  relationships  (Perlman  et.  al.  2001; 
Snowden  and  Sevenich  1997;  Petiniot  1995;  Segerson  and  Laule  1995;  Bloomsmith  et.  al.  1994) 
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• Fostering  maternal  and  surrogacy  skills  (Philipp  2001;  Petiniot  1995;  Snowden  and  Sevenich 
1997;  Webb  1997;  Edwards  and  Greenblatt  1992;  Fischer  1989;  Joines  1977) 

• Acclimating  animals  to  new  exhibits  (Laule  and  Desmond  1990) 

• Desensitizing  animals  to  adverse  stimuli  (Snowden  and  Sevenich  1997) 

• Providing  enrichment  (Bloomsmith  et.  ah,  1 999;  Snowden  and  Sevenich  1 997;  Bloomsmith  et. 
ah  1993;  Laule  and  Desmoncl  1990) 

• Providing  animals  more  choices  and  greater  control  over  their  lives  (Laule  1 992) 

A few  studies  have  examined  the  effects  of  positive  reinforcement  training  on  the  behavior  of  captive 
primates,  where  baseline  data  was  compared  to  data  collected  once  training  had  been  implemented.  In 
one  study,  cynomolgus  monkeys  showed  a reduction  in  aggressive  behaviors  toward  trainers  (Heath 
1988).  Another  study  showed  that  training  members  of  a captive  troop  of  drills  increased  positive, 
social  interactions  and  decreased  self-directed  and  neurotic  behaviors,  even  during  times  outside  of 
training  sessions  (Cox  1987).  During  training  sessions  with  chimpanzees  conducted  at  one  facility,  a 
reduction  in  self-directed  behavior  and  inactivity  and  an  increase  in  social  play  occurred  (Bloomsmith 
1992a).  A study  at  the  same  facility  demonstrated  that  training  procedures  decreased  aggressive 
behaviors  associated  with  feeding  in  a chimpanzee  troop  (Bloomsmith  et.  ah  1994). 

One  particular  study  at  another  facility  compared  the  effects  of  non-training  interactions  on  the  behavior 
of  chimpanzees  to  the  effects  on  the  behavior  of  others  participating  in  training  as  the  form  of  human 
interaction  (Bloomsmith  et.  ah  1999).  When  caregivers  interacted  with  the  chimpanzees  solely  by 
playing  with,  feeding,  grooming,  and/or  talking  to  them,  a reduction  in  inactivity  and  stereotypic  and 
anxiety-related  behavior  occurred  during  these  sessions;  in  addition,  a reduction  in  agonism  and 
abnormal  behaviors  occurred  during  times  outside  of  such  interactions.  While  such  non-training 
interactions  were  shown  to  have  positive  behavioral  outcomes,  training  had  beneficial  effects  as  well: 
during  training  sessions  with  the  chimpanzees,  inactivity  and  behavioral  indicators  of  compromised 
well-being  decreased,  while  prosocial  behaviors  increased  during  those  times  outside  of  training 
sessions. 

In  a study  on  one  chimpanzee,  levels  of  regurgitation  and  reingestion  decreased  during  training  sessions; 
however,  on  the  days  the  subject  did  not  get  trained,  frequencies  of  the  abnormal  behavior  returned  to 
levels  comparable  to  baseline  levels  (Morgan  et.  al.  1993).  Additionally,  the  training  methods  employed 
in  this  study  not  only  included  positive  reinforcement  training  but  negative  reinforcement  training  as 
well.  Negative  reinforcement  techniques  compel  animals  to  avoid  aversive  stimuli  (Desmond  and 
Laule  1994),  such  as  blowing  a whistle  or  administering  verbal  reprimands  (Morgan  et.  al.  1993), 

Each  of  the  2 1 great  apes  at  LPZ  is  enrolled  in  an  intensive  positive  reinforcement  training  program, 
individually  and  through  group  training,  in  pursuit  of  many  of  the  aforementioned  benefits  of  training. 
For  a detailed  overview  of  the  program,  refer  to  the  AAZK  National  Conference  poster  presentation 
“An  Overview  of  Training  at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo’s  Great  Ape  House,”  published  in  the  proceedings 
(Eisner  2000). 

Assessing  Methods  That  Promote  The  Psychological  Well-Being  of  Captive  Primates 
Documentation  and  evaluation 

Systematic  documentation  and  evaluation  are  essential  components  of  an  enrichment  program  (Stark 
2000;  Crockett  1996)  in  which  empirical  data  should  be  incorporated  (Mellen  and  Sevenich  MacPhee 
2001;  Morgan  et.  al.  1998).  There  are  several  methods  of  documenting  and  evaluating  enrichment, 
including  anecdotal  forms,  calendars,  checklists,  scoring  systems,  and  behavioral  observations  (Mellen 
and  Sevenich  MacPhee  2001;  Stark  1999). 
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Daily  Enrichment  Log  for  Kwan,  Kowali,  Kumba,  and  Bulera 

Week  beginning  Sunday, 


Enrichment  item(s) 

Keeper  initials 

Enrichment  item(s) 

Su 

M 

Tu 

W 

Fh 

F 

Ba 

15-gallon  barrels}  hung 

DIfactory 

50-gallon  barrel  hung 

^allet(s)  hung 

)5-gallon  barrel  hung 

^hone  book  pages 

\lfalfa 

^opcorn 

Bagged  "breakfasts' 

Produce  on  top  of  mesh 

Bagged  "late  lunches" 

^umpkins 

Bags  of  food;  some  bags  empty 

"VC  feeder 

Bamboo 

Baisins  as  forage 

Barrel  attached  to  mesh 

Bope(s)  hung 

Big  play  session  w/ 

Shredded  paper 

big  baiao" 

small  DiacK  ruooer  tuD(sj 

Branchids)  andcnda  to  nidih 

srViaii  boomer  bdll(d]  hung 

3UDDieS 

swaii  Bsawfei'  i3aii(§) 

juidra  training 

swaii  (idtidf  bags 

Burlap  (none  for  Kumba) 

snow 

Bardboard  boxes 

spices  on  food 

Bhange  in  existing  rope  position 

spool(s)  hung 

looked  produce 

stream  from  1st  level  hose 

Born  off  the  cob  as  forage 

stream  from  3rd  level  hose 

Bottonwood 

Termite  candy 

Bleed  "E"  as  forage  in  AM 

1 ermite  teeder(s) 

Bleed  "b'‘  as  forage  in  PM 

1 hird  level  runaround 

:xtra  baie(s)  straw 

I Imothy  hay 

■ans 

1 reals  in  attached  barrel(s) 

■irehosehung 

1 reals  in  attached  boomer  oali(s)  s: 

■resh  herbs 

1 reals  in  bags  in  barrel(s) 

arain  bags 

1 reals  in  unattached  barrei(s)  . 

jrapes  as  torage 

1 reals  in  unattached  barrel(s) 

Bdiikbyiiy 

Puy-u(-wai  w/iupy — "■“r—"™" 

"Idiiiiiiuuk^bj  liuiiy 

JiiaiiaCliyd  IS-gallunbdiiyl^bj 

Byiitfy  luuuid 

Jiidlldyliud  3u‘gdllyii  bdiiyl^b^ 

Jlldltdolldd  93-ydlluil  bdlltil^b^ 

JiidlldyliyJ  spuul^s) 

(6wdli  Iraiiiin^ 

/Vhbid  lirddudd  (6  ihoiviouais 

(ilfyibd  training 

A/  mow 

(wdh  training 

ydi'd  dddddd  t6  drltire  iroop 

-SI'P  bldck  ruDoer  tuots;  

rare  access  10  oniy 

:^pg3'i5S(5m5r"i3Sii'('§) 

srgrBmsmntsrnnng — r 

jiner; 

-inoen 

jiner; 

i/iapi6 ^ 

jiner:  ? 

i/llffCT 

Jiner; 

merry — , 

Jiner: 

TeTtsjTrarvsr  ' ' " 

yifier: 

^ofi-iuxio  orayuriu 

^rnsr 

'juii-iuxio  paint  

jiiiei. 

Dommeiita: 


Keeper  initials 

sU 

M 

Fu 

W 

rh 

F 

Sa 
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Three  of  the  four  troops  of  LPZ’s  GAH  are  socially  well-established  groups  that  follow  a monthly 
calendar  of  enrichment,  where  each  day  of  the  month  a specified  category  of  enrichment  is  scheduled 
and  implemented.  However,  as  aggression  in  Kwan’s  troop  is  higher  than  the  other  groups,  as  may  be 
typical  of  blackback-led  troops  containing  females  (Lucas  and  Lukas  2001;  Jackie  et.  al.  2001; 
Johnstone-Scott  1998),  its  members  are  enrolled  in  a more  intensive  enrichment  program.  Because  of 
the  high  variety  of  enrichment  incorporated  daily,  a check-off  sheet  is  used  to  expedite  efficiency. 
Enrichment  incorporated  is  simply  checked  for  each  item  on  the  appropriate  day. 

While  a rating  system  is  currently  available  for  food-related  enrichment,  options  are  being  investigated 
for  the  evaluation  of  other  types  of  enrichment  implemented  with  LPZ’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees. 

Behavioral  research 

Behavioral  research  on  the  psychological  well-being  of  captive  primates  is  continually  being  conducted 
and  presented  (Gibbons,  Jr.,  et.  al.  1994),  as  indicated  by  the  many  references  cited  in  this  paper. 

The  incorporation  of  systematic  study  design,  data  collection,  and  statistical  analysis  of  data  is  essential 
in  evaluating  methods  intended  to  improve  the  psychological  well-being  of  captive  primates  (Crockett 
1996),  and  many  behavioral  s4idies  on  the  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  of  LPZ’s  GAH  - conducted  by 
research,  management,  and  keeper  staff,  as  well  as  college  and  high  school  students  - have  implemented 
such  methodology.  Examples  primarily  involve  those  addressing  social  dynamics  (the  most  recent  of 
which  include  Crosby  and  Lukas  2001,  Lucas  and  Lukas  2001,  and  Lukas  et.  al.  2001)  but  also  those 
examining  facility  design  (Ross  and  Lukas  2001),  behavioral  effects  of  food  enrichment  (Almberg  et. 
al.,  in  prep.),  behavioral  effects  of  non-food  enrichment  (Rooney  and  Sleeman  1998;  Brown  et.  al. 
1995),  effects  of  training  on  abnormal  behavior  (Eisner  and  Lukas,  in  prep.),  and  regurgitation  and 
reingestion  (Lukas  et.  al.  2001). 


A current  study  is  examining  the  effects  of  training  on  several  abnormal 
behaviors  exhibited  by  female  gorilla  Kumba.  Photo  above  illustrates 
Kumba  covering  her  ears,  an  abnormal  behavior  exhibited  by  several  captive 
gorillas  (Woods,  2000;  Woods,  1995) 
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Photo  at  left  shows  Kumba  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  training, 
learning  targeting. 


Conclusion 

LPZ  is  in  the  design  process  for  a new  great  ape  facility,  scheduled  to  open  in  a few  years.  Thus,  most 
influential  on  the  future  of  the  psychological  well-being  of  the  zoo’s  gorillas  and  chimpanzees  is 
likely  the  on-going  post-occupancy  evaluation  (POE)  study  (Ross  and  Lukas  2001),  a tool  designed  to 
facilitate  decision-making  in  planning  and  managing  new  exhibits  from  functional,  aesthetic,  and 
technical  standpoints  (Maple  and  Finlay  1987).  With  the  information  gained  from  this  project,  the 
strengths  of  the  current  facility  in  encouraging  species-typical  behaviors,  decreasing  abnormal  ones, 
and  providing  its  inhabitants  with  choices  and  control  over  the  environment,  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  new  great  ape  facility,  further  enhanced  by  naturalistic  and  behavioral  elements  that  today’s  GAH 
can  not  provide. 
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The  Zoo  Outreach  Organization  (India)  is  again  offereing  some  beautiful  greeting  cards  which  feature 
species  found  in  South  Asia.  These  cards  sell  for  $10.00  (£8)  per  packet  of  12.  All  profits  will  go  to 
Z.0.0.  to  run  their  network,  training  and  conservation  workshops.  The  cards  depict  the  following 
species:  Sarus  Crane,  Asian  Elephant,  Indian  Cheetah,  Jungle  Fowl,  Tiger,  Nilgiri  Thar,  Gaur,  Atlas 
Moth,  Clouded  Leopard  (below),  Pale  Hedgehog,  Malabar  Gliding  Frog,  Great  Hornbill,  Sangai, 
Asian  Chameleon,  Sweetlip  Fish,  Common  Hoopoe,  Indian  Tiger,  Asian  Painted  Bat,  Tamil  Lacewing, 
Hedgehog  Seahorse  and  Lion-tailed  Macaque.  You  can  order  any  grouping  of  12  that  you  want 
(pending  availability).  You  may  view  the  cards  in  full  color  and  place  an  order  at  their  website  at 
http://www.zooreach.org-just  click  on  the  frog  on  the  home  page.  Want  to  know  more  about  Z.O.O.? 
Check  out  their  website  or  email  at  zooreach @vsnl.com< 


Card  size  is  4.25  x 6.5  in.  All  cards  are  in  full  color. 
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Milwaukee  AAZK  Chapter 

In  October  we  held  our  annual  Spaghetti  Dinner,  ^ Q 

once  again  prepared  and  served  by  our  members.  - 

During  the  last  several  years,  chefs  Wayne  and  Diane  # i 

Hazlett  have  done  a splendid  job,  and  they  did  so  again  this  W ^ 

year.  We  raised  $1276.00.  It  will  be  donated  to  an  organization 

that  has  yet  to  be  detemiined.  Notes 

During  our  Zoo  Halloween  events  we  again  sold  carmel  apples.  We  raised 
$720.00,  some  of  which  was  donated  to  the  North  American  Bat  Working  Group. 

Nominations  for  officers  for  2002  were  made  in  December.  We  shall  soon  report  who  was 
elected  this  time. 

—Earl  Conteh-Morgan,  Chapter  Liaison 


Gladijs  Porter  Zoo  Mourns  Loss  of  Gorillas 

Tragedy  struck  the  Gladys  Porter  Zoo  in  Brownsville, TX  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  Sunday,  January 
6,  2002.  Apparently  a space  heater  fire  in  the  gorilla  enclosure  melted  a plastic  water  line,  and  the 
leaking  water  mixed  with  the  chlorine  cleaner  in  the  storage  container  releasing  the  deadly  gas  fumes 
into  the  animals’  habitat.  Three  gorillas  died  while  nine  others  were  made  sick  by  the  gas  leak.  Two 
staff  members  who  tried  to  free  the  aninmals  were  also  treated  at  a local  hospital  and  were  released. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing,  one  gorilla  - a two-year-old  male  named  Caesar  - remained  sedated  and  on 
a ventilator. 

The  three  gorillas  that  died  in  the  incident  were:  Kayla,  10,  her  male  offspring  Makojo,  age  1,  and 
Uzuri,  age  2,  the  female  offspring  of  one  of  Kayla’s  sisters.  All  three  gorillas  had  been  born  at  the 
Gladys  Porter  Zoo  which  participates  in  the  Gorilla  SSP  Program  and  exhibited  an  extended  gorilla 
family  spanning  three  generations. 

The  deaths  not  only  shocked  and  saddened  zoo  staff,  but  the  entire  Brownsville  community  who  have 
watched  the  gorillas  grow  up.  Public  Relations  Director  Lisa  Gomez  said  that,  because  so  many  of 
the  staff  had  become  close  to  the  gorilla  family,  the  zoo  had  brought  in  a grief  counselor  to  assist  them 
in  handling  this  huge  loss. 


Kabul  Zoo  Update 

Relief  for  the  animals  at  the  Kabul  Zoo,  as  well  as  for  domestic  Afghani  animals,  continues  to  pour  in 
at  the  North  Carolina  Zoological  Society.  The  most  recent  gift,  an  anonymous  check  for  $150,000, 
arrived  in  early  January.  As  of  this  writing,  the  Society  had  received  some  $352,000  for  the  Kabul 
Zoo  and  nearly$  105,000  for  the  Afghan  Animal  Fund.  The  money  is  being  funneled  to  rescue 
organizations  such  as  the  World  Society  for  Protection  of  Animals  and  The  Brooke  Hospital  for  Animals, 
already  operating  in  the  region. 

Checks  for  $3,000  and  $5,000  have  been  delivered  to  the  Kabul  Zoo  and  a $20,000  check  was  sent  to 
WSPAto  help  carry  supplies  and  a team  of  experts  to  the  Kabul  Zoo.  The  team  will  assess  the  needs 
of  the  zoo  as  well  as  the  needs  for  the  domestic  animal  population.  The  WSPA  has  assured  the  United 
Nations  that  100%  of  the  donations  sent  will  be  used  for  their  intended  purpose.  The  relief  effort  is 
entering  its  second  phase  of  assessment  of  the  situation  and  special  health  care  needs  for  the  animals. 
Most  of  the  North  American  contributions  will  be  used  in  the  third  phase,which  includes  a plan  to 
ensure  continuing  food  supplies,  adequate  vet  care,  power  supply  and  adequate  water  for  the  zoo. 
Although  the  zoo’s  animals  continue  to  live  in  poor  conditions,  the  situation  has  improved,  and  keepers 
have  the  money  needed  to  feed  the  animals.  For  further  info,  contact  the  N.  C.  Zoological  Society  at 
(336)  879-7250.  —Excerpted  from  online  press  releases 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent  data  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks/AKF,  3601  SW  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614- 
2054.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available,  and  when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind 
that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not  receive  their  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  fax  or  e-mail  listings  of positions  which  become  available  close 
to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  Fax  is  (785)  273-1980;  e-mail:  akfeditor@kscable.com<  We  are  no 
longer  located  at  the  Topeka  Zoo,  so  please  note  new  address  to  avoid  delays  in  processing. 


Assistant  Curator  of  Pachyderms  and  Ungulates. ..The  Philadelphia  Zoo  has  an  excellent  career  opportunity 
for  an  Assistant  Curator  of  Pachyderms  and  Ungulates.  This  position  reports  to  the  Senior  Curator  of 
Mammals  and  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  daily  operation  of  the  Zoo’s  pachyderm  and  ungulate  facilities. 
The  Assistant  Curator  of  Pachyderms  and  Ungulates  will  supervise  the  work  activities  of  the  keeper  staff, 
develop  and  administer  protocols  for  keeper  safety  and  animal  care,  oversee  maintenance  of  animal  facilities 
and  equipment  and  manage  all  aspects  of  the  Zoo’s  Elephant  Management  Program.  A demonstrated 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  procedures  of  “free  contact”  and  “protected  contact”  elephant  management 
philosophies  is  preferred.  The  Assistant  Curator  of  Pachyderms  and  Ungulates  will  assist  the  Senior  Curator 
in  collection  planning,  developing  budgets,  planning  for  and  managing  facility  renovation/construction. 
Excellent  writing  and  interpersonal  skills  and  a demonstrated  ability  to  develop  and  sustain  effective  working 
relationships  with  peer  and  subordinates  are  required.  A degree  in  biology  or  a related  field  and  a minimum 
of  five  (5)  years  experience  as  a keeper  plus  two  (2)  years  supervisory  experience  in  a recognized  zoological 
park  or  similar  environment  is  preferred.  An  equivalent  combination  of  education,  training  and  experience 
that  provides  the  required  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  to  perform  the  essential  function  of  the  position 
may  be  considered.  Must  posses  a valid  driver’s  license.  Position  may  involve  weekend  and  evening  work 
and  some  travel.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit  package.  Please  submit  your  resume  to  Human 
Resources,  Employment  Director,  Philadelphia  Zoo,  3400  West  Girard  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19104  or 
email  Parkinson. Barbara@philly  zoo.org 

Wild  Animal  Keeper. ..The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society  is  looking  to  employ  Wild  Animal  Keepers  in  its 
Bird  Department.  Candidates  will  be  responsible  for  care  of  a diverse  bird  collection,  maintenance  of  the 
bird  facilities  and  record  keeping.  A Bachelor’s  degree  in  a zoological  field  or  related  animal  science  education/ 
experience  is  required.  Candidates  must  be  enthusiastic,  conservation  oriented,  energetic  and  able  to  interact 
with  staff  and  the  public.  EOE.  Attractive  salary,  plus  benefits.  Send  resume  with  cover  letter  to;  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society,  Human  Resources,  Box  WAK  BD,  2300  Southern  Blvd.,  Bronx,  NY  10460.  **Please 
note-  The  Society  is  not  responsible  for  expenses  incurred  for  interviews  or  relocation** 

Mammal  Keeper. ..Kwethdinks  Zoo  is  looking  for  an  enthusiastic,  self-starter  who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
care  of  a variety  of  mammals  in  a progressive  zoo  setting.  Requires  Associate’s  degree  in  biology,  zoology 
or  wildlife  management,  one  year’s  experience  working  with  animals,  or  equivalent  combination  of  training 
and  experience  which  provides  the  required  skills.  Will  feed,  provide  water  for,  medicate  animals  and  prepare 
records  and  reports.  Interaction  with  visitors  during  scheduled  programs  and  participation  in  operant 
conditioning  programs  is  required.  Salary  $8. 48/hour.  Send  resume  to  Riverbanks  Zoo,  Attn:  Human 
Resources  Department,  PO  Box  1060,  Columbia,  SC  29202-1060,  Fax:  803-253-6381;  e-mail: 
dbramlett@riverbanks.org. 

Zoo  Siipervisor/Ciirator...T\iQ  City  of  Scottsbluff,  NE  is  seeking  a Zoo  Supervisor/Curator  for  the  Riverside 
Zoo.  This  person  will  be  responsible  for  day-to-day  operation  of  the  Zoo,  staff  supervision,  and  the  acquisition 
and  disposition  of  the  animal  collection.  This  position  requires  excellent  team  building  and  employee 
development  skills.  Must  be  willing  and  capable  of  actively  participating  in  hands-on  duties  of  zoo  operations. 
This  position  reports  to  the  Director  of  Parks/Recreation.  Bachelors  Degree  in  Zoology  or  related  field  or 
the  equivalent  training  and  experience  is  required.  A City  application  form  is  required  and  may  be  obtained 
at  City  Hall,  1818  Avenue  A,  Scottsbluff  NE  69361  or  call  308-630-6216  or  email 
ejohnston@city.scottsbluff.net.  Applications  will  be  received  until  the  position  is  filled. 

Elephant  Keeper. ..Do  you  want  to  work  with  the  elephants  at  a zoo?  The  Phoenix  Zoo  has  an  opening  for 
a keeper  on  its  Tropics  Trail.  Responsible  for  safety,  health  and  well  being  of  animals  through  routine 
cleaning  and  maintenance  of  enclosures,  feeding,  observation  and  handling  of  animals.  Four-year  degree  in 
life  science,  and  one  (1 ) year  experience  working  with  elephants.  Two-year  operant  conditioning  experience 
required.  Interpretation  of  the  animal  collection  to  the  public.  Ability  to  lift  up  to  50  pounds.  Ability  to  work 
in  extreme  weather  conditions.  Possession  of  a valid  driver  license.  Ability  to  pass  pre-employment  and 
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annual  TB  tests.  Good  benefits  package.  Please  mail  your  resume  to  The  Phoenix  Zoo,  Attn:  Human 
Resources,  455  N Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix  AZ  85008  or  fax  to  (602)  273-7078. 


Killer  Whale  Trainer...^\x  Flags  Worlds  of  Adventure  has  an  immediate  opening  for  two  killer  Whale 
trainers.  Candidates  should  have  a variety  of  marine  mammal  training  experience,  including  pinnipeds  and 
cetaceans,  killer  whale  experience  is  preferred.  Must  be  able  to  train  and  advance  animal  behavior  in  a 
variety  of  settings,  including  husbandry,  presentations  and  shows.  Aid  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
environmental  enrichment  programs.  Excellent  verbal  and  written  communication  skills  and  the  ability  to 
work  in  a team  environment.  Candidate  must  have  a minimum  of  four  years  marine  mammal  training 
experience.  Excellent  health  and  physical  condition  (must  complete  and  pass  a swim  test  and  physical 
examination).  A competitive  salary  and  benefit  package  is  offered  by  Six  Flags  Worlds  of  Adventure.  Interested 
persons  should  contact  A1  Kelley  by  phone  (330)  995-2041  or  e-mail  (akelley@sftp.com)  for  additional 
information  and  send  a letter  of  interest  and  curriculum  vitae  to:  A1  Kelley,  Animal  Training  Department, 
Six  Flags  Worlds  of  Adventure,  1 060  N.  Aurora  Road,  Aurora,  Ohio  44202.  Six  Flags  Worlds  of  Adventure 
is  a drug  free  work  place  and  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Veterinary  Technician. Zoo  - SEEKING:  Qualified  experienced  technician  to  work  in  a 
progressive  zoological  animal  health  care  program.  RESPONSIBILITIES:  Assist  with  the  medical  care  of 
the  animal  collection  in  a team  of  two  veterinarians  and  two  technicians.  Responsibilities  include  procedural 
set  up  and  break  down;  exam,  treatment,  surgical,  necropsy  and  emergency  support;  radiology;  anesthetic 
monitoring;  treatment  administration;  dispensing  prescriptions;  general  laboratory  diagnostics;  Med  Arks 
data  entry;  shipment  of  biological  specimens;  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  equipment  and  clinical  area. 
Must  be  available  for  a flexible  schedule  that  includes  weekend  and  holiday  work,  with  occasional  evenings. 
QUALIFICATIONS  & REQUIREMENTS:  This  position  requires  an  accredited  Bachelor’s  or  Associate’s 
degree  in  veterinary  technology;  eligibility  for  licensure  in  the  State  South  Carolina;  acquisition  of  a South 
Carolina  license  within  one  year;  two  years  clinical  experience,  preferably  in  a zoological  or  exotic  animal 
setting.  Exotic  animal  diagnostic  laboratory  skills  preferred.  Must  posses  a valid  SC  drivers  license. 
CONTACT:  Send  letter  of  intent,  resume  and  three  references  to:  Debbie  Bramlett,  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  1060,  Columbia,  SC  29202.  Apply  online  at  www.riverbanks.org.  Send  resumes  to 
dbramlett@riverbanks.org.  Fax  resumes  to  (803)  253-6381.  Position  open  until  filled. 

Keeper/Birds. ..The  Caldwell  Zoo  has  an  opportunity  for  a keeper  in  birds.  This  is  an  entry  level  keeper 
position  with  room  for  advancement.  As  a member  of  the  animal  care  team,  this  position  will  perform  daily 
husbandry  duties  for  80  species  of  North  American,  African,  and  South  American  birds.  The  motivated, 
self-starting  individual  will  be  responsible  for  duties  in  the  areas  of  animal  care,  facility  maintenance,  and 
visitor  relations.  Prefer  related  college  course  work.  High  school  diploma  required.  Must  have  experience 
in  bird  husbandry.  Requires  ability  to  work  in  a team  atmosphere  and  interact  with  the  public.  Competitive 
conpensation  package.  The  Caldwell  Zoo  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to:  Yvonne  Carbis,  Curator  of  Birds  & Reptiles,  Caldwell  Zoo,  P.O.  Box  4280,  Tyler  Texas  75712,  or  e-mail 
to  YvonneatCZoo@aol.com. 

Area  Supervisor/Birds...ThQ  Caldwell  Zoo  has  an  opportunity  for  an  Area  Supervisor  in  Birds.  As  a leader 
in  the  animal  care  team,  this  position  will  perform  daily  husbandry  duties  for  80  species  of  North  American, 
African,  and  South  American  birds,  as  well  as  lead  the  staff  of  bird  keepers  in  their  daily  routine.  This 
motivated,  self-starting  individual  will  be  responsible  for  duties  in  the  areas  of  animal  care,  facility 
maintenance,  visitor  relations,  staff  supevision,  and  planning.  Prefer  related  college  course  work.  High 
school  diploma  required.  Must  have  experience  in  husbandry  of  diverse  bird  collection.  Requires  strong 
leadership  skills,  ability  to  work  in  a team  atmosphere  and  interact  with  the  public.  Animal  training  and 
public  presentation  experience  is  a plus.  The  position  offers  competitive  compensation  package.  The  Caldwell 
Zoo  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Send  Cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Yvonne  Carbis,  Curator  of  Birds  & 
Reptiles,  The  Caldwell  Zoo,  P.O.  Box  4280,  Tyler,  Texas  75712,  or  e-mail  to  YvonneatCZoo@aol.com< 

Animal  Keeper-Guides. .SQNQXdiX  positions  available  for  2002  season,  May-October.  Paid  zoo  experience 
preferred  but  volunteer  experience  acceptable.  Non-smokers  preferred.  Applicants  must  have  strong,  audible 
voices,  neat  appearance,  good  personalities,  and  must  work  well  with  co-workers  as  well  as  with  the  public, 
duties  include  daily  animal  care  includingfeeding,  exhibit  cleaning  and  maintenance,  various  other 
maintenance  duties,  and  talking  to  groups  in  a tour  situation.  Must  lecture  on  both  non-venomous  and 
venomous  reptiles.  Also,  must  have  experience  in  handling  non-venomous  reptilesor  a willingness  to  learn. 
No  personal  pets,  please.  Salary  $210.00  per  week.  Living  quarters,  utilities  and  uniforms  furnished. 
Conact:  Jim  Miller,  Soco  Gardens  Zoo,  89  Evans  Cove  Rd.,  Maggie  Valley,  NC  28751;  phone  (828)  926- 
1746.  Please  send  resume  as  soon  as  possible.  Closing  date  is  15  April  2002,  but  late  applications  will  be 
considered  if  all  positions  have  not  been  filled. 
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Animal  Keeper/Mammals...non-pvofn.  educational  live  animal  center  of  a natural  history  museum  seeking 
dedicated, professional  individual  for  permanent  position.  Requires  Bachelor’s  degree  or  at  least  four  (4) 
years  experience  with  exotic  animals,  excluding  pets.  This  position  is  primarily  responsible  for  mammalsbut 
will  also  work  with  other  staff  to  ensure  the  care  and  well  being  of  the  entire  collection  of  over  100  small 
mammals,  birds  and  reptiles.  Responsibilities  include  (under  the  supervision  of  Head  Keeper)  daily  husbandry, 
record  keeping,  training  and  supervising  volunteers,  providing  medical  and  special  treatments  for  animals, 
and  performing  daily  educational  programs  for  the  public.  This  is  a 35-hour  workweek,  including  some 
weekend  days  and  some  holidays.  Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience  plus  benefits.  For  more 
information  see  website  at  www.acnatsci.org<  Send  letter  and  resume  to:  J.  Genovesi,  Director  Living 
Exhibits,  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1900  Ben  Frank.  Pkwy,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103-1195. 

Environmental  Education  Intern...  Fossil  Rim  Wildlife  Center  is  a 1500-acre  facility,  in  Glen  Rose,  TX, 
that  manages  animals  in  peril,  including  12  endangered  species.  The  public  is  allowed  to  view  the  animals 
from  their  car,  on  a 10-mile  paved  drive  and  on  behind-the-scenes  tours  with  a trained  naturalist/guide  or 
intern.  Most  of  the  animals  (giraffe,  zebra,  etc.)  are  free  to  roam  on  large  pastures.  School  and  scout  groups 
come  for  the  day  or  they  stay  overnight.  Education  interns  learn  to  do  guided  tours  for  familes  making  use 
of  12  passenger  vans  and  smaller  jeeps.  They  also  work  with  school  and  scout  groups  in  a variety  of  learning 
activities.  They  present  short  lessons  on  chemical  capture  techiques,  radio  telemetry  methods,  poisonous 
arthropods,  natural  dyes  and  inks,  fossils,  and  much  more.  This  wide  variety  of  teaching  opportunities  and 
educational  training  provides  the  education  intern  with  an  exciting  array  of  new  skills  and  experiences. 
Training  is  provided  by  the  education  staff  Contact  Richard  Ashley,  Ph.D.,  at  Fossil  Rim  Wildlife  Center, 
2155  County  Road  2008,  Glen  Rose,  TX  76043.  (254)  897-2960  ext.  205,  FAX  (254)  897-3785  or  email 
ricka@fossilrim.org<  The  deadline  for  summer 
internships  is  April  30,  2002. 

Alaska  SeaLife  Center  Internship  (Animal  Husbandry  - Avian  Department). ..The  Alaska  SeaLife  Center,  a 
non-profit  organization  in  Seward,  Alaska,  is  accepting  applications  for  internship  opportunities  in  the  avian 
department.  The  Alaska  SeaLife  Center  is  dedicated  to  understanding  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
marine  ecosystem  of  Alaska  through  research,  rehabilitation  and  public  education.  This  is  a full  time  position 
for  twelve  weeks,  available  year-round.  This  position  introduces  basic  animal  care  and  husbandry  techniques; 
duties  include  ( 50%)  assisting  in  the  daily  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Center’s  avian  collection  and  (50%) 
assisting  the  Education  Department.  Applicants  must  be  currently  enrolled  in  an  accredited  college  or 
university  with  a primary  area  of  study  in  Biology,  Zoology,  Psychology  or  other  animal  related  field. 
Recent  college  graduates  may  also  apply.  Applicants  must  have  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively; 
understand  and  follow  written  and  oral  instruction;  have  a good  sense  of  balance  in  order  to  maneuver 
around  the  exhibits  and  holding  areas;  able  to  lift  40  pounds;  able  to  adapt  to  an  ever-changing  work 
environment;  and  available  to  work  weekends  and  holidays.  Public  speaking  skills  are  highly  encouraged. 
This  is  an  unpaid  position,  housing  and/or  a food  stipend  may  be  available  for  a limited  number  of  candidates. 
Interns  are  responsible  for  all  travel  expenses.  Inquire  with  Annette  D’Alessandro,  Intern  Coordinator, 
Alaska  SeaLife  Center,  P.O.  Box  1329,  Seward,  AK  99664;  Phone:  (907)224-6343  Fax:  (907)224-6320 
Web  Site:  www.alaskasealife.org 

Reptile  Internship...l\\Q  Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  a nonprofit  organization,  is  seeking  a student  intern  for 
the  2002  spring,  summer,  and  fall  season.  The  zoo  is  an  educational  exhibit,  reptile  breeding  and  venom 
research  facility  located  near  Kentucky’s  Red  River  Gorge  and  Natural  Bridge  State  Park.  The  intern  will 
assist  in  the  captive  maintenance  of  the  zoo’s  reptile  collection,  collect  admissions  to  the  exhibit,  give 
interpretive  talks  and  interact  with  the  public,  assist  with  educational  outreach  programs,  and  perform  other 
duties  as  assigned.  In  addition,  the  intern  will  be  responsible  for  the  completion  of  at  least  one  research 
project  related  to  the  field  of  herpetology.  The  intern  will  not  be  involved  in  the  handling  of  any  venomous 
reptiles.  Desirable  qualifications  include  a willingness  to  handle  snakes  and  other  reptiles  on  a daily  basis, 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  people,  writing  skills,  orientation  to  details,  and  self-motivation. 
Students  majoring  in  the  biological  or  natural  sciences  are  preferred.  Former  interns  have  arranged  for 
academic  credit  with  their  colleges  or  universities.  Benefits  include  experience  with  the  most  extensive 
and  diverse  collection  of  - snakes  in  the  area,  housing,  and  $55/week  to  cover  expenses.  Personal 
transportation  is  recommended.  Starting  dates  are  flexible,  but  a minimum  commitment  of  three  months 
covering  SPRING  ( March  - May  ),  or  SUMMER  ( June  - August),  or  FALL  ( September  - November)  is 
required.  To  apply  send  a cover  letter,  resume,  and  at  least  2 (preferably  3)  references  to:Kristen  Wiley, 
Internship  Coordinator,  Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  200  L & E Railroad,  Slade,  KY  40376  Or  send  via  email  to 
kyreptil@mailhost.mis.net<  Deadlines  for  applications:*  SPRING  - February  15,  2002;*  SUMMER  - March 
1,2002;*  FALL -June  1,2002. 
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check  here  if  renewal  f ] 

Name 

Address 

Citv 

State/Province 

Zin 

U.S.  Members 

Canadian  Members 

n 

1 $35.00  Professional  I I 

1 $35.00  Professional 

1 Paid  Animal  Care  Professional 

1 Paid  Animal  Care  Professional 

n 

1 $30.00  Affiliate  I | 

1 $35.00  Affiliate 

LJ 

I Other  staff  & volunteers 

1 Other  staff  & volunteers 

□ 

1 $30.00  Associate  1 

1 $35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 

Those  not  connected  with 

an  animal  facility 

an  animal  facility 

n 

1 $60.00  or  up  - Individuals  1 

1 $60  or  up  - Individuals 

1 ContributingAJ.S. 

1 Contributing/Canada 

n 

1 $100.00  or  up  1 1 

1 $100.00  or  up 

1 Institutional/U.S. 

1 Institutional/Canada 

Organizations  ! Institutions 

Organizations  / Institutions 

(requires  Board  approval) 

(requires  Board  approval) 

□ 

1 International  Members  I | 

1 Librarv  Onlv 

1 $50.00  International 

■ 35.00  Library 

All  members  outside  U.S.  & 

Available  only  to  public 

Canada  regardless  of  category 

& university  libraries 

Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any)  

Zoo  Address  

Title  

Work  Area  

Qj  My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.)  □ Please  charge  my  credit  card 

MASTERCARD VISA  Card  # - - - 

Name  on  card  Expiration  date  — 

Signature  

Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  3601  S.W.  29th,  Suite  133  Topeka,  KS  66614. 
Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc,  Must  be  in  U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY.  Membership 
includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for  free  admission 
to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
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S^bout  tfie  Cover...,. 

This  month’s  cover  features  a Harpy  Eagle  (Harpia  harpyja)  drawn  by  Mary  Deckert,  a 
Docent  at  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo,  Los  Angeles,  CA.  The  Harpy  Eagle  is  the  largest  of  the 
eagle  species  with  a length  of  3 ft.  (.914m)  and  a weight  of  18-22lhs.  (8.2- 10kg).  Its  wings 
are  broader  but  shorter  than  those  of  other  eagles.  Found  in  Mexico  and  northern 
Argentina,  this  species  are  strong,  powerful  raptors  who  feed  mostly  on  monkeys,  birds 
and  sloths.  They  sometimes  come  to  the  ground  to  capture  porcupines  and  agoutis.  They 
are  black  on  the  back,  wings  and  neck  and  white  on  the  underside  of  the  body.  A black 
tuft  of  feathers  crowns  the  head  and  emphasizes  the  gray  face.  They  nest  in  large  trees 
under  the  green  dome  of  the  forest  and  produce  a single  offspring  about  every  two  years. 
Thanks,  Mary! 

Animal  Keepers’  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be  typed 
or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts  on  a disk  as 
well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - Microsoft  Word  or 
Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All  illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and 
tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 
8.5”  (14cm  x22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the  text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in 
'the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific  name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal 
name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use  metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements 
(standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis).  Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month- 
year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour  clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  black  and  white 
or  color  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm] ) are  accepted.  Clearly  marked  captions  should 
accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit  on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication.  Articles 
of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals  who  serve 
as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  publish 
articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments  at  the  discretion 
of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation  unless  approval  is 
requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and  FAX  contributions  of  late- 
breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows.  However,  long  articles  must  be 
sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468-1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 


Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates  and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy  of 
the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal  may  be 
ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 

E-Mail  Addresses:  You  may  reach  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  AAZK  Administrative  Offices  at: 
aazkoffice@kscable.com<  You  may  reach  Susan  Chan  and  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  at: 
akfeditor@kscable.com< 


AAZK  Website  Address:  www.aazk.org 
Bulletin  Board  Access:  type  “aazk”  in  member  name  box; 
type  “Elvis”  in  password  box. 

BFR  Website:  http://.bfr.aazk.org 
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Scoops  & Scuttlebutt 


New  AAZK  Message  Board  Announced 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  announee  the  formation  of  a new  message  board  for  the 
Assoeiation.  The  address  is:  http://groups.yahoo.eom/group/AAZK.  We  are 
offering  the  message  board  on  a trial  basis  for  three  months  to  see  if  it  meets  the 
needs  of  the  membership.  At  the  end  of  the  three-month  period  a poll  will  be  held  to  see  if  the 
message  board  meets  your  needs,  so  please  feel  free  to  sign  up.  This  message  board  holds  many 
possibilities  for  the  Association  as  there  is  a calendar  function,  the  ability  to  do  polls,  to  upload  files  of 
interest,  a section  for  photos,  a chat  function,  and  a database  funetion  as  well.  To  use  the  board 
eurrently  does  require  that  you  sign  up  thereby  insuring  an  open  diseussion  of  topies  pertaining  to  our 
field,  namely  zookeeping.  We  look  forward  to  your  input  and  enjoy  the  message  board.  Denise 
Wagner,  AAZK  Board  Member 

Reptile  Keepers  Invited  to  Central  Florida 

Reptile  keepers  visiting  Central  Florida  are  invited  to  enjoy  loeal  hospitality,  herping  and  networking 
with  other  keepers.  Baek  room  tours  of  several  loeal  reptile  zoos  can  easily  be  made  available  as  a 
courtesy  to  visiting  zoo  keepers.  If  you  need  a friendly  local  guide  to  help  you  find  good  herping 
spots,  nice  collections  to  visit,  a place  to  stay,  ete.  drop  an  email  to  snakegetters@usa.net<  Depending 
on  the  season,  there  may  be  some  “ride-along”opportunities  to  respond  to  snake  emergency  calls. 
Keepers  interested  in  venomous  species  and  erocodilians  are  likely  to  have  an  espeeially  enjoyable 
time.  Snake  getters  is  a volunteer  wildlife  rescue  network  working  in  cooperation  with  edueators, 
researchers,  zoos,  universities  and  reptile  rehabilitators  worldwide.  We  provide  emergeney  reseue, 
relocation  and  rehabilitation  serviees  loeally,  and  provide  non-relocatable  specimens,  biological  samples 
and  data  to  zoological  and  academic  institutions  internationally.  We  also  provide  publie  edueation 
and  snake  safety  training  for  police  officers,  generally  at  no  eharge  or  for  cost  of  materials.  Tanith  Tyn; 
Snake  Getters 

Dallas  Zoo  Offers  Research  Opportunity 

The  Dallas  Zoo  is  offering  a Wildlife  Researeh  Expedition  (WRE)  to  Los  Ebanos  Ranch  in  rural 
Mexico  as  part  of  a study  of  endangered  eats  and  raptors.  This  trip  offers  partieipants  an  opportunity 
to  be  actively  involved  in  this  important  researeh.  The  trip  is  open  to  5-7  individuals  and  costs  $ 1 ,700.00 
to  cover  costs  from  Harlingen,  TX  to  the  study  site  and  meals/lodging  during  the  study.  This  trip  is 
seheduled  for  April  27-May  10,  2002.  For  further  information  eontaet  Wanda  Weaver  or  Todd  R. 
Bowsher,  Ph.D.,  Dallas  Zoo,  650  R.L.  Thornton  Frwy.,  Dallas,  TX  75125;  phone  (214)  670-6833. 

AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  Seeking  Info  on  Existing  Enrichment  Committees  at  Zoos 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  is  interested  in  compiling  a list  of  existing  enriehment  committees 
in  zoos,  aquariums,  sanetuaries,  and  researeh  facilities.  Please  send  me  the  following  information  via 
mail,  e-mail  or  fax  and  inelude:  Faeility  name,  eommittee  name,  chair  or  contact  person,  address,  e- 
mail,  phone  number  and  fax  number. 

Send  to:  Alicia  Shelley,  Columbus  Zoo,  9990  Riverside  Drive,  Powell,  Ohio  43065;  Phone:  614-645- 
3464;  Fax:  614-645-3465;  e-mail:  grbear99@aol.com< 

Correction  on  Great  Ape  Enrichment  Bibliography 

We  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  error  which  was  made  in  the  publication  of  an  article  by  Roby 
Eisner  in  the  February  issue  of  AKF.  The  article  was  entitled  “Teehniques  that  Promote  the 
Psychological  Well-being  of  Captive  Primates  and  Their  Applieation  in  the  Husbandry  and  Management 
of  Gorillas  and  Chimpanzees  at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo’s  Lester  E.  Fisher  Great  Ape  House  (pgs.  66-84). 
After  the  original  article  was  submitted  for  publication,  the  author  submitted  a revised  and  updated 
Referenees  seetion.  Inadvertently  we  failed  to  replace  the  initial  reference  seetion  with  the  revised 
one  when  the  article  was  published.  Therefore,  some  of  the  citations  in  the  artiele  may  not  mateh  up 
with  the  referenees.  We  sincerely  apologize  for  this  error  and  any  confusion  it  may  have  caused.  If 
you  would  like  a eopy  of  the  revised  references  section,  please  eontaet  Roby  at  email 
kowali78@hotmail.eom< 
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AAZKand  Lewa  Wildlife  Conservancy:  Mutual  Benefits 


Kevin  Shelton,  AAZK  President 

Jcimbo  rafikil  Hello  friend!  That’s  the  greeting  we  heard  as  we  stepped  off  the  small  plane  onto  the 
Lewa  Wildlife  Conservancy  (LWC)  in  Kenya.  I looked  around  and  took  in  the  scenery  of  my 
surroundings  for  the  next  ten  days.  It  was  breathtaking.  The  grasses  were  still  green  from  the  recent 
rains  and  the  whistling  acacias  looked  like  twisted  Christmas  trees.  In  the  background  was  the  snow- 
capped summit  of  Mount  Kenya.  The  cool  air  (elevation  5500ft)  even  had  a different  feel.  Then  I saw 
the  giraffe.  Giraffe  walking  around  the  gravel  airstrip!  It  was  absolutely  amazing.  I knew  I was  in  for 
a trip  of  a lifetime.  We  loaded  into  the  trucks  and  headed  for  camp  only  to  see  antelope  and  baboons 
and  birds  and  reptiles  on  the  way. 


When  we  arrived  at  Lewa  Safari  Camp  we  were  greeted  with  juice  and  towels  to  wipe  our  face  and 
hands.  After  signing  in,  we  were  taken  to  our  tents.  I knew  ahead  of  time  we  were  going  to  be  staying 
in  tents  so  was  prepared  to  rough  it.  Wow,  was  I wrong!  The“tent”  was  a nice  hotel  room  with  canvas 
walls.  There  were  two  nice  beds,  electric  lights,  and  a second  room  with  indoor  plumbing  and  hot 
showers.  The  meals  were  excellent  and  the  service  was  outstanding.  I think  the  best  part  was  waking 
up  to  hot  coffee  and  tea  on  the  porch,  watching  elephants  on  the  next  ridge.  It  was  amazing. 

Does  this  sound  like  something  that  you  would  like  to  do?  I know  it’s  a silly  question.  Of  course  you 
would.  Well  you  can.  Patty  Pearthree,  National  BFR  coordinator,  has  worked  with  the  people  at 
Lewa  to  set  up  trips  for  their  supporters.  You  are  those  supporters.  Through  AAZK  and  Bowling  for 
Rhinos  you  have  donated  $1,279,455  to  support  wildlife  conservation  at  Lewa  Downs.  For  10  years 
the  top  Bowling  for  Rhinos  money  raisers  have  been  treated  to  this  experience  by  LWC.  Now  it’s 
time  for  your  reward. 

Our  first  trip  with  Patty  was  a tremendous  success.  One  of  the  best  elements  of  this  trip  is  that 
proceeds  from  our  visits  go  directly  into  conservation  at  Lewa.  What  more  could  a keeper  ask  for? 
Being  on  a fantastic  safari  while  supporting  conservation.  We  are  working  with  Patty  and  the  Lewa 
staff  to  expand  on  these  trips  as  a benefit  to  the  membership.  Lewa  Safari  Camp  is  offering  a significant 
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discount  to  us.  Trips  are  13  days  long  including  travel  time.  Total  costs  for  the  trip  are  estimated  at 
$3,055.00  to  $3,255.00,  depending  on  you  city  of  departure  and  based  on  double  occupancy.  This 
includes  round  trip  airfare  directly  to  the  Conservancy,  transfer  fees,  nine  nights  at  Lewa  Safari  Camp 
including  all  meals  and  game  drives,  and  one  night’s  hotel  accommodations  in  Nairobi.  Tips  for 
everything  average  $50.  There  are  optional  trips  available  as  well.  Overnight  trips  to  Masai  community 
lodges  are  available.  II  Ngwesi,  Serra  and  Tassia  are  beautiful  and  remote  lodges  that  have  won  many 
tourist  awards.  Day  trips  to  Sambum  National  Park  and  Sweetwater’s  (Jane  Goodall’s  Chimpanzee 
reserve)  are  possible.  You  can  even  go  on  a camel  or  horseback  ride  which  are  great  for  viewing 
wildlife.  Rates  for  these  extras  vaiy  with  the  number  of  people  going  but  are  very  reasonable. 

Our  next  trip  is  scheduled  for  June  P‘ -13*’’,  2002.  I will  be  leading  this  one.  Patty  will  also  be  leading 
one  December  3**'  -15*'’,  2002.  First  priority  will  be  given  to  zoo  professionals  and  their  travel 
companions.  Volunteers  and  docents  are  also  welcome.  We  want  everyone  to  see  what  AAZK’s 
Bowling  for  Rhinos  has  helped  to  accomplish  over  the  years.  After  seeing  their  operation  and  meeting 
with  their  staff  I am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  our  money  goes  to  a very  worthy  cause  and  is 
utilized  properly. 

To  get  more  information  or  to  sign  up  please  call  Patty  Pearthree  at  919-678-0449  or  email  at 
ppear3@,aazk.org.  For  the  June  trip  you  may  also  contact  me  at  813-968-3764  or 
kshelton@flaquarium.org.  Space  is  limited  to  the  first  12  people.  They  are  filling  fast.  Information 
is  also  available  at  www.lewa.org. 

Disclaimer:  This  article  is  to  provide  the  membership  with  a notice  of  intent  to  organize  these  trips. 
Exact  details  and  legal  waivers  are  still  being  worked  out,  but  should  be  complete  soon.  Please  call 
for  details. 


1st  International  Zoo  Keepers  Conference  Scheduled  for  2003 


The  first  ever  International  Convention  of  Zookeeping  will  be  held  in  The  Netherlands  in  2003.  The 
conference  will  be  held  between  2-10  October  2003  at  “Avifauna”  in  Alphena/d/Rijn  in  the  southern 
part  of  The  Netherlands.  The  meeting  is  being  organized  by  representatives  from  AAZK,  AB  WAK 
(Association  of  British  Wild  Animal  Keepers),  AFSA  (French  Zoo  Keepers  Association),  ASZK 
(Australian  Society  of  Zoo  Keeping),  AICAS  (Spanish  Zoo  Keepers  Association),  BdZ  (German  Zoo 
Keepers  Association),  and  deHarpij  (Dutch  Zoo  Keepers  Association). 

It  is  hoped  this  conference  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  development  of  an  international  network  of 
zoo  keepers  which  will  “short  circuit”  the  sharing  of  informatin  and  ultimately  benefit  animal  collections 
and  their  conservation  worldwide.  While  a program  is  not  yet  finalized,  the  following  are  currently 
being  considered  by  the  organizing  committee  for  inclusion  in  the  conference  program:  Posters  & 
Oral  Presentations  - The  Future  of  Zoo  & Zookeeping;  Conservation  & Reintroduction,  Training  & 
Animal  Management  Around  the  World,  Enrichment,  and  Professional  Keeper  Development, 
Workshops,  Videos  & Displays  - Building  Networks,  Keeper  Exchanges,  Student  Placements,  National 
Associations,  “Brag  Night”,  “Resource  Room”,  “Geographic  Rap  Sessions”,  and  Zoo  to  Zoo  Outreach 
Programs.  Pre  and  Post-conference  tours  to  zoos  in  the  region  are  anticipated. 

The  organizing  committee  is  now  asking  for  expressions  of  interest  in  this  conference  to  enable  us  to 
better  plan  for  this  event.  Expressions  of  interest  may  be  sent  to  Geoff.Underwood@act.gov.au 
indicating  whether  or  not  you  would  be  likely,  or  are  interested  in  attending  this  event.  Any  assistance 
people  are  able  to  offer  the  organizing  committee  is  most  welcome,  particularly  in  sponsoring  the 
attendance  of  keepers  from  less  developed  regions. 


For  updates  on  this  conference,  please  visit  our  website  at  http://es. geocities. com.jxarles20/  We 
welcome  your  comments  and/or  suggestions. 
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AAZK  Announces 
New  IMembers 

Kerry  Gifford,  Laurie  Fiske,  Karen  J.  Veary, 
Shara  J.  Crook-Martin,  Shelley  Avila  and 
Jennifer  Moms,  Buttonwood  Park  Zoo  (MA); 
Kristine  Demark,  New  Jersey  State  Aquarium 
(NJ);  Jamie  Viezbricke,  Bronx  Zoo  (NY); 
Angelia  J.  Matthews,  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society/Brooklyn  (NY);  Riehard  Rosever, 
Trexler-Lehigh  Co.  Game  Preserve  (PA); 
Jennifer  M.  Sealy,  Santa  Fe  Community 
College  Teaching  Zoo  (FL);  Andrea  Rosenberg, 
The  Lubee  Foundation  (FL);  Alison  Achey, 
Central  Florida  Zoo  (FL);  Elizabeth  A.  Ronco, 
Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom,  (FL);  Lore 
Beckett-Kean,  Lowry  Park  Zoo  (FL);  Jenifer 
Porter,  Birmingham  Zoo  (AL);  Stephanie  D. 
Hawes,  Jackson  Zoological  Park  (MS);  Gary 
M.  Davis,  Columbus  Zoo  & Aquarium  (OH); 
Amy  Thompson,  Cincinnati  Zoo  & Aquarium 
(OH);  JenniferLondon,  Irvine  Park  Zoo  (WI), 
Stephanie  Aldridge  and  Roger  Blurton, 
Sedgwick  County  Zoo  (KS);  Pearl  Hogg, 
Audubon  Zoo  (LA);  Erie  Flossie  and  Jessica 
R.  Scanllan,  Tulsa  Zoo  & LivingMuseum 
(OK);  Sarra  Wright,  RCT,  Dallas  Zoo  (TX);  A. 
Kristin  Moro,  Houston  Zoological  Gardens 
(TX);  Scott  Ziehr,  Abilene  Zoological  Park 
(TX);  Joanne  Mills,  San  Diego  Zoo  (CA);  Kelly 
Tatajczyk,  Courgar  Mountain  Zoo  (WA); 
Christy  A.  Webster,  Pt.  Definance  Zoo  & 
Aquarium  (WA);  Rhonda  DeAthe,  Pickering, 
Ont.,  Canada. 


SOS  Rf  ino  Launch 
Mew  NX^eh  vSite: 
Everijthinq  Rk  ino 


es 


SOS  RHINO  recently  launched  their  new  and 
improved  web  site  to  commemorate  therr 
successful  programs  in  the  United  States  and 
Borneo,  Malaysia.  The  web  site  contains  “all 
things  rhino”,  from  answers  to  the  most  frequently 
asked  questions,  to  ongoing  research  and  survey 
projects,  to  rhinos  making  the  news. 

SOS  RHINO  is  a non-profit  foundation  dedicated 
to  securing  the  survival  of  all  rhinos  and  their 
habitats,  with  emphasis  on  the  seriously 
threatened  Malaysian  Sumatran  rhino.  They 
provide  funds  and  technical  assistance  for  in-situ 
(in  the  wild)  and  ex-situ  (in  captivity)  research, 
education,  and  public  awareness  programs  and 
events.  To  date  over  $500,000  has  been 
committed  to  the  foundation’s  programs. 

Interesting  features  on  the  site  include  a research 
bibliography  for  all  rhino  related  works,  a Rhino 
knowledge  section,  a photo  gallery,  and  an  on- 
line journal  to  keep  track  of  the  field  survey  team’s 
progress  in  Borneo. 

Visit  sosrhino.org  and  learn  how  the  SOS  Rhino 
Borneo  Team  is  using  the  latest  technology  deep 
in  the  jungle  of  Tabin  Wildlife  Reserve,  Malaysian 
Borneo  to  track  the  elusive  Sumatran  rhino. 


The  SOS  RHINO  site  is  designed  by  VisualMedia 
of  Chicago  - http://www.vismedia.com< 


Renewing  Contributing  Members 

June  L.  Masek,  Docent 
Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo,  Cleveland,  OH 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo 
Providence,  RI 

Henry  Vilas  Zoo 
Madison,  WI 
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Coming  Events 


Riddle's  Elephant  and  Wildlife  Sanctuary  Fourth 

Elephant  Ultrasound  Workshop  - 20-24  March  2002. 
For  further  info  please  contact  them  at  e-mail: 
elephantsanctuary@alltel.net< 

Protected  Contact  Training  and  Enrichment 

Workshop  - 12-16  May  2002.  Presented  by  Active 
Environments  at  the  North  Carolina  Zoo.  Workshop 
designed  for  keepers,  managers,  supervisors,  curators, 
and  veterinarians  working  with  both  Asian  and  African 
elephants.  Curriculum  will  focus  on  fundamentals  and 
practical  application  of  protected  contact  as  a 
comprehensive  system  for  the  management  of  captive 
elephants  through  classroom  instruction,  discussion, 
group  activities  and  demonstrations.  Workshop 
content  will  also  include:  designing  and  sustaining  an 
effective  environmental  enrichment  program;  problem 
solving;  foot  care;  medical  management  through 
voluntary  cooperation;  restraint  and  immobilization; 
and  protected  contact  facility  design.  For  further 
information  contact  Active  Environments,  Inc.  - phone: 
(805)  737-3700;  fax:  (805)  737-3705;  e-mail: 
active_environs(^ix.netcom.com< 

Symposium  on  the  Medical  Management  and 

Captive  Care  of  Chiroptera  - 15-18  May,  2002.  The 
Lubee  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  American  Zoo  and 
Aquarium  Association  Bat  Taxon  Advisory  Group,  and 
the  University  of  Florida  Veterinary  Medical  Training 
Hospital  will  serve  as  hosts.  The  venue  will  be  the 
Holiday  Inn,  1250  W.  University  Ave.,  Gainesville,  FL 
32601.  Program  includes  presentations  on  medical 
management,  emerging  diseases,  field  programs, 
conservation,  education  and  captive  husbandry  and 
management  of  Chiroptera.  Will  include  sessions  on 
Zoo  Education,  Emerging  Diseases  and  Ecology  and 
Management.  Sessions,workshops  and  the  banquet 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  A Zoo  Educator’s 
and  Florida  Teacher’s  Workshop  will  run 
simultaneously.  On  Sunday  ( 1 9 May)  a special  program 
“Rodrigues  Fruit  Bat  Family  Extravaganza”  will  be  held 
at  the  Lubee  Foundation.,  Inc.  1309  NW  192nd  Ave., 
Gainesville,  FL  32609.  For  further  information  on  this 
conference  or  the  workshops,  please  contact  one  of  the 
following:  John  Seyjagat,  Lubee  Foundation  at  (352) 
485-1250  or  LUBEEBAT@aol.com;  Pete  Riger, 
Nashville  Zoo  at  (615)  833-1534  ext,  51 
priger@msn.com< 

19th  Congress  of  the  International  Primatological 

Society  - 4-9  August  2002  in  Beijing,  China.  More 
information  on  the  congress:  http://www.ips.ioz.ac.cn 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians  - 6-10 
October  2002  in  Milwaukee,  WI.  Program  sessions 
include  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  Avian  Medicine, 
Hoofstock,  Carnivores,  Primates,  Case  Reports,  Aquatic 
Animals,  Pathology,  Conservation  Medicine,  Emerging 


Diseases,  Reproduction  and  Contraception,  Behavior, 
Enrichment  and  Conditioning,  and  Biomaterial  Banking. 
There  will  also  be  a poster  session,  veterinary  and 
graduate  student  paper  competitions,  and  workshop.'^/ 
wet  labs. 

For  information  regarding  presentations  of  papers, 
please  visit  our  website  at  www.aazv.org  or  contact 
Randy  Junge,  DVM,  St.  Louis  Zoo,  Forest  Park,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63110;  Phone  (314)  768-5487;  Fax  (314) 
768-5454;  E-mail  reJungc@aol.com< 

For  additional  conference  information,  please  contact 
Wilbur  Amand,  VMD,  Executive  Director/AAZV,  6 
North  Pennell  Rd.,  Media,  PA  19063;  Phone  (610)  892- 
4812;  Fax  (610)  892-4813;  E-mail  AAZV@aol.com< 

Defenders  of  Wildlife  Fourth  National  Conference 

- 1 7-20  November  2002  in  Monterey,  CA.  For  more 
information  or  to  receive  a conference  brochure, 
please  contact:  Yvonne  Borresen,  Defenders  of 
Wildlife,  1101  14th  St.,  NW,  Ste.  1400,  Washington, 
DC  20005  or  call  (202)  789-2844,  ext.  3 1 5.  You  can 
also  e-mail  camivorcs2002@defenders.org  or  visit 
www.defenders.org/camivores  2002< 

First  International  Conference  on  Zookeeping  in 

2003  - The  Netherlands  - Will  be  held  between  2-10 
October  at  Birdpark  Avifauna.  For  further  information 
please  visit:  http://es.geocites.com/ixarles20/index.htm< 

Combined  Conference  of  the  American  Association 

of  Zoo  Keepers.  Inc,  and  the  Association  of 

Zoological  Horticulture  -6-10  October  2002  in  Kansas 
City,  MO.  For  more  information  visit  their  website  at 
www.AAZKAZH2002.org< 


THE 

GOURMET 
RODENT, 


INC. 


RATS  AND  MICE 

Bill  & Marcia  Brant 

6U5  SW  137th  Avenue 
Archer,  FL  326 18 


(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  496-9781 
e-mail:  GrmtRodcnt® aol.com 
Q All  RlghU  RiMTved 
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AAZK  Award  Nominations  Are  Now 

Being  Accepted  for  2002 


The  AAZK  Awards  Committee  is  accepting  nominations  for  the  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award  (LA)  the  Meritorious  Achievement  Award  (MA),  and  the  new  Environmental 
Enrichment  (EEt  Award.  Nomination  criteria  for  these  three  awards  are  listed  below. 
Nomination  criteria  for  the  Jean  M.  Hromadka  Excellence  in  Zookeeping  Award  (EZ) 
The  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Zoo  Keeper  Education  (CMZE).  and  The  Certificate  of 
Excellence  in  Exhibit  Renovation  (CEER)  were  published  in  the  February  2002  issue  of 
AKF.  These  awards  will  be  presented  at  the  2002  AAZK  Conference  in  Kansas  City,  MO. 
The  deadline  for  all  award  nominations  is  1 June  2002.  Information  concerning  the 
qualifications,  nomination  procedure,  selection  procedure  and  an  explanation  of  the  awards 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Janet  McCoy,  Chair,  AAZK  Awards  Committee,  Oregon 
Zoo,  4001  S.W.  Canyon  Rd.,  Portland,  OR  97221. 


Lifetime  Achievement  ILAl  Award 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  (AAZK)  is  the  administering  organization 
of  the  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  presented  by  the  AAZK  Awards  Committee.  This 
award  is  to  be  given  at  the  end  (retirement)  of  a keeper’s  carerer.  The  purpose  of  the  award 
is  to  recognize  outstanding  commitment  to  professionalism  as  a zoo  keeper  over  a long 
period  of  time,  and  significant  contributions  to  the  community. 

The  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  was  established  by  the  1993  Awards  Committee,  Janet 
McCoy,  Chair.  Rachel  Rogers  proposed  the  award  to  the  AAZK  Board  of  Directors.  The 
award  is  presented  at  the  annual  AAZK  National  Conference. 

Qualifications: 

1.  The  nominee  must  be  a full-time  keeper  retiring  from  a career  of  zoo  keeping  and 
employed  in  any  North  American  zoological  institution,  aquarium  or  related  facility. 

2.  The  nominee  must  have  been  employed  at  least  twenty  years  on  permanent  status  at  a 
zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility. 

3.  The  nominee  must  be  nominated  by  two  of  his  or  her  peers  who  have  also  been 
employed  at  that  same  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility.  Supporting  nominations  may  be 
submitted  by  management  personnel  from  the  same  institution. 

Nomination  Procedure: 

1.  List  name,  position,  institution’s  name,  address,  phone  and  Director,  years  of  service 
in  the  field  and  the  recommendation  of  peers  or  colleagues. 

2.  List  and  document  outstanding  achievements;  exhibits,  breeding,  education,  project 
participation,  papers,  etc.  Verification  of  these  facts  must  be  signed  by  the  zoo  director, 
curator,  or  immediate  supervisor  of  the  individual  being  nominated. 

3.  Describe  extra  activities  outside  of  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility  work: 
working  with  conservation  groups,  animal  related  youth  groups,  rehabilitation  wildlife 
officials, etc. 

4.  Paragraph  of  why  the  nominee  fits  the  criteria. 

5.  Provide  3-5  references. 

6.  Deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

Selection  Procedure: 


The  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers,  will  independently  review  each  nominee. 
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Meritorious  Achievement  (MA)  Award 


The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  (AAZK)  is  the  administering  organization 
of  the  Meritorious  Achievement  (MA)  Award  presented  by  the  AAZK  Awards  Committee. 
The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  recognize  professional  members  of  AAZK  and  AAZK 
Chapters,  in  good  standing  in  the  Association,  for  their  extra  work  performed  outside  the 
keeper  level  of  performance.  This  includes  keeper  participation  in  AAZPA  Bean  Award 
projects,  dedicating  time  to  other  zoo  related  projects  (conservation,  wildlife  education  and 
individual  breeding  projects)  and  educating  others  in  such  programs  as  Scout  Patch  Prograrns. 

The  MA  was  established  in  1982,  by  Mike  Crocker,  1980-1985  CHAIR,  as  a means  of 
recognizing  work  done  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  Excellence  in  Zookeeping  award.  It  is 
the  only  award  presented  by  the  awards  committee  that  you  have  to  be  a member  of  the 
Association  to  receive.  The  award  is  presented  at  the  annual  AAZK  National  Conference. 

Qualiflcations: 

1.  The  nominee  must  be  a full-time  keeper  and  professional  AAZK  member  employed  in 
any  North  American  zoo,  aquarium,  or  related  facility.  In  the  case  of  an  AAZK  Chapter,  it 
must  be  ‘in  good  standing’  having  an  up-to-date  charter  with  the  AAZK. 

2.  The  nominee  must  have  been  employed  at  least  one  year  on  a permanent  basis  at  a zoo, 
aquaium  or  related  facility.  In  the  case  of  an  AAZK  Chapter,  it  must  have  been  active  for  at 
least  one  year. 

3.  The  nominee  must  be  nominated  by  his/her  peers  or  colleagues,  while  supporting 
nominations  may  be  submitted  by  other  zoo,  aquarium  or  related  facility  personnel.  The 
nominators  need  not  be  from  the  same  institution. 

Nomination  Procedure: 

1. List  name,  position,  institution’s  name,  address,  phone  and  Director,  years  of  service  in 
the  field  and  the  recommendation  of  a peer  or  colleague. 

2.  List  and  document  the  outstanding  achievements:  AAZPA  Bean  Award  project 
participation,  exhibits,  breeding,  conservation,  etc. 

3.  The  deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

Selection  ProcedureiThe  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers,  will  independently 
review  each  nominee. 

The  character  of  the  award  includes  either  a plaque  or  certificate,  letter  of  notification  to 
the  institution’s  director  and  national  recognition  by  professional  journals.  Such  journals 
include:  the  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association  (AZA)  and  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Zoos  and  Aquariums  (CAZA)  Newsletters,  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  (AAZK),  Awards, 
Honors  and  Prizes:  Volume  1;  United  States  and  Canada.  The  latter  is  published  by  Gale 
Research  Company  based  in  Wheaton,  MD  and  found  in  medium  to  large  sized  libraries 
across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Deadline  for  M 


ti 


ominalions  is 


1 June  2002 
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Environmental  Enrichment  (E)  Award 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  (AAZK)  is  the  administering  organization 
of  the  Environmental  Enrichment  (EE)  Award  presented  by  the  AAZK  Awards  Committee. 
The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  recognize  outstanding  keeper-initiated  contributions  to  the 
art  and  science  of  environmental  enrichment.  It  is  hoped  that  recognition  of  outstanding 
efforts  by  keepers  to  improve  animal  care  and  welfare  through  environmental  enrichment 
will  provide  incentive  to  keepers  to  continue  to  be  leaders  in  this  important  endeavor. 

The  EE  Award  was  established  in  2001  by  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee.  Lee  Houts 
proposed  the  award  to  the  AAZK  Board  of  Directors.  The  award  is  presented  at  the  annual 
AAZK  National  Conference. 

Qualifications: 

1 . The  nominee  may  be  an  individual,  group,  project  or  program  that  has  improved  the  well- 
being of  an  animal  or  group  of  animals  through  outstanding  keeper-initiated  enrichment 
techniques.. 

2.  Nominees  must  have  excelled  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  categories: 

-Innovative  techniques  developed,  implemented  and  evaluated. 

-Creative  fundraising  efforts  implemented  which  increased  the  availability  of 
enrichment  items  fot  staff  to  utilize. 

-Motivation  of  staff,  volunteers  and  peers  through  development  of  an  enrichment 
infrastructure  that  increased  participation  in  in-house  programs  or  disseminated 
information  to  the  zoo  community  to  advance  the  art  and  science  of  environmental 
enrichment. 

3.  The  nominee  must  be  nominated  by  a keeper. 

NominationProcedure: 

1.  List  name  of  keeper(s)  who  initiated  the  enrichment,  institution’s  name,  address,  phone 
and  Director. 

2.  List  and  document  outstanding  achievements  in  one  or  more  of  the  categories  listed 
under  qualifications.  Verification  of  these  facts  must  be  signed  by  the  zoo  director,  curator, 
or  immediate  supervisor  of  the  nominee. 

3.  The  deadline  for  nominations  is  JUNE  1st  of  each  year. 

Selection  Procedure:  The  Awards  Committee,  consisting  of  five  keepers,  will  independently 
review  each  nominee. 

The  character  of  the  award  includes  either  a plaque  or  certificate,  letter  of  notification  to 
the  institution’s  director  and  national  recognition  by  professional  journals.  Such  journals 
include:  the  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association  (AZA)  and  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Zoos  and  Aquariums  (CAZA)  Newsletters,  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  (AAZK),  Awards, 
Honors  and  Prizes:  Volume  1 ; United  States  and  Canada.  The  latter  is  published  by  Gale 
Research  Company  based  in  Wheaton,  MD  and  found  in  medium  to  large  sized  libraries 
across  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Award  Nominations  should  be  submitted  to:  Janet  McCoy,  Awards  Chair,  The 
Oregon  Zoo,  4001  SW  Canyon  Road,  Portland,  OR  97221. 
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ABC's: 

Animal  Behavior 
Concerns  and  Solutions 


A Question  & Answer  Forum  for  Animal  Professionals 


©2002  by  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Behavior  Consultant 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA 


Question 

Private  Zoo.  How  should  we  address  food  stealing  during  training? 

Answer 

The  question  relates  to  animals  stealing  food  from  the  training  containers.  Ideally  this  behavior  will 
be  addressed  before  it  becomes  a habit.  This  is  a problematic  behavior  since  it  is  self-reinforcing(  i.e., 
steal  the  tidbit  and  get  rewarded  in  the  process).  The  trainer’s  response  can  also  be  reinforcing;  trying 
to  grab  the  bucket  before  the  animal  gets  to  it  or  attempting  to  prevent  the  animal  from  reaching  it  can 
become  an  amusing  game. 

This  type  of  conduct  is  usually  a symptom  of  another  underlying  issue.  Boredom,  inadequate  caloric 
intake,  competitive  animals,  insufficient  control  and  poor  reinforcement  are  some  of  the  core  triggers 
for  this  behavior.  Here  are  a few  suggestions: 

Keep  your  animal  challenged. 

Change  your  sessions  so  that  they  are  not  so  predictable.  Get  the  animal  to  focus  more  on  the  trainer 
and  what  is  transpiring.  If  it  has  been  a while  since  you  have  introduced  new  training  and  behaviors, 
then  incorporate  novel  instruction.  Watch  closely  and  make  sure  you  are  not  reinforcing  the  animal 
when  it  is  focused  on  the  training  pouch  or  container. 

Reevaluate  diet  and  reinforcement  schedules. 

Make  sure  the  animal  has  sufficient  caloric  intake  and  adjust  accordingly.  In  some  species  caloric 
needs  can  vary  with  seasonal  changes,  pregnancy  and  other  factors.  Move  to  variable  reinforcement 
schedules  that  include  a diversity  of  rewards  and  varied  dispersement. 

At  the  same  time,  check  to  see  that  your  reinforcement  schedule  is  not  too  extreme  and  fine-tune  the 
behaviors.  For  instance,  if  you  are  walking  with  the  animal,  reward  the  animal  for  eye  contact  and  for 
positioning  that  keeps  its  head  away  from  the  pouch.  In  some  cases,  targeting  or  “A  to  B”  strategies 
will  work. 

Use  barriers  and  visual  obstructions  for  food  containers. 

Make  sure  that  stationary  food  dispensers  have  lids  or  are  placed  in  secure  props  on  the  set.  Make  sure 
to  vary  their  locations  and  place  the  containers  out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach. 

Make  sure  the  opening  is  blocked  or  too  small  for  the  animal’s  snout  or  head.  Ideally  portable  buckets 
or  pouches  on  the  hip  should  have  lids  or  the  ability  to  be  secured.  Alternate  where  you  attach  the 
training  pouch  if  you  are  wearing  one.  For  instance,  alternate  hips  or  attach  it  behind  you  and  out  of 
view.  If  there  is  a threat  to  the  trainer  then  the  pouch  can  remain  empty  or  be  temporarily  removed 
until  the  animal  is  desensitized.  i 
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Conduct  desensitizing  training  sessions. 

Conduct  sessions  where  empty  containers  are  placed  in  the  same  locations  as  the  normal  reinforcement 
buckets.  Reinforce  the  animal  for  ignoring  these.  If  you  use  consistent  products  to  dispense  the  reward 
items,  then  try  using  different  reinforcement  containers.  By  conducting  sessions  where  the  animal  is 
unsuccessfiil  in  its  attempts  to  steal  reinforcement,  you  will  reduce  the  temptation  for  the  animal  to 
engage  in  the  pilfering  behavior.  This  behavior  will  be  harder  to  extinguish  if  it  is  already  a habit. 

Develop  consistency  between  trainers  and  use  timeouts. 

If  more  than  one  trainer  is  working  with  the  animal  make  sure  you  all  use  the  same  techniques  to  deal 
with  this  behavior.  Make  sure  you  have  training  meetings  and  work  cooperatively  to  get  consistency 
with  this  animal.  If  stealing  occurs,  terminate  the  session  and  collect  all  reinforcement  as  you  leave. 

Keep  multiple  animals  under  control. 

Make  sure  you  are  reinforcing  cooperation  and  non-competitive  behavior  if  you  are  working  with  a 
group  of  animals.  Use  other  trainers  to  assist  you  if  you  need  to.  Make  sure  to  reinforce  dominant 
animals  for  their  tolerance  and  teamwork.  Avoid  rewarding  low-level  aggression,  rivalry  or  grabbing 
behaviors. 


About  the  Columnist:  Since  1978  Diana  Guerrero  has  worked  professionally  with  both  wild  and 
domestic  animals.  She  has  been  affiliated  with  and  certified  by  a variety  of  animal  programs  in  the 
USA  and  Europe.  She  currently  writes,  consults  and  leads  safaris.  Information  and  enrollment  for  her 
safaris,  seminars,  training  courses  and  animal  career  programs  can  be  found  at  her  website:  http:// 
www.arkanimals.com.  Publications  and  other  training  support  items  may  also  be  purchased  at  the 
site.  Questions  for  ABC’s  should  be  submitted  to  Diana  directly  via  email:  arkabc@arkanimals.com, 
through  the  ABC’S  questionnaire  on  her  website,  or  via  regular  mail:  c/o  ARKANIMALS.COM,  P.O. 
Box  1 989-2 1 5,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA  923 1 5 USA. 


Reminder  - Three  Types  of  Data  Transfer  Forms  Available  from  AAZK.  Inc. 

Just  a reminder  that  three  different  types  of  data  transfer  forms  are  available  to  requesting  institutions 
from  AAZK  at  no  charge.  These  forms  are  designed  to  be  used  whenever  an  animal  is  shipped  from 
one  facility  to  another  so  that  important  information  on  that  animal  can  be  passed  onto  the  receiving 
keeper  and  veterinary  staffs. 

The  following  forms  are  available  by  contacting  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  1-800-242-4519  (U.S.)  and 
1-800-468-1966  (Canada),  or  by  emailing  your  request  to  aazkoffice@kscable.com< 

•Animal  Data  Transfer  Form  (ADTForm)  - includes  information  on  diet,  reproductive 
history,  general  medical  history/physical  conditions,  and  enclosure/maintenance  data 
on  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

• Enrichment  Data  Transfer  Form  (EDTForm)  - includes  information  on  behavioral  history, 
enrichment  currently  used  and  how  implemented  (food,  exhibit,  artificial,  etc.),  safety 
concerns  for  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

• Operant  Conditioning  Data  Transfer  Form  (OCDTForm)  - includes  general  background 
information,  training  specifications,  training  schedule,  behaviors  trained  and  methods 
used  for  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

These  forms  are  provided  free  of  charge  as  a professional  courtesy  of  AAZK,  Inc.  We  encourage  all 
zoos,  aquaria  and  other  animal  care  facilities  to  adopt  the  use  of  these  forms  when  shipping  animals. 
We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  following  institutions  for  assisting  in  the  printing  expenses  for  these 
forms:  Columbus  Zoo  (ADTForm),  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum  (EDTForm),  and  Disney’s  Animal 
Kingdom  (OCDTForm). 
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AZA’s  National 

Spokescritter  Campaign  - Part  2 

In  last  month's  issue  of  AKF,  you  may  have  read  an  overview  of  AZA’s  National  Spokescritter 
Campaign.  The  first  big  effort  for  all  AZA  institutions  partnering  with  this  campaign  has  been  to 
promote  Aza’s  Poll  for  the  Planet  at  www.azasweb.com.  The  goal  is  to  have  one  million  children 
take  the  poll.  Keepers  across  the  country  and  around  the  world  (the  Poll  is  in  1 1 languages)  can 
have  a big  impact  on  the  Poll’s  success  by  having  their  children  take  it  and  by  promoting  it  to 
their  families  and  friends. 

This  Poll  is  a very  important  first  step  in  the 
spokescritter  campaign.  The  results  of  the  Poll  will 
be  used  in  a public  relations  campaign  to  position  AZA 
and  its  members  as  the  resource  on  nature.  Former 
Senator  Bill  Bradley  has  agreed  to  serve  as  spokesman 
for  this  campaign  and  will  be  sending  a white  paper, 
summarizing  the  results  of  the  poll,  to  leaders  in  the 
public  and  private  sector,  asking  them  to  respond  to 
this  unprecedented  gathering  of  children’s  concerns 
about  the  natural  world. 

The  results  will  also  help  AzasWeb.com  grow  into  a 
unique  place  to  visit  on  the  Web  for  everyone  who 
cares  about  animals  and  nature.  Following  the  Poll,  AzasWeb.com  will  become  a highly 
interactive,  entertaining  and  educational  site  where  kids  can  access  the  amazing,  cutting  edge, 
collective  knowledge  of  AZA  zoos  and  aquarium  professionals,  via  media  of  all  sorts,  chats  with 
zoo  and  aquarium  professionals,  stories,  games,  etc. 

Over  the  past  year,  staff  from  Proprietary  Media,  the  company  responsible  for  creating  AZA’s 
branding  (spokescritter)  campaign,  began  visiting  AZA  zoos  and  aquariums  to  film  content  for 
this  site.  Not  surprisingly,  keepers  and  their  charges  are  often  the  stars  of  this  content.  As 
AzasWeb.com  grows,  it  will  not  only  be  a place  for  kids  from  around  the  world  to  learn  about 
AZA  zoos  and  aquariums,  but  a place  to  showcase  and  promote  the  sophisticated  role  keepers 
play  in  our  modem  zoos  and  aquariums. 

Again  to  get  involved  NOW,  you  can  encourage  all  your  friends  and  family  to  take  Aza’s  Poll  for 
the  Planet  at  www.azasweb.com.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  campaign,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  Liza  Herschel,  Director  of  Zoo  & Aquarium  Content  at  Lherschel@proprietarymedia.com 
or  301.249.0283. 
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By  William  K.  Bakery  Jr.y  Curator 
Little  Rock  ZoOy  Little  Rocky  AR 


Question 

What  can  be  done  to  deter  or  prepare  for  the  terrorist  event?  (Part  III) 

Coniinents 

One  of  the  more  recent  variants  of  terrorism  is  the  letter  or  mail  bomb.  Historieally,  this  eame  in  a 
basie  style,  the  mail  bomb.  Essentially  this  was  a package,  which  has  been  developed  to  deliver  an 
explosive  device  to  a desired  target.  The  advantage  to  this  method  is  one  of  moderate  risk  to  the 
operator.  The  probability  of  the  device  being  discovered  is  high  when  considering  that  this  style  of 
device  can  be  crude  in  design,  allowing  for  diseovery  by  the  trained  eye  or  deteetion  by  sensing 
deviees.  Still,  it  provides  the  opportunity  for  a terrorist  to  maximize  direct  damage  to  a facility  or 
group  of  individuals  when  applied  properly. 

The  next  step  up  within  this  variant  is  the  letter  bomb.  This  approach  has  the  benefit  of  virtual  anonymity, 
allowing  the  terrorist  to  deliver  an  explosive  device  that  is  limited  only  by  the  skill  and  expertise  of 
the  operator  to  its  desired  target.  Usually  a speeific  individual  within  a greater  organization  is  the 
target,  rather  than  the  organization  itself  Thereby  allowing  the  target  to  be  “personalized”.  In  effeet, 
it  achieves  maximum  terror  with  the  most  minimal  expenditure  of  resources,  this  tactie  effeetively 
states,  “We  can  reach  out  and  touch  anyone,  anywhere,  and  anytime  we  want;  and,  you  may  be  next.” 
In  short,  collateral  damage  is  minimal,  but  terror  is  maximized.  Deteetion  can  be  problematic  due  to 
increased  sophistication  of  the  deviee  and  its  dismissible  smaller  size. 

More  reeently,  the  letter  bomb  has  taken  a new  direction  in  development,  bioterrorism.  Sinee  the 
September  1 1 attaek,  anthrax  has  beeome  the  terror  weapon  of  ehoiee.  Anthrax  is  a disease  caused  by 
a type  of  bacteria  called  Bacillus  anthracis.  The  germ  produees  infeetious  spores,  whieh  can  live  in 
the  ground  for  years.  In  the  past,  its  greatest  threat  to  humans  was  when  they  touehed  or  inhaled  the 
spores  from  an  infeeted  animal  or  ate  undercooked  contaminated  meat. 

The  disease  takes  three  distinct  forms,  which  are  dependent  on  how  the  germ  itself  enters  the  human 
body.  These  would  be  eutaneous  through  a eut  or  scrape  on  the  skin,  inhalation  through  the  breathing 
proeess,  and  gastrointestinal  through  direct  ingestion.  Symptoms  usually  present  themselves  a day  to 
a week  after  exposure.  Anthrax  is  treatable  if  it  is  recognized  and  treated  early  in  the  infection  process. 
Currently,  the  only  drug,  whieh  is  FDA  approved  for  preventing  the  development  or  the  worsening  of 
symptoms  after  exposure  to  anthrax  is  the  antibiotic  Cipro  produced  by  the  Bayer  Corporation. 

With  the  above  considerations  in  mind,  why  would  this  be  a weapon  of  choice?  Once  again,  it,s  a 
matter  of  cost  effectiveness.  Anthrax  can  be  developed  from  a rather  small  sample  and  can  be  aerosoled 
over  a target  area  using  inhalation  as  the  route  of  transmission.  It  contaminates  on  contaet  and  is 
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difficult  to  detect,  and  the  victim  may  be  symptomatic  before  the  cause  is  identified.  By  combining 
the  letter  bomb  approach  and  bioterrorism,  it  makes  a formidable  weapon  for  the  modem  terrorist  to 
use  to  advance  their  cause. 

Aside  from  the  direct  target  individual  or  individuals,  it  contaminates  as  it  moves  through  the  mail 
system,  resulting  in  cross-contamination.  Once  opened  the  characteristic  white  powder  can  easily  be 
aerosoled  and  spread  through  air  ventilation  systems  infecting  and  expanding  the  initial  target  area. 
The  clean  up  can  be  costly  and  time-consuming  resulting  in  an  extensive  allocation  of  logistical 
resources  to  reach  an  effective  resolution.  Still,  even  this  weapon  has  a flaw,  the  base  strain  from 
which  it  was  developed  theoretically  could  be  traced  to  its  source  by  comparison  studies  of  existing 
identified  strains  held  in  repositories.  But,  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  identify  a suspicious  package  before 
opening  it  regardless  of  its  contents  with  some  precautionary  measures. 

Suspect  Letter  and  Package  Indicators: 

• No  return  address 

• Restrictive  markings  such  as  personal  or  confidential 

• Mailed  from  a foreign  country 

• Excessive  or  no  postage 

• Rigid  or  bulky  envelope 

• Addresses  that  are  badly  typed  or  written,  misspelled,  a title  with  no  name,  or  the  wrong 
title  with  a name 

• Strange  odors 

• Overnight  delivery  or  express  style  packaging  without  a tracking  ticket 

• Open  package  from  this  end  only  style  markings 

• Protmding  wires 

• A lopsided  package  in  terms  of  weight  distribution 

• Packages  or  letters  which  are  leaking  powdery  substances 

• Packages  which  use  excessive  wrapping  materials 

• Packages  that  have  unusual  movement  from  inside 

In  short,  if  it  appears  to  be  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  don’t  open  or  move  the  package  or  letter,  but 
alert  the  appropriate  authorities  before  anything  else.  At  some  point,  someone  may  wish  to  examine  or 
move  the  package,  it  would  be  ill  advised  to  do  so.  This  is  best  left  to  the  professionals  with  the 
training  and  skill  to  evaluate  the  situation. 

Next  Month:  What  can  be  done  to  deter  or  prepare  for  the  terrorist  event?  (Part  IV) 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments  on  previously  published 
materials,  please  send  them  to  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  Attn: 
Reactions/ AKF 


(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology,  and  wildlife 
management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.S.  in  wildlife  management  and  post-graduate 
studies  in  zoology.  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant,  Shoot  Team  Leader,  ERT  Member,  Large  Mammal 
Keeper,  Senior  Keeper,  and  Zoo  Curator  at  various  zoological  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis 
management  in  zoological  institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/First  Aid  Instructor.) 
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Manageojem  op  an  Arypical 

ButTUKOng  (Akctictis  hinruKong)  Imuoducnon 


By 

Christina  Goulart,  Zoo  Keeper 
Kansas  City  Zoological  Park 
Kansas  City,  MO 


Natural  History 

Binturongs  belong  to  the  ancient  and  diverse  family  of  carnivores,  Viverridae,  which  includes  mongoose, 
civets,  genets,  and  linsangs.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  Viverrids  and  possess  the  perineal  scent  pouches 
and  ear  bursae,  which  are  small  slits  along  the  edges  of  the  ear,  characteristic  of  the  family  (Macdonald, 
1987).  Strictly  Old  World,  and  considered  rare  in  the  wild,  binturongs  range  from  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and 
Burma,  throughout  Indochina,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  on  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java, 
and  Palawan  (Anderson,  1983). 

Occupying  tropical  and  subtropical  forests,  the  binturong  is  primarily  arboreal  and  nocturnal,  and  is 
the  only  Viverrid  to  posses  a muscular,  truly  prehensile  tail,  which  it  uses  to  skillfully  make  its  way 
along  in  the  trees.  On  land,  binturongs  appear  to  be  less  agile,  and  walk  with  a plantigrade  gait  on  feet 
that  are  bare  of  fur  on  the  soles,  providing  for  better  grip  in  the  trees,  and  five  non-retractable  claws. 
The  fur  is  colored  mostly  black,  often  with  tan,  fulvous,  or  grayish  tips,  especially  on  the  face  and 
head  (Nowak,  1991).  Fur  texture  is  tousled,  coarse,  and  long,  with  distinguishable  tufts  of  fur  extending 
from  behind  the  ears.  Being  omnivorous,  the  natural  diet  of  binturongs  includes  fruits,  shoots,  leaves, 
small  mammals,  fish,  birds,  eggs,  reptiles,  insects,  and  carrion  (Anderson,  1983).  They  have  also  been 
observed  swimming  and  diving,  with  great  ability,  to  hunt  for  aquatic  animals  (Nowak,  1991).  Females 
are  typically  up  to  20%  larger  than  males  and  average  weights  are  from  9- 14kg  (19.8-30.91bs.).  Head 
and  body  lengths  can  be  up  to  1 10cm  (43.3 1 in.)  and  tail  length  being  almost  equal  to  that  at  up  to  80 
cm  (31.5  in.). 

Moderately  wide  ranges  of  vocalizations  have  been  observed,  from  grunts,  growls,  and  high-pitched 
screams  to  various  types  of  hisses  and  snorts.  The  sense  of  smell  is  the  most  important  of  the  senses, 
but  vision  and  hearing  are  also  well  developed  (Grzimek,  1975). 

Binturongs  can  occur  alone  or  in  small  family  groups.  In  captivity,  breeding  occurs  throughout  the 
year,  but  peaks  in  March- April  and  October-November.  Gestation  averages  approximately  90-100 
days  with  litter  size  ranging  from  2-6  young.  Both  parents  provide  care  for  the  young.  Sexual  maturity 
occurs  at  approximately  27-30  months  of  age  (Nowak,  1991)  with  fertility  known  to  remain  in  both 
sexes  up  to  15  years.  Captive  animals  may  live  20  years  or  more. 

A Case  Study 

The  Kansas  City  Zoological  Park  has  housed  binturongs  since  1985  and  recently  acquired  one  parent- 
reared  male  to  pair  with  a hand-raised  female  already  a part  of  the  collection.  The  acquisition  of  the 
male  was  made  with  the  intent  to  breed  him  with  the  female  and  all  expectations  were  that  the 
introduction  would  be  successful.  The  following  is  an  account  of  one  binturong  introduction  and  its 
outcome.  Typically,  most  binturong  introductions  are  considered  successful,  and  occur  with  minimal 
problems  that  the  animals  involved  seem  to  resolve  on  their  own.  While  not  necessarily  a failure,  this 
introduction  presented  a challenge  that  required  flexibility  to  provide  for  the  most  optimal  management 
and  housing  needs  of  this  species. 

“Heather”,  the  female,  has  been  with  the  zoo  since  1991  and  was  initially  housed  with  her  littermate. 
She  had  been  held  as  a single  animal  for  several  years,  as  she  appeared  to  do  well  this  way  and  was 
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active  and  visible  on  exhibit.  Completely  habituated  to  people  and  highly  food  motivated,  she  is  easily 
managed  and  has  been  conditioned  to  perform  cooperative  husbandry  behaviors.  She  is  now  ten  years 
old.  “Pongah”  was  acquired  from  a social  group  of  all  males  - his  father  and  brother.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  two  months  old  and  no  supplemental  care  was  given  to  him  or  his  brother;  they  were 
both  on  solid  food  adapted  to  fit  their  needs  by  this  time  and  were  thriving.  He  is  four  years  old  and 
came  to  us  when  he  was  already  sexually  mature.  He  displays  a slightly  nervous  and  aggressive 
disposition  towards  his  keepers,  which  may  correspond  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have  a high  degree 
of  exposure  to  humans  in  his  early  years. 


Kansas  City  Zoo  Binturong  enclosure.  The  den  access  door  is  in  the  background. 
(Photo  by  Christina  Goulart) 


Day  0 - Preintroduction 

Before  the  physical  introduction  took  place,  an  olfactory  introduction  was  initiated  at  the  end  of 
Pongah’s  quarantine  period  to  allow  him  some  time  to  become  familiar  with  Heather’s  scent,  and  for 
staff  to  observe  his  reaction  to  it.  Small  rocks  smeared  with  stool  from  the  female  were  offered,  and  he 
responded  by  sniffing  intently  at  them.  He  did  not  vocalize  or  posture  in  any  noticeable  way.  Quarantine 
protocols  prevented  the  transfer  of  his  stool  into  the  female’s  exhibit.  Because  the  introduction  was 
going  to  take  place  in  the  female’s  territory,  it  was  thought  that  she  would  be  the  more  aggressive 
animal,  quickly  obtaining  dominance. 

Day  1-4:  Howdy  Period 
28  September  -1  October,  2000 

Weather:  clear;  average  high  21°C  (69.8°F)  -average  low  7.8°C  (46.4°F) 

The  decision  was  made  to  howdy  them  for  a period  of  time  before  the  physical  introduction.  The 
female  was  locked  into  her  den  while  the  male  had  access  to  the  yard.  A plexi-glass  howdy  doorframe 
was  constructed  with  a T'xl"  (2.5  x 2.5cm)  wire  mesh  interior  and  mounted  securely  to  the  den  door. 
Upon  being  placed  into  the  exhibit  for  the  first  time,  the  male  stayed  in  his  transport  crate  for 
approximately  1 .5  hours.  The  crate  was  removed  once  he  exited  it.  He  spent  the  next  half-hour  exploring 
the  yard  and  climbing  trees.  Meanwhile,  the  female  watched  from  her  vantage  point,  reacting  with  a 
low  growl  until  he  approached  the  howdy  door.  At  this  point,  the  display  began;  she  screamed  that 
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characteristic  binturong  “scream”  with  fur  erect,  and  forcefully  “threw”  her  den  furniture  around. 
Care  was  taken  to  observe  the  female’s  feet  to  prevent  abrasions  from  the  concrete  floor  of  the  den; 
straw  bedding  was  at  hand  to  pad  the  floor  if  necessary.  The  male  appeared  intimidated  by  this  display 
and  ran  off,  but  came  back  several  times  while  continuing  to  explore.  The  same  scene  was  repeated 
over  and  over  until  they  both  retired  to  separate  sleeping  areas.  The  male  did  not  vocalize  and  appeared 
to  take  on  submissive  posturing  and  avoided  eye  contact  by  dipping  his  head,  crouching  low  to  the 
ground  and  keeping  his  fur  and  ears  close  to  his  body.  After  four  days  with  repeated  displays  that 
appeared  to  give  way  to  calm,  the  decision  was  made  to  give  them  physical  access  to  each  other. 

Day  5 - Physical  Introduction 

2 October,  2000 

Observation  time:  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Weather:  clear,  approximately  20-2 1°C  (68-69°F) 

The  protocol  adopted  was  geared  towards  a typical  carnivore  introduction.  A total  of  eight  staff 
members  were  present,  plus  one  veterinarian  and  vet  tech.  The  decision  was  made  to  intervene  only  if 
fighting  was  prolonged,  severely  escalated  to  the  point  of  blood  loss,  injury,  or  on  an  “as  needed” 
basis.  A pressure  hose  was  brought  to  the  front  of  the  exhibit  and  CO,  tanks  were  stationed  at  both 
keeper  and  ^imal  access  doors.  Nets  and  gloves  were  on  standby.  Food  was  scattered  throughout  the 
exhibit  as  a possible  distraction;  although  in  hindsight,  food  may  have  aggravated  an  already  aggressive 
encounter.  Most  of  the  interaction  was  videotaped. 

The  original  intent  had  been  to  attempt  the  use  of  positive  reinforcement  to  diffuse  aggression  by 
using  a target  pole  and  food  rewards  during  the  introduction.  The  male’s  target  training  began  while 
still  in  quarantine  by  the  appropriate  staff  with  progress  being  slow,  as  he  appeared  stressed  and 
aggressive  during  these  sessions.  This  was  deemed  dangerous  due  to  the  aggressive  nature  of  the  male 
and  the  decision  was  made  not  to  attempt  to  place  staff  in  the  enclosure  with  the  animals  during  the 
introduction. 

The  physical  introduction  began  with  the  female  being  allowed  access  to  the  yard,  while  the  male 
retreated  to  a perch  at  a height  of  about  15ft.  (4.57m).  Before  her  entry,  he  repeatedly  scent  marked 
areas  of  the  yard  by  wiping  each  rear  foot  in  repetition  on  the  ground  while  dipping  his  head  to 
apparently  sniff  the  area.  She  slowly  explored  by  smelling  the  far  areas  of  the  yard  and  his  latrines 
while  not  appearing  to  notice  him  visually.  The  male  reacted  to  this  by  panting,  watching  her  closely, 
and  pacing  on  the  tree  limb.  He  descended  to  the  ground  and  came  within  8ft.  (2.4m)  of  the  female 
while  staying  behind  an  overturned  den  box.  She  turned  towards  him  and  began  to  vocalize  a growl 
with  fur  erect.  He  did  not  vocalize,  but  appeared  alert  with  ears  moved  forward.  She  then  charged  the 
male  with  a focus  on  his  tail.  It  appeared  that  if  she  wanted  to  make  physical  contact,  she  could  have 
but  kept  it  to  an  apparent  display  of  intimidation.  He  retreated  up  a tree.  The  female  followed  up  the 
same  tree,  vocalizing  a scream  and  growl  during  the  entire  interaction.  With  his  fur  close  to  his  body, 
the  male  refused  eye  contact,  keeping  his  body  low  to  the  perch  in  a submissive  way  while  vocalizing 
a “mewing”  sound.  When  she  came  near,  he  took  a surprising  leap  and  jumped  over  her  the  15ft. 
(4.6m)  to  the  ground  where  another  bout  of  chasing,  but  no  contact,  took  place. 

When  he  again  climbed  the  tree,  she  followed  slowly  and  stopped  at  a point  beneath  him,  turning  her 
face  away  from  him.  He  approached  her  from  above  and  she  appeared  to  refuse  him  eye  contact  at  first 
but  continued  to  vocalize  a low  growl.  Retreating  along  a tree  limb,  the  male  crouched  low  to  it  as  the 
female  came  up  to  his  level  and  possibly  forced  him  to  the  ground  by  continuing  her  approach.  More 
chasing  by  the  female  happened  with  it  ending  as  the  pair  climbed  the  tree.  Both  were  observed  to  be 
salivating  and  licking  at  their  noses  and  open  mouths,  taking  turns  avoiding  eye  contact  during  the 
series  of  interactions  on  the  tree.  When  the  female  turned  and  attempted  to  climb  to  a higher  area,  he 
approached  her  from  the  rear.  She  turned  and  faced  him  and  moved  forward,  apparently  causing  him 
to  retreat  several  feet.  During  this  interaction,  she  growled  and  made  several  vigorous  scratching 
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motions  with  her  right  front  claws  at  the  tree  limb  they  both  occupied.  At  this  point,  the  male  lay  down 
several  feet  from  the  female  on  the  tree  limb  and  closed  his  eyes  briefly  while  continuing  to  lick  at  his 
nose  and  mouth.  They  both  eventually  retreated  to  separate  resting  places  with  the  female  growling 
every  time  he  shifted  or  moved. 

After  approximately  four  hours  the  female  descended  and  began  foraging  on  the  scattered  diet.  The 
male  tried  to  do  the  same  but  was  loudly  chased  back  up  the  tree  every  time.  One  hour  later,  they  both 
again  descended  and  the  female  attempted  to  chase  him.  This  time,  the  male  turned,  faced  her,  and 
stood  his  ground.  She  then  moved  away  up  a tree  while  he  was  allowed  to  forage.  Both  were  vocalizing 
the  characteristic  “scream”  during  the  entire  interaction. 

At  this  point,  it  was  decided  to  use  minimal  human  interaction.  Every  time  she  attempted  the  same 
intimidating  routine,  her  keeper  distracted  her  before  she  could  descend  from  the  tree  by  patting  the 
tree  from  the  outside  of  the  enclosure.  She  would  then  approach  the  keeper  who  would  give  her  a 
scratch  on  the  back  or  allow  her  to  sniff  her  hand,  interactions  she  appears  to  enjoy.  This  interaction 
with  the  female  did  allow  the  male  to  forage  for  a time. 

Approximately  five  hours  into  the  introduction,  they  were  both  alertly  napping  at  separate  locations 
and  appeared  calm,  although  the  male  would  visually  check  her  position  every  time  he  heard  a noise 
or  she  shifted.  From  this  point  on,  aggression  never  escalated  to  physical  contact,  but  the  screaming 
was  loud!  Access  to  the  den  was  not  given  for  24  hours  to  avoid  one  of  the  animals  getting  cornered 
and  attacked.  It  was  also  thought  that  this  would  give  the  female  one  less  thing  to  dominate  and  protect 
as  her  own.  The  animals  were  not  separated  at  night.  The  diet  was  both  scattered  and  fed  in  pans  at 
separate  locations  of  the  yard  to  allow  for  equal  consumption  and  for  the  keeper  to  at  least  partially 
monitor  which  binturong  preferred  or  felt  comfortable  at  a given  feeding  location. 


Binturong  “Heather”  in  what  is  a typically  relaxed  position  for  her.  (Photo  by  Becky  Johnson) 


Post-Introduction  Period 

16  October-6  December,  2000 

Weather:  varied  from  clear  to  light  snow  and  ice;  average  high  20°C  (68°F)-  average  low  0°C  (32°F) 

On  16  October,  competition  for  the  heated  den  began  and  food  competition  escalated  by  the  22nd. 
Dominance  had  shifted  to  the  male  by  this  time  with  him  mostly  vocalizing,  posturing,  and  chasing  to 
intimidate  the  female.  By  the  25  October,  he  was  not  allowing  the  female  down  from  the  tree  for  food 
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or  to  the  heated  den.  Vocalizations  were  by  this  time  a part  of  their  daily  routine,  although  chasing  had 
decreased  in  frequency.  With  concerns  about  heat  and  food  competition,  the  decision  was  made  to 
separate  the  animals  for  the  winter;  it  was  unsure  if  these  issues  could  be  resolved  in  time  before  the 
hard  cold  set  in.  Winter  in  the  Midwest  can  be  uncomfortable  for  binturongs.  Shivering  at  15°C  (59°F) 
had  been  noted  in  the  male,  and  the  possible  indication  of  frostbite,  discomfort,  and  a general  lack  of 
a quality  of  life  because  of  the  cold  were  the  major  motivations  in  the  decision  to  separate  the  pair.  The 
male  moved  two  doors  down  into  a similar  exhibit  where  he  would  still  have  auditory  and  olfactory 
contact  with  the  female. 

By  28  November  it  became  apparent  that  the  female  might  be  cycling:  she  was  vocalizing  a quiet 
“chuff’  (it  sounded  like  the  vocalization  a tiger  makes:  vah  vah  vah),  posturing  in  solicitive  ways,  and 
tossing  her  bedding  around  the  den.  The  decision  was  made  to  place  them  together,  this  time  in  his 
exhibit  because  the  female  was  conditioned  to  move  with  fewer  problems.  He  readily  accepted  her  for 
a short  period  of  time.  They  reclined  together  while  he  groomed  her  back  consistently  and  smelled  her 
genital  area.  Although  no  breeding  was  observed,  heat  source  and  food  competition  were  reduced  to 
nothing.  This  was  short  lived.  By  6 December,  the  male  once  again  initiated  food  and  den  competition 
with  the  female  mostly  submitting.  At  this  point  she  appeared  to  be  accepting  him  and  did  not  seem 
eager  to  fight.  He  reluctantly  shared  the  den  because  it  was  cold  by  this  time;  however,  he  began 
showing  signs  of  stress  and  reduced  his  food  intake  severely.  Heather  was  brought  back  to  her  exhibit 
and  all  introductions  ceased  until  the  spring. 

Second  Physical  Introduction 
April  4,  2001 

Observation  time:  Noon-5  p.m. 

Weather:  Clear  and  cool;  12°C  (53.6°F) 

Believing  that  the  female  was  again  cycling,  the  pair  was  reintroduced  in  the  females  exhibit  because 
this  was  to  be  their  permanent  home.  One  difference  was  made  to  the  existing  furniture:  a second 
wooden  den  box  was  added.  This  box  was  constructed  to  accommodate  a heat  source  for  either  animal 
that  may  be  excluded  from  the  original  heated  den.  Access  to  the  existing  den  was  blocked  to  again 
avoid  conflict  or  injury  inside  of  it.  Most  of  the  previously  described  “typical”  behaviors  for  the  pair 
during  the  interactions  were  noted  within  the  first  15  minutes,  with  the  rest  of  the  introduction  appearing 
to  go  smoothly. 

The  new  den  box  was  placed  in  the  enclosure  directly  before  the  male  was  brought  in.  The  female 
appeared  to  enjoy  reclining  on  the  new  addition  and  was  there  when  the  male  was  allowed  access. 
Their  first  interactions  took  place  around  this  box.  This  neutral  territory  may  have  offered  a buffer 
zone  to  reduce  tension.  Initially,  a totally  neutral  spot  for  the  introduction  was  not  chosen  due  to  lack 
of  appropriate  space  at  the  time  and  the  success  of  other  binturong  introductions  done  in  the  same 
manner.  As  the  male  entered  the  enclosure,  fur  was  erect  on  both  animals  with  loud  exhalations  of 
breath  through  the  nose  being  the  main  form  of  vocalizations  between  them.  When  one  would  approach 
the  other,  both  would  paw  at  the  air  directing  towards  the  face  of  the  other  while  displaying  an  open 
mouth;  no  physical  contact  was  made  at  this  time.  Then,  allogrooming  began  with  the  male  leading 
this  interaction.  He  directed  his  contact  to  the  center  of  the  female’s  back  and  stopped  to  sniff  her 
genital  area  frequently  while  the  female  would  lift  one  rear  leg  high  in  the  air  to  allow  for  this.  She 
would  also  position  the  rear  of  her  body  directly  in  front  of  the  males  nose  while  both  were  perched  on 
the  15ft.-high  branch  of  a tree  (4.57m).  Intertwining  of  their  tails  was  observed  at  this  stage,  with  the 
male  “hugging”  the  female  around  the  abdomen  with  his. 

After  approximately  one  hour,  the  keeper  entered  the  enclosure  to  offer  food.  Both  animals  came  to 
the  ground  where  food  was  scattered.  The  male  began  to  scent  mark  areas  where  the  keeper  walked. 
He  did  this  by  crouching  into  a sitting  position  and  wiping  one  rear  foot  at  a time  on  the  ground. 
Aggression  over  food  began  once  again,  by  the  female  this  time,  and  discussions  were  had  on  separating 
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to  feed.  As  the  next  few  days  passed,  the  male  claimed  the  new  den  box  and  efforts  were  made  to 
separate  the  pair  for  feeding.  His  food  was  placed  in  his  box  and  he  was  able  to  protect  it  well.  The 
keeper  believes  he  was  consuming  all  of  his  food  before  exiting  the  box.  The  female  was  fed  directly 
in  the  enclosure  in  full  view  of  the  public  and  inside  her  den.  Historically,  the  female  has  had  problems 
with  weight  gain  and  strict  attention  was  given  to  making  sure  she  could  not  consume  both  diets. 


1 .0  Binturong  “Pongah”  appearing  relaxed  enough  to  eat  in  close  proximity  to  his  keeper. 
(Photo  by  Christina  Goulart) 


Post  Spring  Introduction  Summer,  2001 

At  present,  Pongah  and  Heather  tolerate  their  co-habitation  and  are  by  no  means  completely  compatible. 
Loud  vocalizations  and  chasing  still  take  place  almost  daily,  which  the  zoo’s  visitors  appear  to  enjoy 
more  than  the  people  who  have  invested  so  much  time,  energy,  and  hope  for  a positive  relationship 
between  the  pair.  The  male  allows  almost  complete  dominance  by  the  female  over  all  areas  of  the 
enclosure  but  for  his  den  and  a running  stream,  which  she  has  never  appeared  to  enjoy.  He  is  allowed 
a small  area  on  the  tree  to  recline  occasionally  as  well.  Food  competition  has  been  resolved  by  separating 
the  two  during  feeding.  While  the  female  tries  diligently  to  get  into  his  box  every  day,  he  refuses  to 
succumb  to  this,  and  is  able  to  keep  her  out  at  all  times.  The  keeper  has  not  once  observed  her  displace 
him  from  the  box,  although  she  does  lie  on  top  of  it. 

Some  questions  came  to  mind  in  hindsight:  Was  Pongah’s  all-male  social  group  a factor  in  his  acceptance 
of  a female?  Did  he  have  to  compete  too  much  with  his  brother  and  father  for  food,  and  became 
conditioned  to  reacting  to  other  binturongs  this  way?  Could  his  mother’s  death  at  such  a young  age 
have  played  a role  in  his  relationships  with  female  binturongs?  Or  was  Heather  held  too  long  as  a 
solitary  animal  - were  her  social  skills  “lost”?  Does  the  age  gap  between  the  two  matter?  Should 
additional  perching  have  been  added  to  the  exhibit  to  offer  more  space?  Reflection  was  also  directed 
at  the  planning  process  for  this  introduction:  Was  the  offering  of  the  female’s  stool  to  the  male  during 
the  pre-introduction  period  a contra  indicator?  Did  a howdy  period  only  serve  to  allow  aggression  to 
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escalate?  Might  it  have  been  avoided  by  a “throw  together”  introduction?  Could  the  human  interference 
with  the  female  during  the  first  introduction  have  contributed  to  the  power  shift?  Some  things  will 
never  be  known  for  sure.  Speculation  can  be  made  that  since  the  new  den  box  created  a neutral  area, 
possibly  a neutral  exhibit  may  have  helped  also.  Pongah  is  still  aggressive  towards  his  keepers  and 
charges  and  screams  at  them  often.  Caution  is  always  warranted.  Could  aggression  just  be  his  nature? 
While  conditioning  to  alleviate  his  aggression  was  abandoned,  he  has  been  conditioned  to  recognize 
a target  pole,  follow  it  to  various  areas,  and  to  get  on  a scale.  The  outcome  for  now  is  more  than  was 
hoped  after  the  initial  introduction.. .at  least  they  are  in  the  same  exhibit  and  in  good  health  and  who 
knows  what  will  happen  the  next  time  the  female  cycles! 
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By  Kayla  Grams,  USGS,  Lovell,  WY 
and  Jan  Roletto,  Columbus  Zoo 

Instant  Trees 

What  started  out  as  being  a way  to  get  more  fiber  into  the  giraffe  diets  has  turned  into  quite 
a production.  Not  only  were  we  focusing  on  another  form  of  diet,  but  this  project  quickly 
became  our  primary  source  of  enrichment  for  our  two  reticulated  giraffes,  Kawanza  and 
Mahatma. 

The  giraffe  exhibit  at  Rolling  Hills  Refuge  is  less  than  two  years  old  and,  being  so  new,  has 
no  established  trees.  The  only  structure  in  the  yard  is  a man-made  shade  structure  and  feed 
basket  that  stands  approximately  25  feet  tall  (7.62m).  The  walking  surface  around  the  bottom 
is  raked  concrete,  which  does  an  excellent  job  of  keeping  the  giraffes’  hooves  trimmed.  The 
basket  itself  is  used  mainly  to  hold  alfalfa  for  feeding.  At  the  top  is  a giant  umbrella  intended 
for  shade. 

We  started  using  the  basket  to  place  small  2-inch  (5.1cm)  diameter  limbs  of  browse  (elm, 
hackberry,  willow,  and  cottonwood),  which  worked  well  but  was  eaten  so  quickly  that  it 
wasn’t  lasting  through  the  day.  The  time  consumption  of  cutting  and  tying  the  small  limbs 
to  the  feeding  basket  was  becoming  a difficult  task.  We  knew  we  had  to  develop  a better, 
longer-lasting  solution  until  we  were  able  to  establish  tree  growth  in  the  yard.  What  we 
came  up  with  was  a design  for  three  8-inch  (20.3cm)  diameter  steel  tubes  to  be  welded  to 
the  bottom  of  our  structure.  With  this  being  accomplished  by  our  exceptional  construction 
staff,  we  are  now  able  to  place  almost  any  size  tree  in  the  tubes.  This  has  turned  what  was 
just  a big  iron  umbrella  into  an  instant  giant  “tree”  that  is  as  pleasing  to  look  at  for  the  guests 
as  it  is  functional  for  the  giraffes.  Browse  now  lasts  up  to  five  days  when  the  tubes  and 
basket  are  fully  loaded.  We  also  have  the  option  of  placing  three  more  tubes  on  the  structure 
so  that  the  enrichment  will  last  even  longer. 

The  giraffe  yard  is  now  a more  interesting  exhibit  for  both  patrons  and  animals.  The  giraffes 
seem  to  be  happier  and  healthier  because  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  entire  keeper  staff, 
which  was  the  main  objective. 

— Rich  Wassenberg,  Rhinoceros  and  Hoofstock  Keeper 
Rolling  Hills  Refuge  Wildlife  Conservation  Center 
Salina,  KS 
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Shade  structure  with  feed  basket  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  “Instant  Trees”  at  Rolling 
Hills  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Salina,  KS.  (Photos  provided  by  the  author) 


Limbs  are  placed  in  eight-inch  diameter  steel  tubes  to  form  the  “Instant  Trees”  used  for 
browse  and  enrichment  of  the  reticulated  giraffe  at  Rolling  Hills  Wildlife  Refuge. 
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Giraffe  shown  feeding  on  browse  from  “Instant  Tree”  at  Rolling  Hills  Wildlife  Refuge. 


Shown  above  is  the  “Instant  Tree”  stripped  of  its  foilage.  The  giraffe  usually  take  about 
five  days  to  totally  clean  off  all  the  edible  matter  from  this  enrichment/feeding  device. 


( Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety  considerations. 
Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgment  when  trying  new  ideas.  You  are  invited  to  submit  materials 
for  the  Enrichment  Options  Column.  This  might  include  recipes,  toys,  puzzle  feeders,  olfactory 
enrichment  ideas,  etc.  Drawings  and  photos  of  enrichment  are  encouraged.  Send  to:  AKF/Enrichment, 
3601  SW29th  St.,  Ste.  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614-2054.  Eds.) 

Visit  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Website  at  www.enrich.org/aazk 
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Drosophila  Made  Easy 


By 

Adam  G.  Stern,  Senior  Children  s Zoo  Keeper 
Miami  Metrozoo,  Miami,  FL 

Drosophila,  or  the  fruit  fly  is  a great  and  necessary  food  source  for  many  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
invertebrates.  I started  my  culture  of  wingless  fruit  flies  to  feed  dart  frogs.  The  frogs  are  housed  in 
Miami  Metrozoo ’s  new  exhibit  on  tropical  America.  This  culture  was  first  set  up  in  the  reptile  room 
and  eventually  moved  to  become  a display  of  its  own.  It  took  some  time  and  many  jars  to  get  the  hang 
of  a working  Drosophila  culture.  Learning  the  right  amount  of  medium,  water,  air  circulation  and 
temperature  was  done  by  trial  and  error. 

To  start,  I prefer  to  use  pint  sized  canning  jars.  The  center  of  the  lid  can  be  removed  and  the  ring  used 
to  hold  a paper  towel  over  the  top  of  the  jar.  The  paper  towel  will  allow  air  to  pass  through  but  not 
maggots  or  flies.  Small  mesh  screen  will  hold  flies  in  but  not  the  maggots.  A date  can  be  written  on  the 
paper  towel  so  there  are  no  tags  to  mix  up  or  misplace. 

When  setting  up  new  jars  about  one  half  of  an  inch  of  medium  (about  28g)  should  be  in  the  jar  after 
water  has  been  added.  A spray  bottle  is  used  to  add  water  to  the  medium  and  the  jar  should  be  lightly 
swirled  to  even  out  the  wet  medium.  Then  spray  water  down  the  sides  of  the  jar  so  that  the  medium 
does  not  stick  to  it.  Let  the  jar  sit  a minute  or  so  for  the  medium  to  hydrate.  The  medium  should  have 
the  consistency  of  oatmeal  when  the  right  amount  of  water  has  been  added.  Before  adding  flies  to  the 
jar  make  sure  that  the  medium  does  not  look  wet  and  if  held  upside  down  it  does  not  move. 

Once  the  jar  has  been  set  up,  a small  amount  of  yeast  should  be  added  to  the  medium,  about  IMtsp. 
You  probably  will  not  need  to  add  yeast  for  a few  days  until  adult  flies  are  removed  from  the  newly  set 
up  jar,  then  yeast  will  need  to  be  added  every  day  until  maggots  start  to  pupate.  About  l/4tsp.  of  yeast 
can  be  added  each  time  or  as  needed. 

When  all  the  maggots  have  pupated  the  flies  will  start  to  emerge  from  the  pupa,  this  will  take  three  or 
four  days.  When  harvesting  the  flies  do  not  tap  the  jar  upside  down,  hold  the  jar  on  its  side  (like  you 
would  a ketchup  bottle)  this  will  keep  the  medium  from  falling  out.  After  lightly  tapping  the  jar  on  its 
side  you  can  turn  the  jar  up  side  down  to  dump  the  flies  out.  A large  funnel  is  needed  to  transfer  flies 
from  jar  to  jar. 

When  setting  up  new  jars  about  150  flies  should  be  added  to  each  jar.  I find  that  if  I set  up  three  jars 
every  three  days  I have  enough  flies  to  suit  my  needs.  The  number  of  jars  set  up  can  be  varied  to  suit 
your  fly  needs.  Jars  that  stop  producing  flies  should  be  washed. 

Do  not  let  a second  generation  of  flies  be  produced  in  this  jar  because  this  will  make  the  medium  go 
bad.  If  you  get  a contamination  of  some  flying  Drosophilia,  don’t  use  them  and  start  over. 

Supplies  needed: 

1 . Spray  bottle 

2.  Paper  towels 

3.  Pint  sized  canning  jars 

4.  Bread  machine  yeast 

5.  Large  funnel 

6.  Marker  (to  date  the  jars) 

7.  Blue  Drosophila  medium 

8.  Wingless  Fly  culture 
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BRANCHING  OUT 


2002 


CONFERENCE  2002 
October  6-10 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

CALL  FOR  PAPERS  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Our  theme  this  year,  “Branching  Out”  has  a dual 
meaning.  We  are  looking  for  papers  that  not  only 
encompass  the  scope  of  what  a zoo  keeper  does  in  all 
entities  of  work,  i.e.  AZA,  exhibit  design,  public 
speaking  etc.,  but  also  how  keepers  and  horticulturists 
work  together. 


DEADLINE  FOR  ABSTRACTS:  1 JULY  2002 
DEADLINE  FOR  PAPERS:  6 SEPT  2002 


Abstracts  must  include  the  following  information: 

• Name  of  presenter  and  co-authors 

• Zoo  or  aquarium  affiliation 

• Position  or  title 

• Title  of  paper  or  workshop 

• Short  bio  of  yourself  (for  introduction) 

Please  limit  abstracts  to  one  or  two  paragraphs.  Abstracts  must  include  in  detail  the 
significance  of  the  topic  to  be  presented  along  with  the  results,  conclusions,  or 
benefits  of  the  work  described.  Abstracts  not  containing  the  proper  submission 
information  will  be  returned.  Please  also  include  anticipated  AV  needs. 

For  more  information  visit  our  website  at  WWW.  AAZK AZH2QQ2 . ORG 


Submit  one  copy  of  the  abstract  to: 

Jacque  Blessington 

Kansas  City  Zoo 

6700  Zoo  Drive 

Kansas  City,  MO  64132 

Email:  AAZKAZH2002@AOL.COM 

Phone:  (816)  513-5700  ext.  25703 

Fax:  (816)  513-4654 


And  one  copy  to: 

Jeff  Phillips 

National  Programs  Chair 
136  Harpersfield  Street 
Davenport,  FL  33837 
Email: 

j eff_phillips@worldnet.  com 
Fax:  (863)424-7421 


BRANCHING  OUT 


Gill, 

2002 


2002  JOINT  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ZOO  KEEPERS 
AND 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ZOOLOGICAL  HORTICULTURE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

OCTOBER  6-10,  2002 
CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION  FORM 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE/PROVINCE ZIP_ 

INSTITUTION 

POSITION/TITLE 

E-MAIL  ADDRESS 

Presenting  a Paper/Poster/Workshop? Bringing  an  auction  item? 

T-shirt  size  M L XL XXL 

Vegetarian? 


REGISTRATION  FEES  REGISTRATION  DEADLINE  IS  23  AUGUST  2002! 


A AZK/AZH  MEMBER  $ 1 45  * 

AAZK/AZH  MEMBER’S  SPOUSE  $145 
NON-MEMBER  $195 

LATE  FEE  (AFTER  23  AUGUST ) $25 

DAILY  RATES 

SUN  6 OCT  (Icebreaker)  $25 

MON  7 OCT  (Papers,  breaks)  $25 

TUES  8 OCT  (Zoo  Day,  lunch,  Auction  supper)  $40 
WED  9 OCT  (Papers,  breaks,  lunch)  $30 

THURS  10  OCT  (Papers,  breaks,  lunch)  $30 

THURS  10  OCT  (Banquet)  $40 


TOTAL  FEE  ENCLOSED  $ 


Check  Enclosed 

Please  make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  (in  U.S.  funds)  to:  AAZK/AZH  2002  Conference 
Please  charge  to: 

Master  Card ^AmEX Discover Visa 

Card  Number Expires 

Name  as  it  appears  on  card 

Signature 

Conference  Registration  Fee  DOES  NOT  include  the  cost  of  Conference  Proceedings 

Send  Registration  form  and  all  fees  to:  Angie  Jamsek,  AAZK/AZK  2002  Registration 

Kansas  City  Zoological  Gardens 
*Fee  includes  a $45  contribution  to  6700  Zoo  Drive 

AAZK  National  Kansas  City,  MO  64132 
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2002  JOINT  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ZOO  KEEPERS 
AND 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ZOOLOGICAL  HORTICULTURE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

OCTOBER  6-10,  2002 


HOTEL  REGISTRATION  FORM 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE/PROVINCE ZIP 

E-MAIL  ADDRESS 

**Please  note  that  all  reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  a first  night’s  room  deposit  or 
be  guaranteed  with  a major  credit  card. 

ROOM  RATES 

Single/Double  $136 

Triple  $146 

Quad  $156 

Hotel  Room  Rate  Tax  is  13.35%  Check-in  time:  3:00  p.m. 

Check-out  time:  12:00  noon 

Diner’s  Club Master  Card AmEX Discover Visa 

Card  Number 

Name  as  it  appears  on  card 

Expires Signature 

* Parking  Rates: 

Self-parking:  Sun-Thurs  $12.00  Fri-Sat  $9.00 

Valet  Parking:  Everyday  $14.50 

* Reservations  can  be  made  by  calling  1-888-627-8538,  or  Fax:1-816-391-4441,  or  mail 
forms  to:  Westin  Crown  Center,  One  Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2599 

* Not  responsible  for  roommates 

Hotel  reservations  must  be  made  by  3 September  2002.  Reservations  made  after  this  date 
will  be  made  on  a space  available  basis  only  and  at  the  prevailing  non-conference  rate. 
Mention  that  the  reservation  is  for  the  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  or  Association 
of  Zoological  Horticulture  conference.  Once  you  have  guaranteed  your  reservation, 
cancellations  must  be  made  24  hours  prior  to  the  date  of  your  arrival  or  you  will  be  liable  for 
one  night’s  room  rate  and  tax.  This  amount  will  be  deducted  from  your  deposit  or  billed 
through  your  credit  card. 


Arrival  Date 
Departure  Date 


***CONFERENCE  NOTES  ANO  UPDATES*** 


HOTEL  PRICES 

Please  note  the  change  in  hotel  prices  from  what  we  listed  in  the  February  AKF  Issue.  Sorry  i 

about  the  change,  we  promise  we  will  make  it  up  to  you! ! 

WEBSITE 

For  more  information  about  the  conference  check  out  our  website  at: 

WWW.AAZKAZH2002.ORG 

SPONSORS 

Conference  is  a very  costly  production  and  we  would  appreciate  any  AAZK  Chapter  or 
group  that  would  be  willing  to  sponsor  an  event  such  as  a.break  or  hospitality  night.  Or  if  i 
you  would  like  to  make  a donation  to  help  cover  expenses,  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

For  more  information  visit  our  website  or  contact  Jacque  Blessington  at: 
AAKZAZH2002@aol.com. 

EXHIBITOR'S  TABLES 

There  is  space  in  the  Exhibitor’s  Hall  for  Chapters  or  groups  interested  in  selling  or  displaying 
their  products  or  causes.  Cost  per  table  for  the  duration: 

$50  for  non-profit  groups  such  as  an  AAZK  Chapter  or  a TAG 

$100  for  profit  groups  such  as  wildlife  artists,  suppliers,  etc.  ‘ 

AIRLINE  INFORMATION 

The  official  conference  airline  is  United.  Discounts  vary  from  5%  to  10%  depending  on 
how  early  you  make  your  reservations.  Watch  for  reservation  number  and  group  code  in 
future  publications  and  on  the  website. 

PRE-CONFERENCE  TRIP:  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  2002 

This  one-day  trip  to  Omaha,  Nebraska  will  consist  of  spending  the  day  at  the  Henry  Doorly 
Zoo  where  lunch  will  be  provided,  and  then  a short  side  trip  to  the  Lee  G.  Simmons 
Conservation  Park  & Wildlife  Safari.  The  cost  of  this  trip  will  be  determined  at  a later  date. 

POST-CONFERENCE  TRIPS  (1&2): 

FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11&12,  2002 

St.Louis,  Missouri:  During  this  two-day  trip,  we  will  be  spending  Friday  at  Forest  Park 
where  you  have  the  options  of  seeing  the  Zoo,  Art  Museum,  Science  Center,  and  Planetarium. 

We  will  be  having  dinner  in  the  downtown  area  where  we  can  visit  the  Arch  or  stroll  around 
the  historic  Landing  area.  The  following  morning  we  will  head  out  to  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Gardens  and  spend  the  day  touring  their  gardens,  eat  lunch  in  their  Garden  Cafe,  and  tour 
behind-the-scenes  in  their  greenhouses.  The  cost  of  this  trip  will  be  determined  at  a later 
date. 

Springefield,  Missouri:  During  this  two-day  trip,  we  will  be  spending  Friday  hiking  and 
cave-exploring  at  the  Fuson  Conservation  Area.  We  will  get  a glimpse  of  the  Smittel  Cave 
inhabitated  by  endangered  species  of  Indiana  and  gray  bats.  We  will  then  explore  the  Little 
Smittel  and  Lowell  Caves.  We  will  spend  the  night  in  Springfield  and  visit  the  Dickerson 
Park  Zoo  the  next  morning.  Some  additional  sightseeing  will  be  done  around  Springfield 
and  surrounding  area  on  the  way  home.  The  cost  of  this  trip  will  be  determined  at  a later 
date. 


ZooLex  Zoo  Design  Organization,  Sobieskigasse  9/12,  A- 1090  Vienna,  Austria 

www.zoolex.org 

This  is  the  first  article  in  a series  prepared  by  Monika  Fiby  for  Animal  Keepers'  Forum.  In 
this  first  installment,  she  presents  the  features  of  the  ZooLex  website.  In  the  following  articles 
she  will  introduce  the  ZooLex  Gallery  and  ZooLex  Firms.  The  fourth  article  will  give  a 
practical  example  of  how  to  use  ZooLex  during  design  processes. 

ZooLex  is  a professional  website  on  zoo  design  with  the  Internet  address  www.zoolex.org.  It 
was  launched  in  September  2000  and  is  developed  and  maintained  by  the  ZooLex  Zoo  Design 
Organization,  a non-profit  organization  based  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

When  you  are  looking  for  information  on  animal  exhibit  design  and  construction,  the  ZooLex 
website  is  the  best  place  to  go.  A database  and  a search  engine  will  help  you  to  find  information 
on  specific  animal  species,  certain  zoos,  special  products  and  services  and  companies  offering 
them. 

ZooLex  News 

In  February  2001  we  added  a News  page  to  the  ZooLex  website.  You  can  go  to  ZooLex  News 
from  every  ZooLex  page  by  using  the  News  button  on  the  top  navigation  bar. 

Short  articles  tell  you  what  is  going  on  in  zoo  design  and  construction  around  the  world.  We 
publish  news  about  exhibit  openings,  new  master  plans  and  designs  for  animal  exhibits, 
information  on  relevant  publications  such  as  studies  of  visitor  and  animal  behavior,  surveys  on 
browse  use,  mixing  species  and  use  of  new  construction  materials.  We  provide  links  to  new 
animal  management  and  husbandry  guidelines,  training  opportunities  and  checklists  for  design 
and  construction. 

If  you  find  something  worthwhile  to  share  with  the  ZooLex  audience  please  send  a message  to 
zoolex@zoolex.org.  You  may  also  attach  an  article  or  picture  for  publication. 
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ZooLex  is  a publication  targeting  persons  interested  in  zoo  exhibitry.  The  name  ZooLex 
comes  from  the  Greek  works  zolon  for  animals  and  lexis  for  word. 
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The  ZooLex  News  page  shows  recent  articles  relating  to  design  and  construction  in  zoos.  It 
is  designed  for  easy  orientation  and  convenient  navigation. 


Special  Features 

We  have  designed  ZooLex  News  to  make  it  a convenient  online  resource  for  you:  Layout,  special 
icons  and  links  help  to  orientate,  a search  in  the  archive  supports  with  finding  prior  items.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  articles’  column  you  will  find  the  city  and  country  where  the  news  comes  from 
and  a row  of  icons.  The  icons  give  a hint  about  the  topic  category  of  the  news.  Location  and  topic 
are  key  items  for  selective  reading  of  news  for  special  interests.  If  an  article  is  longer  than  a few 
lines  we  cut  it  and  offer  a link  to  the  other  part  telling  how  much  it  is  in  bytes  of  text.  Click  on 
“Read  more”  to  see  the  whole  article.  You  can  always  “Return  to  ZooLex  News  Overview”. 
Sometimes  you  will  find  links  to  other  websites,  download  options  or  mailforms  within  the  text 
of  an  article.  One  example  is  the  bird  compatibility  study  completed  by  Sylvia  Hatcher. 

There  is  a search  engine  on  the  top  right  of  the  News  page  allowing  you  to  retrieve  older  articles 
by  key  words.  If  you  type  in  “Sylvia  Hatcher”  you  will  get  the  title  of  her  article  about  “Bird 
compatibility”.  If  you  click  on  the  link  you  will  get  the  whole  article.  At  the  end  of  the  article 
there  is  a link  to  “contact”  her.  Clicking  on  this  link  opens  a separate  window  with  her  address. 
You  can  click  on  her  email  address  to  get  a mailform  and  write  her. 

Every  article  comes  with  a discussion  board.  You  can  read  other  people’s  opinions  on  the  presented 
topic  and  post  your  own  opinion  in  a simple  online  form.  This  feature  may  become  popular  when 
ZooLex  news  items  are  more  controversial. 

Networking 

Currently  we  are  establishing  a network  of  international  correspondents  who  will  provide  ZooLex 
friends  with  news  from  their  region.  We  are  proud  that  Liz  Romer  has  accepted  to  serve  as  a 
ZooLex  correspondent  in  Australia.  Ivan  Lozano  is  our  correspondent  in  Latin  America.  Ivan 
was  trained  at  the  Jersey  Wildlife  Preservation  Trust  and  is  working  as  a zoo  consultant  in  Bogota. 
You  can  find  his  presentation  in  ZooLex  News  when  searching  for  Ivan.  We  also  cooperate  with 
Dirk  Petzold  in  Germany.  He  is  compiling  a weekly  “zoopresseschau”  using  a program  that  the 
ZooLex  Zoo  Design  Organization  made  available  to  him.  The  program  is  screening  German 
online  newpapers  for  zoo-related  news.  Dirk  edits  and  comments  on  them  and  sends  them  to  the 
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subscribers  as  a weekly  newsletter.  From  this  newsletter  Monika  Fiby  selects  news  which  relates 
to  zoo  design  and  construction.  Erich  Friese  in  Australia,  Barbara  Brem  in  Texas  and  Liz  Carletta 
in  New  Jersey  help  by  translating  them  into  English  for  ZooLex  News. 

On  the  top  of  each  article  you  will  find  a line  in  italics  telling  the  source  of  the  news,  the  author 
and  the  date  or  publication  in  ZooLex.  Most  articles  about  German  zoos  are  translated  from 
Dirk’s  newsletter.  You  may  look  at  the  German  original  by  using  the  source  link. 

Another  currently  used  source  of  news  is  Peter  Dickinson’s  ZooNews.  Peter  compiles  a weekly 
newsletter  about  animal-related  topics  from  all  over  the  world  with  a focus  on  his  home  country 
Great  Britain.  Peter  agreed  to  ZooLex  publishing  news  from  his  newsletter  which  relate  to  zoo 
design  and  construction.  You  will  find  the  link  to  his  newsletter  on  the  top  of  articles  from 
ZooNews. 

We  also  use  magazines  as  resources  for  ZooLex  News,  among  them  the  AZA  Communique,  the 
EAZA  News  and  the  ARAZPA  Newsletter. 
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Four  items  are  the  result  of  the  search  for  “conference” 


On  the  right  side  of  the  News  page  there  is  a list  of  “Prior  Items”.  You  can  browse  through 
previous  news  pages  by  using  the  “Prior  Items”  link  or  just  select  one  of  the  titles. 

Below  the  “Prior  Items”  there  is  a form  to  register  for  the  ZooLex  Newsletter.  The  ZooLex 
Newsletter  is  sent  out  about  once  a month  to  announce  when  a new  exhibit  presentation  is  published 
in  the  ZooLex  Gallery.  You  can  always  subscribe  of  unsubscribe  with  your  email  address. 

The  lower  part  of  the  right  column  provides  you  with  links  to  other  websites  offering  zoo-related 
news  and  information  on  zoo-related  events. 

ZooLex  News  is  using  a technology  which  allows  one  to  share  news  with  other  organizations 
without  the  need  of  manual  updates.  By  means  of  a standard  XML-based  format,  any  website 
can  integrate  ZooLex  News  headlines.  For  example  an  organization  such  as  AAZK  could  make 
current  ZooLex  News  available  to  its  members  on  its  own  website. 

Internet  is  a complex  technology.  No  wonder  that  there  is  a gap  between  technical  options  and 
general  usage.  ZooLex  keeps  up  with  the  most  advanced  technologies.  At  the  same  time  ZooLex 
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does  not  confuse  new  Internet  users  with  the  bells  and  whistles  of  plug-ins  or  frames.  Our  aim  is  i 
to  reach  those  who  just  start  using  the  Internet  as  well  as  servicing  experienced  users.  , 
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Dallas  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter 

Our  2002  new  officers  are  as  follows: 

President Randi  Bolton 

Vice  President Jay  Pratte 

Treasurer..... Kim  Beldin 
Secretary /Liaison Elana  Kopel 

The  year  2001  was  a fun  year  for  our  Chapter. 
We  continued  our  recycling  efforts.  We  hosted 
Anna  Mertz  for  a great  talk. 

We  had  a successful  and  fun  Bowling  for  Rhinos 
raising  $17,000.  Jay  Pratte  was  one  of  two 
national  top  fundraisers  for  this  event  and  will  be 
going  to  Africa  to  see  the  Lewa  Wildlife 
Conservancy  firsthand. 

Congratulations  to  our  Chapter  Member  of  the 
Year  Gina  Garza.  Thanks  for  all  your  work  on 
Bowling  for  Rhinos,  helping  put  together  the 
Chapter’s  bid  to  host  the  2004  AAZK  Conference, 
and  helping  with  our  recycling  efforts. 

—Elana  Kopel,  Liaison 

Tulsa  ZooAAZK  Chapter 

Our  Chapter  recently  held  elections  for  the  2002 
officers.  Our  current  officers  are: 

President Ric  Kotarsky 

Vice  President Jessee  Gilbert 

Treasurer.. ...Mike  Connolly 
Secretary Christy  Brigham 


Chapter 
Me  ws 
Motes 


The  year  200 1 was  a huge  success  for  our  Chapter. 
We  managed  to  get  back  on  track  and  exceed 
tremendously,  well  above  our  expectations  for  last 
year’s  fundraising.  Our  chapter  worked  as  a team 
to  provide  donations  to  conservation  organizations 
around  the  globe  and  also  on  a local  level  with 
the  Tulsa  S.P.C.A. 

Our  Chapter  would  like  to  thank  everyone  who 
contributed  in  helping  us  be  so  successful  last  year, 
especially  the  zoo  keepers  and  entire  staff  at  the 
Tulsa  Zoo  and  Living  Museum.  We  look  forward 
to  another  great  year. 

On  a final  note,  I would  like  to  personally  thank 
all  our  Chapter  members  in  helping  me  get  to  the 
Toronto  2001  Conference.  It  was  the  trip  of  a 
lifetime  for  me!  It  allowed  me  to  come  back  with 
a wealth  of  information  to  share. 

—Ric  Kotarsky,  President 
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DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A FAMOUS  INVENTOR?  Do  you  want  something  you  designed  to  be  ' 
manufactured?  Do  you  want  to  become  immortalized  when  your  creation  is  named  after  YOU?  THIS  j 

IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY!  Enter  the  1st  AAZK/The  Leather  Elves  Enrichment  Device  Design 
Contest.  Return  the  accompanying  entry  form  to  The  Leather  Elves  by  30April  2002.  Winning  j' 
prototypes  will  be  unveiled  at  the  2002  AAZK  National  Conference  in  Kansas  City.  j 

AAZK/  Leather  Elves  Enrichment  Device 
Design  Contest  Entry  Form 

1 

Winning  entries  will  be  manufactured  by  The  Leather  Elves.  A prototype  will  be  awarded  to  I 
the  facility  where  the  design  originated.  All  designs  that  are  manufactured  will  become  the  j 
property  of  The  Leather  Elves.  Five  percent  (5%)  of  all  revenue  from  future  sales  of  the  | 
winning  designs  will  be  donated  to  AAZK,  Inc.  | 


Designer’s  Name 

Affiliation: 

Phone  # E-mail 

Taxon  Designation:  CIRCLE  ONE 

Lg.  Primates  Sm.  Primates  Carnivores  Birds 

Reptiles/Amphibians  Hoofstock  Marine  Mammals 

Specify: 

Materials:  (The  Leather  Elves  is  unable  to  weld  or  work  with  Sheet  Metal.  Other 
materials  will  be  considered  with  regard  to  their  accessibility) 


Estimated  Cost:  (include  labor  and  material  cost)  $. 
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Facility  Signoff:  (Veterinarian  or  Curator  signature  required.) 


Designer  Signature  for  agreement  that  device  may  be  manufactured  by 
The  Leather  Elves  for  sale  after  the  contest  with  prior  approval  from 
the  designer. 


Design  Drawing: 


DEADLINE:  30  APRIL  2002 

Return  Entry  Form  to:  The  Leather  Elves,  43  Mutton  Lane, Weymouth, 
MA.  02189  USA 
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By 

Dan  Conklin,  Senior  Biologist,  Florida  Aquarium 
Bruce  Elkins,  Curator  of  Waters,  Indianapolis  Zoo 
Kevin  Shelton,  Associate  Curator,  Florida  Aquarium 


Welcome  back  to  everyone!  Before  I get  into  the  meat  of  this  month’s  subject,  I would  like  to  ask  that 
readers  take  a moment  and  fill  out  the  survey  from  last  month’s  Animal  Keepers  Forum.  We  will  be 
using  the  answers  from  this  survey  for  a couple  of  upcoming  articles  and  the  more  responses  we  get 
the  better  the  results! 


This  month  I would  like  to  talk  about  the  differences  between  seawater,  saltwater,  and  freshwater.  ] 
Freshwater  is  water  with  very  low  levels  of  dissolved  solids,  (contains  less  than  1,000  milligrams  per  1 


liter  [mg/L  or  ppm-  parts  per  million]  of  dissolved  solids).  The  low  levels  of  dissolved  solids  are  the 


main  reason  protein  skimmers  does  not  work  well  on  freshwater  systems.  Please  note  this  says  very 
low  levels  and  not  zero  levels.  While  we  can  reach  very  high  levels  of  purity  in  laboratories,  nature 


does  not  provide  us  with  pure  water  and  aquatic  life  will  not  prosper  in  pure  water.  The  dissolved  |!! 
solids  are  vital  to  life.  Freshwater  should  not  be  confused  with  domestic  or  drinking  water.  Domestic  |i 


water  (the  stuff  straight  out  of  the  tap)  is  often  treated  with  chlorines,  chloraimes,  fluoride  and  /or  I j! 


copper  to  increase  the  biological  purity.  While  the  levels  used  may  be  safe  for  drinking,  they  may  be 
detrimental  to  many  aquatic  organisms.  So,  I recommend  filtering  domestic  water  with  carbon  and  |j 
aerating  it  for  at  least  24  hrs  before  using  in  an  aquarium.  f 1 

Saltwater  is  water  with  a relatively  high  concentration  of  dissolved  sodium  chloride.  It  may  contain  l| 
other  dissolved  solids  but  they  will  be  less  than  1000  ppm  whereas  the  NaCl  concentration  will  be  V| 
above  that  level.  Saltwater  and  seawater  are  not  interchangeable.  Saltwater  in  zoos  and  aquariums  m 
is  primarily  used  in  marine  mammal  exhibits.  It  provides  buoyancy  and  skin  conditioning  without  the 
extra  cost  of  seawater.  v ! 


Seawater  on  the  other  hand  is  a very  complicated  fluid.  While  96%  of  its  chemical  make-up  is  pure 


H^O,  the  remaining  4%  (dissolved  solids,  gasses,  and  organics)  define  what  life  can  occur  in  it. 


Seven  salts  (major  constituents)  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  dissolved  solids  in  seawater.  These  are 


sodium  chloride,  magnesium  chloride,  magnesium  sulfate,  calcium  sulfate,  potassium  sulfate,  calcium 
carbonate,  and  sodium  or  potassium  bromide.  Interestingly,  the  relative  concentration  of  these  salts  is 
constant  in  seawater,  regardless  of  the  total  concentration  (or  salinity)  of  the  seawater  sample.  This 


Bicarbonate(C03^) 


Calcium  (Ca): 
Potassium  (K): 


Magnesium  (Mg): 


Chloride  (Cl): 
Sodium  (Na): 
Sulfate  (SO^): 


will  simplify  testing  because  if  you  find  the  concentration  of  one  ion  you  can  easily  calculate  the  rest. 
Percentages  of  salinity  and  concentrations  of  the  major  ions  for  natural  sea  water: 


Ion 
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Concentration 


18.98 

10.56 

2.65 

1.27 

0.40 

0.38 

0.14 


% of  Salinity 


55.03 

30.59 

7.68 

3.68 
1.18 
1.11 

0 


Next  in  abundance,  with  concentrations  between  1 and  100  parts  per  million  (ppm),  are  minor 
constituents.  These  include  bromide,  boric  acid  and  strontium.  Those  substances  present  at  very  low 
concentrations  (less  than  1 ppm)  are  called  trace  elements.  Almost  every  one  of  the  approximately 
100  known  elements  is  found  in  seawater,  but  with  only  a dozen  or  so  of  them  present  as  major  and 
minor  substances,  most  of  these  constituents  are  present  as  trace  elements.  But  while  trace  elements 
may  not  make  up  much  of  the  total  weight  of  dissolved  solids,  certain  ones  are  vital  to  life.  Zinc, 
iodine,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese,  arsenic,  organic  iron  and  vitamins  are  all  found  as  trace  elements 
and  used  in  varying  degrees  by  marine  plants  and  animals. 

As  all  the  above  might  indicate,  water  quality  testing  is  somewhat  more  involved  for  seawater  systems 
than  for  fresh  or  saltwater  systems.  There  are  more  elements  that  need  to  be  checked  (especially  for 
more  sensitive  animals  like  marine  invertebrates  or  if  you  mix  your  own  seawater  from  scratch). 
There  is  also  the  problem  that  the  increased  concentration  and  number  of  elements  in  seawater  can 
cause  interferences  with  various  testing  methods.  Saltwater  to  a lesser  extent  has  some  of  the  same 
interferences.  Lucky  for  most  of  us,  many  of  the  tests  have  been  worked  out  by  the  experts  and 
special  seawater  test  kits  are  available.  In  the  coming  months,  we  will  explore  some  of  the  testing 
methods  used  for  all  three  types  of  water. 
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The  Water  Column  will  return  next  month.  Each  month  we  will  also  be  answering  a few  questions 
from  you.  We  will  try  to  pick  questions  that  are  pertinent  to  that  month’s  topic.  We  also  welcome 
feedback  from  the  readers.  Questions  and  comments  can  be  submitted  to  us  by  email  at:  Dan: 
dconklin@flaquarium.org/  Kevin:  kshelton@flaquarium.org/  Bruce:  belkins@indyzoo.com/  Or  by 
mail  at:  Kevin  Shelton,The  Florida  Aquarium,  701  Channelside  Drive,  Tampa,  FL  33602 


Did  you  fill  out  the  Water  Quality  Survey  insert  in  last  month’s  issue  of  Animal 
Keepers* Forum"?  If  not,  please  take  a minute  to  do  so  and  return  it  to:  Kevin 
Shelton,  701  Channelside  Drive,  Tampa,  FL  33602.  We  are  anxious  to  gather 
as  much  information  as  possible,  so  please  return  the  survey  if  you  can.  Many 
Thanks! 
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LegisCdtive  'Update 


Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 


4x4  Users  Prohibited  From  Using  South  African  Beaches 

On  19  January  2002,  new  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  vehicles  on  South  African  beaches,  dunes  I 
and  estuaries  went  into  effect.  Basically,  the  legislation  makes  it  illegal  to  drive  a vehicle  for  recreational  j 
purposes  in  these  areas.  The  exemptions  are  State  employees  performing  public  duties,  people  using  | 
electrically  propelled  wheelchairs  and  anyone  using  a vehicle  in  an  emergency  to  safeguard  human  ^ 
life. 

1 

I 

The  national  legislation  provides  that  law  enforcement  officers  may  arrest  an  offender,  seize  the  vehicle  i 
and  impose  a fine.  Permanent  confiscation  of  the  vehicle  may  be  part  of  the  penalty,  once  the  matter 
comes  before  a judicial  tribunal.  j 

Approximately  four  days  after  the  legislation  went  into  effect,  the  Minister  of  Environmental  Affairs 
and  Tourism  of  South  Africa  stated  that  the  beach  ban  on  4x4  vehicles  would  slow  down  tourism  and  ' 
much  needed  income.  According  to  community  leaders  in  coastal  towns,  they  believe  they  will  not 
survive  the  ban  while  others  are  going  to  court  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  economic  livelihood  which 
comes  from  tourists  and  visitors  driving  on  beaches.  | 

KZN  Wildlife  is  in  the  process  of  applying  for  concessions  to  have  special  recreations  use  areas  for 
vehicles  approved.  “We  see  it  as  a source  of  revenue  which  is  sorely  needed  because  of  the  ever  ] 

diminishing  grants  from  the  government,”  a spokesperson  for  the  conservation  organization  is  quoted  ! 

as  saying.  Car  dealers  are  also  already  purportedly  experiencing  a drop  in  sales  of  4x4s  as  a result  of  j 
the  ban.  Source:  Pretoria  (South  Africa)  News  18  Januaty  2002  and  24  January  2002;  WildNet  News  Archive  18  \ 

and  24  January  2002  | 

Elephant  Tusks  Seized  in  Tanzania 

The  International  Fund  for  Animal  Welfare  (IFAW)  has  issued  a press  release  stating  that  an  ivory 
stash  of  more  than  1 ,000  poached  tusks  were  found  in  the  capital  of  Tanzania  in  East  Africa.  The 
IFAW  said  the  find  was  a rude  wake-up  call  to  nations  that  believed  that  the  long  term  stability  of 
certain  elephant  populations  was  assured.  “The  discovery  of  these  1 ,255  tusks  represents  the  death  of  | 
hundreds  of  elephants  - it  should  serve  to  shake  many  nations  out  of  their  complacent  belief  that  i 
Africa’s  elephants  will  ever  be  safe  from  indiscriminate  slaughter,”  said  Jason  Bell,  IFAW's  Regional 
Director  for  Southern  Africa.  “As  long  as  a market  for  ivory  exists  it  will  sustain  poaching  and  illegal 
trade,”  Bell  added. 

Police  said  they  were  not  aware  of  the  country  or  countries  of  origin  of  the  tusks.  Hunting  elephants  is 
legal  only  under  certain  conditions  in  Tanzania,  but  banned  outright  in  neighboring  Kenya  and  Uganda, 
countries  that  take  great  steps  to  protect  their  elephant  populations  from  illegal  poachers.  “This  incident 
once  again  supports  our  evidence  that  it  very  difficult  to  properly  monitor  and  control  the  cross- 
border  trade  in  ivory  and,  more  importantly,  questions  the  ability  of  elephant  range  states  to  stop 
poaching  of  their  elephant  herds.”  said  Bell. 

IFAW  has  called  on  CITES  members  to  veto  any  call  for  the  down-listing  of  elephants  at  this  year's 
meeting  and  has  appealed  to  Southern  African  elephant  range  states  to  reconsider  their  position.  In 
particular.  South  Africa,  with  its  proud  conservation  record,  should  use  its  status  as  an  influential 
member  of  the  African  family  to  encourage  others  to  do  all  possible  to  keep  elephants  safe. 

An  earlier  Tanzanian  ivory  raid  found  4,600  kilograms  ( 1 0, 1 20  pounds)  of  poached  tusks  buried  in  the 
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north  and  south  of  the  country  and  last  year,  two  West  African  men  were  indicted  in  Los  Angeles, 
California  for  the  largest  seizure  of  illegal  African  elephant  ivory  on  the  United  States  West  Coast. 
Source:  WildNet  Africa  Archives  16  January  2002;  more  information  available  from  Christina  Pretorius  ofIFAW 
at  cpretorius@ifaw.org 


Chimps  Get  New  Sanctuary  in  Uganda 

The  Jane  Goodall  Institute,  in  conjunction  with  the  government  of  Uganda,  has  established  another 
chimpanzee  sanctuary  on  Nsadzi  Island  in  Lake  Victoria,  Uganda.  Approximately  40  acres  16.2 
hectares)  of  land  has  been  leased  from  an  individual  who  owns  three-quarters  of  the  island. 

The  need  for  an  additional  sanctuary  arose  because  of  the  overpopulation  present  at  the  Ngamba 
Chimpanzee  Sanctuaiy  which  can  only  accommodate  30  chimps.  Ten  adult  chimps  from  Ngamba 
will  be  relocated  to  Nsadzi  Island.  Source:  New  Vision  Magazine  15  January  2002 


Kenya  Wildlife  Service  Drives  Out  More  Than  1000  Rogue  Elephants 

A report  in  South  Africa's  magazine  “The  Nation”  reports  that  the  Kenya  Wildlife  Service  (KWS) 
started  a major  operation  on  25  January  2002  to  drive  out  more  than  1 ,000  elephants  that  have  invaded 
parts  of  the  Tsavo  West  National  Park,  Justification  for  removing  the  elephants  is  because  they  have 
destroyed  crops,  causing  damage  worth  millions  of  dollars.  The  operation  was  conducted  with  the 
help  of  a helicopter  sent  from  the  KWS  headquarters  in  Nairobi.  The  elephants,  which  have  been 
moving  in  groups  of  up  to  300,  have  destroyed  maize  and  cow  peas  which  were  nearing  harvest.  The 
elephant  menace  had  even  led  to  closure  of  some  schools,  the  article  states.  Source  AllAfrica.com  29 
January  2002 


Siberian  Tigers  Gain  Further  Protection  in  Russia 

In  the  August  2001  issue  ofAKF,  this  column  reported  on  the  establishment  of  a Siberian  tiger  sanctuary 
in  the  Anuisky  National  Park  in  the  Russian  Far  East.  Since  that  date,  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
(WWF),  working  in  conjunction  with  governmental  officials  in  Russia's  Khabarovsky  region,  have 
secured  approval  for  protected  area  corridors  that  will  allow  the  tigers  safer  passage  throughout  more 
of  their  forest  habitat. 

The  first  new  protected  corridor,  Manominsky,  covers  nearly  86,000  acres  (1 34  sq.mi.)  and  will  connect 
tiger  habitats  from  Anuisky  National  Park  northward  to  a planned  nature  reserve  at  Gur-Khoso.  Two 
other  corridors  are  also  being  considered  that  will  provide  links  from  Anuisky  southward  to  Chukensky 
and  Mataisky  wildlife  refuges. 

In  the  interim,  government  officials  in  Khabarovsky’s  neighboring  Priomorsky  region  have  agreed  to 
set  aside  nearly  130,000  acres  (203  sq.  mi.)  for  a future  wildlife  corridor  that  would  allow  tigers  to 
disperse  freely  from  the  Sikhote-Alinsky  Nature  Reserve  to  the  Verkhe-Bikinsky  Reserve. 

In  the  Russian  Far  East  the  population  of  Siberians  tigers  has  plummeted  from  an  estimated  high  of 
about  1,000  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  probably  fewer  than  250  by  the  end  of  the  1990s. 
International  demand  for  tiger  bone  to  be  used  in  traditional  medicines  had  created  a wave  of  poaching 
that  was  aggravated  by  the  breakdown  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  loss  of  government  support 
for  antipoaching  programs.  The  WWF,  working  with  other  conservation  groups  and  governmental 
organizations  developed  an  all-out  campaign  against  tiger  poaching.  By  1 996,  new  census  data  brought 
news  that  the  number  of  tigers  had  increased  to  between  350-400  in  the  wild. 

Finally,  the  WWF  concurrently  secured  a signed  agreement  with  China’s  Hgunchun  Forest  Bureau  to 
help  develop  a 359,000  acre  (560  sq.  mi.)  refuge  that  will  protect  Siberian  tigers  and  leopards  on  both 
sides  of  the  Russian-Chinese  border.  Without  this  new  protected  area,  tigers  that  wander  from  Russia 
into  China  would  continue  to  fall  victim  to  hunters  and  trappers.  Source:  World  Wildlife  Fund  Focus  Jan/ 
Feb  2002  vol.  24,  no.  1 


Ecuadorian  Court  Upholds  Legislation  to  Protect  Galapagos  Islands 

In  1998  Ecuador’s  legislature  passed  a law  protecting  the  Galapagos  Islands  from  exploitation  by 
fishermen.  A legal  challenge  to  this  law  was  brought  on  behalf  of  the  industrial  fishing  sector  based  in 
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continental  Ecuador  who  sought  restoration  of  fishing  rights  inside  the  Galapagos  Marine  Reserve.  S 

The  Reserve  is  an  area  covering  nearly  52,000  square  miles  (33  million  + acres)  with  a boundary  that  | 

extends  out  40  miles  from  the  islands.  The  court  ultimately  denied  the  fishermen's  challenge  and  ' 

upheld  the  legislation  protecting  the  Islands  as  legal  and  not  in  violation  of  the  Ecuadorian  constitution.  j 

The  Galapagos  Islands  have  sometiimes  been  called  a “living  laboratory  of  evolution”  since  they  have  J 

retained  nearly  95  percent  of  the  plant  and  animal  species.  Hawaii,  by  comparison,  has  lost  almost  ' 

half  of  its  native  birds  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  original  forests. 

Unfortunately,  as  this  story  is  being  reported  another  challenge  to  the  legislation  is  being  mounted  by 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  in  Ecuador.  Stay  tuned  to  this  column  for  further  updates.  Source: 
World  Wildlife  Fund  Focus  Nov./Dec.  2001  vol.  23,  no.  6 


Secure  Corridor  to  Protect  Multiple  Species  in  Tanzania 

Wildlife  moving  between  Tarangire  and  Lake  Manyara  National  Parks  in  the  Maasai  Steppe  Heartland 
in  Tanzania  will  continue  to  freely  travel  the  corridor  between  the  two  parks  thanks  to  the  intervention  j 

of  the  President  of  Tanzania  and  multiple  conservation  groups.  Tarangire  National  Park,  characterized  I 

by  multiple  baobab  trees  and  numerous  elephants,  and  Lake  Manyara  National  Park,  famous  for  tree-  j 

climbing  lions,  are  linked  by  the  Kwakuchinja  corridor.  The  corridor  passes  through  Manyara  Ranch  | 

which  is  comprised  of  45,000  acres  (70  sq.mi.)  of  unfenced  property  recently  put  up  for  sale  by  the  !: 

Tanzanian  government.  Fearing  the  land  would  be  bought  by  a developer  with  no  interest  in  wildlife,  i 

local  Maasai  pastoralists  and  their  Member  of  Parliament,  the  Monduli  District  Council  and  the  Tanzania  | 

National  Parks  (TANAPA)  joined  with  the  African  Wildlife  Foundation  and  others  to  request 
governmental  intervention.  |, 

The  parties  worked  closely  over  a number  of  months  to  create  the  Tanzania  Land  Conservation  Trust  ji 

with  the  idea  of  protecting  both  the  Manyara  Ranch  property  and  other  properties  that  might  become  j 

available  in  the  future.  In  the  summer  of  200 1 , the  President  of  Tanzania  decided  that  the  ranch  would  I 
be  used  to  benefit  the  Maasai  and  preserve  the  animals'  corridor.  Thus,  the  Manyara  Ranch  was  i| 

turned  over  to  the  Trust  with  a 99-year  lease.  || 

Large  mammals  such  as  buffalos,  elephants,  giraffes,  hippopotamuses,  impalas,  leopards,  lions,  vervet  I 
monkeys,  warthogs,  wildebeests  and  zebras  can  continue  their  seasonal  migrations  for  food  and  water  ' 
sources  outside  their  home  parks.  Now  that  the  Manyara  Ranch  has  been  acquired  by  the  Trust,  the  | 
African  Wildlife  Foundation  staff  and  local  authorities  are  working  to  develop  a management  program 
that  will  provide  for  zoning  for  pastoralism  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  tourism  development.  The  first 
institution  of  its  kind  in  Tanzania,  the  Trust  is  expected  to  become  a regional  model.  Source:  African 
Wildlife  News  Summer  2001  vol.  37  no.  3.  j 


Court  Favors  Florida  Black  Bear  1 

A federal  judge  ordered  the  USFWS  to  reconsider  its  1 998  refusal  to  place  Florida’s  unique  subspecies  ! 
of  black  bear  (Ursus  americanas  floridanus)  on  the  Endangered  Species  List.  The  St. Petersburg  \ 
Times  reported  that  three  environmental  organizations  challenged  that  decision  in  court,  noting  that  ' 
in  1 992  USFWS  admitted  “listing  the  Florida  black  bear  as  threatened  is  waranted”but  said  they  were  | 
“too  busy  savingother,  more  endangered  species.”  Biologists  estiate  the  one-time  population  of  1 2,000  | 

is  now  about  1,500  and  directly  threatened  by  Florida’s  massive  development.  Source:  GREENlines  ' 
Issue  #1530  12-12-01 


Manatee  Deathe  Rose  in  2001 

The  year-end  report  from  the  Florida  Manatee  Research  Institute  shows  more  manatees  died  in  Florida 
waterways  in  2001  than  any  year  since  1996,  when  a deadly  Red  Tide  bloom  was  the  largest  single 
cause  of  death  . The  St.  Petersburg  Times  reported  that  manatee  deaths  rose  from  273  in  2000  to  325 
in  200 1 , including  8 1 killed  by  boats,  only  one  short  of  the  worst-ever  year  for  boat  deaths,  1 999  when 
82  died.  Meyer  and  Glitzenstein,  an  environmental  law  firm  representing  1 8 organizations  which  are 
suing  the  state  and  federal  government  for  failing  to  protect  manatees  said,  “This  just  highlights  the 
consequences  of  ongoing  foot-dragging.”  Source:  GREENlines  Issue  # 1538  1-9-02 
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lEF  Announces  Conservation 
Projects  for  2002 

The  International  Elephant  Foundation  (lEF)  has  announeed  it 
conservation  projects  for  2002.  A variety  of  projects  will  be 
from  the  freezing  of  elephant  semen  to  the  use  of  radio  collars  to 
determine  the  habitat  use  of  wild  elephants.  lEF  is  a non-profit 
organization  dedicated  to  saving  elephants  by  providing  funds  and 
scientific  experrtise  to  support  elephant  conservation  programs  worldwide. 

“We  have  doubled  our  conservation  funding  fromlast  year,”  said  Michael  Fouraker,  lEF  President. 
“Tremendous  support  throughout  the  wildlife  conservation  community  is  allowing  us  to  expand  our 
scope  of  elephant  conservation  more  rapidly  than  was  originally  projected.” 

According  to  lEF  Programs  Officer  Deborah  Olson,  lEF-funded  conservation  projects  for  2002  will 
include: 

• “Model”  Elephant  conservation  Center  in  Sumatra,  Indonesisa 

In  Sumatra,  Elephant  Conservation  Centers  (ECCs)  are  homes  to  hundreds  of  wild  elephants  displaced 
by  human  development  in  Sri  Lanka.  lEF  will  provide  funds  and  expertise  to  develop  one  of  the 
centers  into  a “model”  center.  This  model  center  will  not  only  improve  the  health  and  husbandry  care 
of  the  elephants  residing  there,  but  will: 

- give  Sumatran  government  officials  and  ECC  managers  goals  to  strive  for 
at  other  ECCs’ 

- serve  as  a location  for  training  Pawangs  (Indonesian  elephant  handlers)  and 
camp  managers  of  other  ECCs  and; 

provide  the  surrounding  human  communities  with  educational  programs  on  the 
conservation  of  elephants. 

• Reproductive  Strategies  in  the  Male  African  Elephant 

lEF  will  support  Henrik  Rasmussen,  a researcher  with  Save  the  Elephants  in  Samburu,  Northern 
Kenya,  Africa,  in  his  investigation  of  the  mating  strategies  of  wild  African  male  elephants.  To  date, 
his  research  has  provided  insights  into  the  behavior,  movements,  and  habitat  use  of  bulls  in  different 
reproductive  states.  The  project  will  combine  detailed  behavioral  studies  of  wild  bull  elephants  (whose 
age  and  social  context  within  the  overall  population  is  known)  with  remote  collection-of-movement 
data  using  Global  Positioning  System  collars  and  non-invasive  techniques  for  collection  of  hormone 
and  genetic  samples. 

• Elephant  Ultrasound  Procedure  Workshops  in  India  and  Nepal 

lEF  will  fund  hands-on  ultrasound  workshops  for  wildlife  scientists  in  Nepal  and  North  India.  The 
workshops  will  continue  the  exchange  of  information  between  scientists  working  with  wild  and  captive 
elephants  in  range  states  and  Western  scientists  developing  technology  through  their  work  with  captive 
elephants  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

• Cryopreservation  of  African  Elephant  Semen 

Artificial  insemination  in  elephants  is  a viable  technique  that  enables  elephant  holding  institutions  to 
establish  pregnancies  without  moving  the  female  to  another  institution.  In  addition,  this  technology 
may  have  applications  in  maintaining  genetically  healthy  wild  populations  of  elephants  in  the  future 
as  herds  are  confined  into  small  islands  of  isolated  habitat.  The  main  goal  of  this  project  is  to  develop 
elephant  semen  freezing  protocols  that  will  result  in  a greater  than  50%  progressively  motile  sperm 
post-thaw. 
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• Use  of  Urinary  Cortisol  Analysis  to  Assess  Adrenal  Function  in  Asian  and  African  Elephants  ji 

To  encourage  successful  elephant  breeding  in  captivity,  there  is  a growing  obligation  to  assess  the  I 
adequacy  of  environmental  and  husbandry  conditions  for  optimal  elephant  behavior,  health  and  i 

reproduction.  Likewise,  the  need  is  now  greater  than  ever  to  examine  the  well-being  of  elephants  as  [ 

ethical  questions  are  raised  about  maintaining  animals  for  research,  economic,  education  or  |i 
entertainment  purposes.  The  goal  of  this  Fort  Worth  Zoo  research  project  is  to  address  elephant  well-  ! 
being  using  a scientific,  experimental  approach  by  studying  urinary  cortisol  to  non-invasively  monitor 
adrenal  status  in  elephants.  Combined  with  the  assessment  of  behavioral  traits,  these  analyses  will  | 
significantly  benefit  our  understanding  of  how  environmental  or  management  changes  may  affect  the 
well-being  of  elephants  in  captivity. 

• Habitat  Survey  of  Radio-Collared  Sri  Lankan  Elephants  || 

Handapanagala  has  been  a highly  publicized  human-elephant  conflict  area  in  Sri  Lanka.  Elephants  j 

frequenting  this  area  cause  depredation  and  hardship  to  the  local  people,  prompting  the  Department  of  i, 

Wildlife  Conservation  (DWLC)  to  drive  the  elephants  into  other  areas.  In  an  effort  to  diminish  future  S 

conflicts,  the  DWLC  will  radio  collar  two  elephants  to  monitor  their  movements  and  determine  their  i 

preferred  habitat  and  seasonal  ranges.  This  empirical  data  will  then  be  utilized  by  the  DWLC  in  the  I: 

development  of  their  elephant  conservation  and  management  strategies.  |l! 

• Status  of  Domestic  Elephants  in  Sri  Lanka  if 

The  Sri  Lankan  people  have  had  a long  association  with  elephants.  Elephants  were  used  by  the  f 

ancient  kings  for  war,  ceremonial  purposes  and  as  gifts  to  kings  and  potentates  of  other  countries.  j| 

Temples  had  elephants,  which  took  part  in  religious  ceremonies  and  parades.  This  long  association  |i 

helped  to  develop  a lasting  affinity  between  men  and  elephants  in  Sri  Lanka.  Today  the  number  of  i! 

wild  and  domestic  elephants  in  Sri  Lanka  is  diminishing,  and  every  wild  and  domestic  elephant  is  key  [ 
to  the  future  of  Asian  elephants.  Work  is  underway  to  save  wild  Asian  elephants,  but  thus  far  data  is 
lacking  on  the  population  and  status  of  domestic  elephants.  This  study  will  ascertain  the  present  jl 

status  of  domestic  elephants  in  Sri  Lanka.  It  will  not  only  enable  researchers  to  find  out  the  present  i 

number  of  domestic  elephants,  but  will  also  give  them  an  insight  into  the  expectations,  aspirations  and  ! 

ideas  of  their  owners.  This  will  help  policy  makers  to  make  decisions  with  regard  to  the  future  ' 

management  and  conservation  of  the  domestic  elephant  population  in  Sri  Lanka.  | 

• Cameroon  Wild  Elephant  Habitat 

The  lEF  is  providing  funding  supportto  the  North  Carolina  Zoo  for  a five-year  study,  now  in  its  third  | 

year,  which  follows  elephant  land  use  and  migration  patterns  in  Cameroon.  Wildlife  officials  use  the  ' 

data  to  identify  and  protect  valuable  elephant  habitat  and  increase  local  support  of  elephant  conservation  | 

by  reducing  intrusions  on  crops  and  human  settlements  near  the  study  areas.  To  date,  1 1 elephants  j 

have  been  successfully  collared;  the  location  data  has  strengthened  Cameroon’s  elephant  conservation  j 

strategies  and  reduced  conflicts  between  people  and  elephants  in  the  study  area. 

I 

• Professional  and  Educational  Scholarships 

lEF  announced  its  annual  funding  of  a variety  of  professional  and  educational  scholarships,  including 
scholarships  to  the  AZA’s  Principles  of  Elephant  Management  training  course,  the  Ultrasound  Workshop  j 

for  Wildlife  Veterinarians,  and  the  International  School  for  Elephant  Management  fort  elephant  handlers.  I 

Elephant  keepers  and  researchers  are  eneouraged  to  contact  lEF  to  learn  more  about  these  scholarships. 

lEF  will  evaluate  and  possibly  adopt  additional  elephant-related  eonservation  and  research  projects 
throughout  2002.  lEF  solicits  donations  to  fund  worthy  conservation  and  research  projects  worldwide. 
With  minimal  administrative  costs,  lEF  is  able  to  put  more  than  95%  of  their  budget  directly  into 
elephant  programs.  To  learn  more  about  lEF,  visit  their  website  at  www.elephantconservation.org< 
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A Different  Nature  - The  Paradoxical  World  of  Zoos  and  Their  Uncertain  Future 
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Review  by  Phil  King,  Zoo  Foreman 
Assiniboine  Park  Zoo,  Winnipeg,  MB,  Canada 

This  is  not  an  easy  book  to  sum  up  briefly  because,  while  it  is  very  critical  of  some  zoo  activities,  it  is 
not  an  anti-zoo  book;  it  is,  in  fact,  written  by  someone  who  has  spent  a number  of  years  directing  some 
of  them.  David  Hancocks  is  a British-trained  architect  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  some  AAZK 
members  as  being  the  former  director  of  both  the  Woodland  Park  Zoo  in  Seattle,  and  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  Desert  Museum  near  Tucson.  He  is  now  a resident  in  Australia,  serving  as  Director  of  the 
Open  Range  Zoo  at  Werribee,  the  “rural  branch”  of  the  Melbourne  Zoo,  and  operated  by  the  same 
parent  zoological  society. 


He  has  done  his  research  well,  and  the  book  contains  an  impressive  list  of  bibliographic  references  as 
well  as  an  index.  I also  feel  that  the  book  is  a very  honest  portrayal  of  his  thoughts  and  beliefs,  and 
there  can  surely  be  no  shame  in  offering  honest  criticism  of  one’s  chosen  profession,  particularly  if  it 
is  supported  by  credible  reference  material.  Previous  reviews  I have  seen  of  this  book,  all  by  people 
with  much  credibility  in  this  field,  have  been  somewhat  less  than  sympathetic,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why.  They  were  written  by  people  with  a feeling  for  and  great  interest  in  the  subject  under 
discussion,  and  this  makes  complete  acceptance  of  the  Hancocks’  philosophy  difficult,  as  it  is  put 
forward  by  someone  in  the  same  field,  and  not  a “trendy  neophyte”  either!  It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
easiest  things  in  the  world  to  criticize  the  works  of  others,  but  such  criticism  surely  becomes  more 
meaningful  when  those  sympathetic  to  the  concerns  expressed  offer  it. 

My  own  feelings  of  “well,  this  chap  has  done  his  research  well  and  has  put  a lot  of  work  into  this” 
were  tempered  to  a rather  substantial  degree  I’m  afraid,  by  the  sheer  arrogance  of  some  of  his  opinions. 
One  of  the  worst  examples,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  is  the  blatant  proposal  that  if  you  don’t  agree  with 
his  opinions  on  exhibit  design,  you’re  wrong.  Apparently  the  only  exhibits  worthy  of  the  name  are 
those  designated  as  “immersion  exhibits”,  and  these  have  to  be  of  the  proper  type,  too.  No  we  have  all 
seen  them,  and  I’m  sure  that  if  we  were  honest,  some  of  us  might  express  the  feeling  that  we  wish  we 
hadn’t.  Horror  stories  abound  of  animals  being  injured,  escaping  from,  or  otherwise  not  conforming 
to  the  objectives  of  some  of  these  exhibits.  While  there  are  some  excellent  and  very  manageable 
examples  of  this  type  of  exhibit,  there  are  also  some  that  are  less  so,  and  probably  an  equal  number 
that  have  had  to  be  modified  to  the  extent  of  compromising  the  original  concept.  Personally,  I like 
immersion  exhibits  that  work,  but  what  has  to  be  of  foremost  concern  is  the  value  of  such  exhibits  to 
the  animals  themselves  while  accepting  the  fact  that  the  illusion  they  create  for  the  public  is  of  some 
significance,  and  whether  you  can  afford  the  “special  effects”  which  might  be  necessary  to  complete 
this  illusion  of  naturalness.  Many  zoos  cannot  afford  the  immense  costs  involved,  and  so  choose  to  be 
rather  less  theatrical.  They  spend  their  money  to  what  they  see  as  the  best  advantage  and  to  the  best 
effect.  Are  they  to  be  summarily  dismissed  simply  because  they  do  not  or  are  not  able  to  conform? 
It’s  curious,  the  instances  of  self-contradiction  in  this  book,  when,  for  example  Omaha’s  Lied  Jungle 
is  criticized  for  providing  less  than  ideal  conditions  for  some  of  the  animals  contained  therein,  while 
London’s  elephant  house  is  regarded  as  “marvelously  expressionistic,  but  not  very  functional”,  but 
achieving  the  Hancocks’  stamp  of  approval  nonetheless,  and  being  one  of  only  two  London  structures 
to  do  so  (the  other  being  a large,  walk-through  aviary). 


Another  rather  irritating  example  is  the  absolute  and  blanket  support  for  the  pompous  statement, 
admittedly  not  attributed  to  him,  that  non-accredited  (presumably  by  the  AZA  as  there  is  no  other  way 
of  establishing  standards)  zoos  should  be  regarded  as  “imposters”.  Probably  the  kindest  thing  I could 
say  about  such  a statement  is  that  it  is  not  dignified  with  the  courtesy  of  a response,  but  the 
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pretentiousness  of  such  pronouncements  cannot  be  overstated.  To  utter  such  opinions  is  one  thing,  to  || 
openly  support  the  concept  that  “if  you’re  not  part  of  our  club,  you  can’t  play”  smacks  of  ownership  I 
that  you  can’t  claim.  Do  I hear  “neener,  neener,  neener”  ? In  all  seriousness,  there  are  better  ways  to 
express  one’s  opinion;  a privilege  to  which  we  are  all  entitled,  than  by  decrying  those  who  do  not  [ 
agree.  Perhaps  they  simply  cannot  afford  or  justify  the  rather  hefty  admission  fee.  I 

On  the  subject  of  decrying  those  who  do  not  agree,  Hancocks’  reference  to  the  “worthy  efforts”  of 
Zoocheck  (or  Zoocheek,  as  a colleague  calls  it)  and  the  Born  Free  Foundation  earning  them  only 
hostility  should  send  a signal  loud  and  clear  that  mixed  messages  emanate  from  this  book  to  a rather 
interesting  degree.  But  as  I have  stated  earlier,  this  is  not  an  anti-zoo  book.  It  just  offers  some  rather 
unexpected  aphorisms  while  at  the  same  time  purporting  to  be  in  support  of  zoos.  I find  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  what  is  after  all  a wildlife  cinema  in  Bristol,  England,  and  the  implication  that  it 
could  somehow  take  the  place  of  a well-mn  zoo  to  be  an  unusual  stance  at  best.  But  while  there  are  a 
number  of  points  with  which  one  could  find  fault,  there  are  also  some  good  ones  as  well. 

Good  use  is  made  of  a large  number  of  photographs,  but  I would  take  issue  with  some  of  the  captions 
on  a few  of  them,  for  example  the  describing  of  animal  accommodations  as  unacceptably  sterile  when 
what  is  depicted  are  holding  or  night  dens;  criticizing  the  lack  of  lush  jungle-like  growth  in  certain 
exhibit  areas  without  allowing  for  the  fact  that  it  might  have  been  recently  planted  and  not  had  a 
chance  to  grow;  and  lastly,  the  falling  into  the  common  trap  of  confusing  opinion  with  fact  - just 
because  yoiudon’t  like  something  does  not  necessarily  make  it  wrong  or  bad. 

There  is  a brief  but  wonderfully  graphic  description  of  the  behavior  of  male  gorillas  while  one  of  the 
females  was  engaged  in  childbirth,  pretending  to  be  disinterested  but  not  quite  pulling  it  off,  and  a 
lengthy,  but  nonetheless  engaging  diatribe,  on  how  zoos  are  succumbing  to  the  “regretEil  acceptance 
of  the  mediocre  and  the  lowest  common  denominator”  by  their  enforced  dependence,  amongst  other 
things,  upon  funding  from  gate  revenues.  The  cheapening  and  trivialization  of  aspects  of  nature  by 
employing  such  tactics  will  result  in  their  becoming  so  entrenched  that  removal  of  them  when  the 
“trendies”  have  had  their  day  and  cooler  heads  prevail,  will  be  quite  difficult.  Compromising  your 
principles  is  one  thing;  abandoning  them  is  unforgivable.  Another  good  point  he  makes  is  in  the 
sentence  “We  have  a scale  and  a pattern  of  ecological  illiteracy  in  our  modern  society  that  is  terrifying”. 
This  is  s statement  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  argue,  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  zoos  that  many  of 
today’s  children  are  not  being  taught  in  school  the  values  of  nature  study  (as  we  used  to  call  it).  Zoos 
do  have  a responsibility,  however,  to  try  and  bridge  the  gap.  Funding  for  such  activities  is  not  easily 
come  by  with  assorted  governments  abandoning  so  many  of  their  responsibilities  like  so  many 
porcupines  shedding  their  quills,  but  given  the  lack  of  extra  resources,  many  zoos  do  quite  a credible 
job.  I think  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  though,  that  zoos  are  still  (and  hopefully  will  always  be) 
places  where  people  of  all  ages  (not  just  children)  come  to  see  animals.  Turning  them  into  museums 
or  animated  classrooms  is  not  the  answer,  and  perhaps  a return  to  some  traditional  values  is  in  order  in 
some  respects.  A zoo’s  caliber  should  not  be  judged  simply  by  whether  it  has  a museum  attached,  or 
by  how  many  animated  or  computer-generated  displays  it  has,  but  more  in  an  overall  sense,  it’s  rather 
like  asking  a zoo  enthusiast  which  is  the  best  zoo  - the  answer  will  probably  incorporate  parts  of  a 
number  of  different  facilities,  and  for  a number  of  different  reasons. 

This  is  a good  book  - it  stimulates  discussion  and  argument,  and  raises  points  that  need  to  be  raised.  It 
might  be  a little  more  palatable  if  it  shed  the  self-imposed,  self-righteous  aura  that  it  projects,  but  I 
enjoyed  reading  it.  Certain  points  will  raise  one’s  ire,  but  that’s  the  stuff  of  which  good  debates  are 
made.  It  is  a well-written  book  with  a lot  of  attention  to  detail,  although  I must  confess  that  certain 
segments  espousing  already-cited  philosophies,  reminded  me  somewhat  painfully  of  overly-lofty 
infomercials  (not  that  I would  ever  admit  to  watching  one  of  those,  you  understand)  and  some  of  the 
sections  on  architectural  design  would  serve  well  as  publicity  material  for  the  firms  concerned.  It  is  a 
very  biased  book  - it  appears  that  certain  zoos  can  do  no  wrong,  that  some  cannot  do  anything  right, 
and  that  some  geographic  regions  should  not  be  tmsted  to  operate  any  zoos  at  all. 

My  advice  is  to  read  it,  make  notes,  and  use  it  as  discussion  material.  There’s  far  more  in  it  than  just 
the  items  to  which  I have  referred,  and  the  author  is  well  qualified  to  raise  the  concerns  at  issue. 
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THE  SAVE  THE  I5HIMO  TRUST  (SRT) 

F ie  Id  Motes/lnt  roducticn 

By  Farshid  Mehrdadfar,  Animal  Care  Supervisor 
San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  Escondido,  CA 


In  writing  the  following  article  it  was  my  intention  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a snap-  shot 
picture  of  my  experience  in  Namibia.  During  my  travels  / field  studies  in  Namibia,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Blythe  Loutit , founder  of  Save  The  RMno  Trust.  Furthermore  I was  introduced 
to  the  incredible  body  of  work  that  was  organized  and  conducted  by  this  non-profit  organization. 
As  an  animal  keeper,  I have  been  trying  to  educate  myself  as  to  better  understand  the  environment 
and  the  possible  relationship  of  the  behaviors  exhibited  by  our  collection  to  this  environment  in 
captivity.  Understanding  and  first  hand  observation  of  the  true  environment  (field  environment) 
and  its  correlation  to  activity  budget  and  “natural”  behavior  was  high  on  the  list  of  my  objectives 
as  I traveled  to  Namibia.  Through  the  amazing  opportunities  that  were  provided  to  me  by  SRT,  I 
came  to  appreciate  the  incredible  work  that  this  organization  has  been  able  to  achieve,  further 
understanding  of  the  amazing  eco  system  and  the  adaptation  of  black  rhino  (Diceros  bicomis 
bicomis)  to  this  environment.  The  following  is  a brief  history  of  this  organization,  some  of  their 
ongoing  projects  and  its  involvement  with  community  projects. 

During  our  Rhino  Keeper  Workshop  2001,  hosted  at  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  Blythe  Loutit  as  our  Namibian  representative.  Her  interest  and  involvement 
with  our  bi-annual  workshop  have  opened  up  dialogue  and  possible  opportunities  for  some  of 
our  colleagues  to  volunteer  with  SRT.  I am  hoping  that  this  article  provides  possible  window  of 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  interested  in  field  volunteering  and/or  becoming  member  of 
SRT.  I have  included  SRT  address  along  with  this  authors  address  to  help  expedite  information 
sharing  about  this  organization  and  its  goals  and  objectives.  By  establishing/providing  a possible 
bridge  between  captive  and  fieldwork,  we  could  institute  “Animal  Care  Excellence  Through 
Shared  Strength”. 


Appendix  1 

Republic  of  Namibia 
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History 

The  desert  adapted  black  rhino  (Diceros  bicomis  bicomis)  (figure  1)  surviving  in  the  Kunene 
Regions  (Appendix  1)  in  the  arid  north-west  of  Namibia  are  the  only  rhino  world- wide,  that  have 

«iirviv<=‘H  nn  rnmmnnnl  land  with  nn  formal  nonsorvatinn  status 


Figure  1.  Black  Rhino  (Diceros  bicomis  bicomis) 


In  the  early  1980’s  in  this  vast,  strangely  beautiful  and  spectacular  desert  scenery,  a savage 
slaughter  of  desert  wildlife  was  taking  place.  As  the  rhino  numbers  shrank  to  near  extinction,  a 
group  of  concerned  people  (scientist;  geologist;  community  leaders;  nature  conservation  officials; 
farmers;  journalists;  and  businessmen)  gathered  together  to  form  a Trust  fund.  The  aim  of  this 
Trust  was  to  stop  the  horrendous  slaughter  of  rhino,  elephant  and  all  other  wildlife  that  was 
taking  place  in  the  desert.  j 

Within  a few  years  of  determination  and  hard  work  and  with  the  help  of  international  funds  the 
Save  The  Rhino  Trust  was  bom,  officially  recognized  and  registered  as  Charitable  Organization 
number  53.  Since  the  founding  of  the  Save  The  Rhino  Tmst  16  years  ago,  poaching  has  drastically  i 
declined  and  the  rhino  population  has  more  than  doubled.  Initially  convicted  poachers  were 
employed  by  the  Save  The  Rhino  Tmst  (as  they  had  extensive  knowledge  of  the  habitat  and 
behavior  of  rhino).  The  aim  to  stop  the  extermination  of  the  endangered  black  rhino  from  the 
communal  land  has  been  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  Chiefs  and  headmen  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  farming  community.  Ever  since  the  Tmst  was  formed,  collaboration  with  Government 
and  the  local  community  has  been  achieved,  with  the  aim  to  provide  security  for  the  rhino,  to 
monitor  the  rhino  population  in  the  region,  and  to  bring  benefit  to  the  community  through 
conservation  and  tourism. 

Logo 

An  ancient  rock  engraving  seemed  the  appropriate  logo  for 
the  SRT.  The  engraving  is  part  of  a wildlife  mural  engraved 
into  sandstone  rock  at  Twyfelfontein  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

This  logo  is  a fitting  symbol  of  the  symbiotic  relationship 
between  man  and  wildlife  and  is  familiar  to  the  local  people. 

The  logo  engenders  a feeling  of  pride  for  their  achievement  in  Save  The  Rhino  Trust 

saving  the  rhino  from  extinction  from  their  communal  land. 
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The  Present  Status 


Figure  2.  SRT  Staff  (from  left  to  right)  Simon  Uri-Khob,  Blythe  Loutit, 
Mike  Hearn  and  the  author. 


SRT  is  managed  as  a charitable  trust  with  five  Namibian  Trustees. 

Founder:  Blythe  Loutit;Director  of  Fieldwork:  Simson  Uri-khob;Director  of  Research:  Michael 
Hearn;  Financial  Manager:  Loma  Davis. 

There  are  three  drivers  / team  leaders;  and  34  trackers  / camp  staff.  Less  than  10%  of  the  staff  is 
based  in  offices,  while  the  rest  remain  field-based.  Many  more  community  members  are  benefiting 
indirectly  from  the  work  done  by  SRT,  through  the  Trusts  promoting  income  from  craft  sales  and 
tourism.  The  field  staffs  are  divided  into  five  groups,  each  regularly  patrolling  a specified  area 
within  the  25,000  square  kilometers  rhino  range.  All  fresh  rhino  tracks  are  picked  up  during  such 
patrols  by  vehicle,  foot  and  camel  and  followed  on  foot  until  the  rhino  is  sighted.  Apart  from  the 
regular  monitoring  work,  a complete  photographic  census  of  all  rhino  in  the  area  was  completed 
in  1992,  1997  and  1998  in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Tourism  (MET). 
During  these  census  all  information  on  the  rhino,  track  logs  of  the  patrolling  routes  as  well  as 
accurate  locations  of  all  springs  and  waterholes  (figure  3)  have  been  recorded.  This  data  has 
been  compiled  into  a report,  which  includes  GPS  presentation  / locations. 


SRT’s  monitoring  data  is  provided  to  the  MET  (who  remain  responsible  for  the  conservation  of 
all  wildlife  in  Namibia)  and  also  made  available  to  the  African  Rhino  Specialist  Group  and  the 


Figure  3.  Watering  hole 
in  Kunene  region 
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Rhino  Management  Group  of  Southern  Africa  through  MET’s  representative  on  these  conservation 
bodies.  Over  the  years  the  tacking  teams  have  photographed  and  identified  every  rhino  in  the 
25,000  square  kilometers,  every  new  calf  bom  is  recorded,  as  were  all  mortalities.  This  monitoring 
effort  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  conservation  needs  of  this  habitat.  The  SRT  has  direct 
radio  contact  with  the  key  officials  in  the  MET.  This  direct  communication  makes  provision  for  I 
aircraft  to  be  mobilized  if  such  a need  arises.  ; 

Community  Involvement  i 

The  SRT  has  established  one  of  the  first  Community  Based  Species  Survival  (CBSS)  projects  for  j 
the  rhino  in  Africa,  with  direct  community  involvement  in  the  conservation  of  rhino,  and  benefits 
received  through  conservation  and  tourism  going  to  the  local  population.  The  SRT  has  build  an  j 
“indaba”  center  near  Palmwag  (Guest  Resort  at  Kunene  region)  at  the  Mai  Go  Ha  base  camp 
(figure  4)  for  community  leaders  to  come  and  discuss  conservation  matters  with  their  colleagues.  I 
Meetings  with  headmen  and  community  groups  on  conservation  matters  are  becoming  increasingly  i 
important  to  ensure  a future  for  the  desert  wildlife.  |; 


Figure  4.  Mai  Go  Ha  camp  (SRT  field  camp)  near  Palmwags 


Other  forms  of  community  involvement  organized  by  the  SRT  in  conjunction  with  the  government 
and  traditional  leaders,  includes: 

Planning  wildlife  conservancies  to  be  managed  by  the  community;  information  and  awareness 
programs  including  traveling  TV  shows;  visiting  the  neighboring  farms  and  villages;  showing 
conservation  videos  at  schools;  and  developing  projects  specially  designed  to  involve  women  in 
self  help  income  generating  projects.  SRT  has  been  involved  in  setting  up  several  craft-centers, 
to  sell  locally  produced  crafts.  The  craft  centers  provide  training,  work  opportunities  and  income 
for  rural  communities  especially  for  women. 

The  office  of  SRT  with  a crafts  for  conservation  and  information  center  is  situated  in  Swakopmund. 
This  center  provides  a workshop  for  leatherwork,  African  style  embroidery,  recycles  paper,  candle 
making  and  many  other  income  generating  projects.Rhinos  still  inhabit  the  foothills  of  the 
spectacular  Brandberg  (Duares)  mountains.  In  this  area,  on  the  shady  banks  of  the  Ugab  River, 
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Save  the  Rhino  trust  has  developed  a training  center.  SRT’s  Namdeb  Training  Camp  is  a basic 
facility  designed  to  provide  training  in  eco-tourism  to  rural  people  who  have  minimal  school 
qualifications. 

Further  north,  at  the  village  of  Khowarib  near  Sesfontein,  SRT  has  pioneered  a community  based 
camel  patrol  project.  The  camel  program  was  introduced  due  to  the  very  rugged  terrain.  It  is  too 
difficult  to  get  into  the  mountains  to  monitor  the  rhino  by  vehicle  and  too  far  away  from  water  to 
walk  with  donkeys.  Older  local  herdsman  remembers  the  days,  when  German  soldiers  were 
using  camels  to  patrol  the  mountains.  The  interest  from  the  community  has  been  amazing  and 
there  is  great  pride  in  being  able  to  work  with  the  camels.  Requests  have  been  made  for  more 
camels  to  be  introduced  to  the  area  to  replace  donkeys.  SRT  aims  to  help  communities  to  be  able 
to  take  on  more  of  theresponsibilities  of  conserving  and  monitoring  the  desert  rhino  and  elephant. 

International  Representation 

The  Save  the  Rhino  Trust  is  represented  at  the  international  meetings  of  the  African  Rhino 
Specialist  Group  (AFRSG),  which  is  a member  of  the  Species  Survival  Commission  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  (lUCN).  Contributions  from  SRT  have  been 
made  to  other  Internationa  meetings  and  conferences,  throughout  Africa,  Europe  and  Americas 
(i.e.,  Rhino  Keeper  Workshop  bi-annual  meeting). 


Volunteer  Opportunities  and  Membership  Information 

For  further  information  about  SRT  and  your  possible  involvement  with  this  grassroots  / front 
line  organization  please  address  your  inquires  to: 


Blythe  Loutit 
Save  The  Rhino  Trust 

P.O.  Box  224  AND  / OR 

Swakopmund,  Republic  of  Namibia 
E-mail:  srt@rhino-trust.org.na 
Tel/Fax:  +264  64  403829 


Farshid  Mehrdadfar 

E-mail:  MammalsAtoZ@CS.com 

Phone:  760-738-5027 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent  data  by  the  \ 
10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks/AKF,  3601  SJV  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614- 
2054.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available,  and  when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind 
that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not  receive  their  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and fax  or  e-mail  listings  of positions  which  become  available  close  ! 
to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  Fax  is  (785)  273-1980;  e-mail:  alfeditor@kscable.com<  We  are  no  :i 
longer  located  at  the  Topeka  Zoo,  so  please  note  new  address  to  avoid  delays  in  processing.  j! 

ANIMAL  KEEPER/ELEPH ANTS. ..OxQ^on  Zoo,  Portland,  OR.  Trains,  handles  and  works  with  the 
Zoo’s  Asian  elephants  in  free,  protected  and  confined  contact  systems.  Provides  daily  elephant 
husbandry  including  skin  care,  foot  care  and  exercise.  Initiates  or  provides  suggestions  to  enrich  the 
environment  of  animals  which  indicates  knowledge  of  the  animal’s  natural  biology.  Develops  and 
implements  training  programs  to  facilitate  husbandry,  behavioral  and  medical  procedures.  Minimum 
two  years  experience  working  in  an  elephant  management  program,  implementing  husbandry 
procedures  within  established  guidelines  or  two  (2)  years  experience  with  operant  conditioning  training 
of  animals  within  a zoo  setting.  Experience  working  in  free,  protected  and  confined  contact  with  ' 
elephants  preferred.  Pay  range  of  $14.05  -$  19. 02/hour  with  excellent  benefit  package.  For  application 
packet  and  requirements,  contact  Metro,  Human  Resource  Department,  600  NE  Grand  Avenue,  Portland,  j| 
OR  97232  or  call  (503)  797-1570.  Web  address:  metro-region.org.  Open  Until  Filled.  AA/EEO  |! 
Employer.  j 

ELEPHANT  HANDLER. ..\i  working  with  Elephants  appeals  to  you,  we  have  a great  opportunity. 
Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & Bailey®  Circus  has  immediate  openings  for  elephant  handlers  who  ; 
aren’t  afraid  to  work  hard  caring  for  our  elephants.  Two  Tails  Ranch  is  located  in  central  Florida,  i 
Responsibilities  include  animal  care  such  as  grooming,  feeding,  and  cleaning  animals.  You  must  have  ; 
a desire  to  work  with  large  animals.  You  must  be  able  to  work  flexible  hours  including  weekends.  |; 
Must  be  able  to  lift/move  up  to  75  lbs.  Prior  experience  working  with  or  around  large  animals  is  |j 
strongly  preferred.  We  offer  a competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Interested  persons  should  send  a j; 
resume  to  Feld  Entertainment,  1313  17*'’  St  East,  Palmetto,  FL  34221;  Fax:  (941)  722-1777;  email:  j 
sguzy@feldinc.com  call  (94 1 ) 72 1 1 2 1 7,  EEO&Drug-Free  Workplace  [ 

ANIMAL  HANDLER..!! working  with  animals  appeals  to  you,  we  have  a great  opportunity.  Ringling  | 
Bros,  and  Barnum  & Bailey®  Circus  has  immediate  openings  for  animal  handlers  who  aren’t  afraid  to  ( 
work  hard  caring  for  our  animals.  Responsibilities  include  total  animal  care  such  as  grooming,  feeding,  j 
cleaning  and  exercising  animals.  You  must  be  able  to  work  flexible  hours  and  must  be  able  to  lift/ 
move  up  to  75  lbs.  Prior  experience  working  with  large  animals  is  strongly  preferred.  Opportunities 
with  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  & Bailey®  Circus  require  100%  travel  throughout  North  America. 

We  offer  a competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Interested  persons  should  send  a resume  to  Feld 
Entertainment,  1313  17'’’  Street  East,  Palmetto,  FL  34221.  Fax:  941-721-1217;  Email: 
sguzy@feldinc.com  or  call  941-721-1217.  EEO  & Drug-Free  Workplace 

The  following  two  (2)  positions  are  available  at  Catoctin  Wildlife  Preserve  and  Zoo,  13019  | 
Catoctin  Furnace  Road,  Thurmont,MD  21788;  Fax  (301)  271-2673.  To  apply  send  cover  letter  |i 
and  resume  to:  R.  Hahn,  Chief  Animal  Person  at  noted  address.  Deadline  for  application  is  15  | 

April  2002.  : 

REPTILE  CARETAKER  //...requires  three-year  (3)  full-time  minimum  experience  in  a zoological  I 
setting  working  with  a diverse  collection  of  reptiles  with  an  emphasis  on  the  propagation  of  tortoises,  ij 
varanids  and  boidae.  Must  be  neat  and  creative  with  exhibit  design  and  maintenance.  Good  record  i 
keeping  skills  a must. 

ANIMAL  CARETAKER  /...requires  one-year  ( 1 ) full-time  minimum  experience  in  the  care,  handling  j 
and  feeding  of  animals  in  a public  or  privte  setting.  Prefer  experience  with  a wide  range  of  animals,  j| 
domestic  and  exotic.  Must  be  able  to  lift  501bs.  and  work  some  weekends  and  holidays.  I 

ANIMAL  KEEPER/M AMMALS...non-pxof\i.  educational  live  animal  center  of  a natural  history  !, 
museum  seeking  dedicated,  professional  individual  for  permanent  position.  Requires  Bachelor’s  degree  I 
or  at  least  four  (4)  years  experience  with  exotic  animals,  excluding  pets.  This  position  is  primarily 
responsible  for  mamals  but  will  also  work  with  other  staff  to  ensure  the  care  and  well  being  of  the  ( 
entire  collection  of  over  100  small  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles.  Responsibilities  include  (under  the  j 
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supervision  of  Head  Keeper)  daily  husbandry,  record  keeping,  training  and  supervising  volunters, 
providing  medical  and  special  treatment  for  animals,  and  performing  daily  educational  pograms  for 
the  public.  This  is  a 35-hour  work  week,  including  some  weekend  days  and  some  holidays.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  plus  benefits.  For  more  information  see  website  www.acnatsci.org< 
Send  letter  and  resume  to:  J.  Genovesi,  Director  Living  Exhibits,  the  Academyof  Natural  Sciences, 
1900  Ben.  Frank.  Pkwy.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103-1 195. 

ANIMALKEEPER-GUIDES...S>QWQXdi\  positions  available  for  2002  season,  May-October.  Paid  zoo 
experience  preferred  but  volunteer  experience  acceptable.  Non-smokers  preferred.  Applicants  must 
have  strong,  audible  voices,  neat  appearance,  good  personalities,  and  must  work  well  with  co-workers 
as  well  as  with  the  public,  duties  include  daily  animal  care  includingfeeding,  exhibit  cleaning  and 
maintenance,  various  other  maintenance  duties,  and  talking  to  groups  in  a tour  situation.  Must  lecture 
on  both  non-venomous  and  venomous  reptiles.  Also,  must  have  experience  in  handling  non-venomous 
reptilesor  a willingness  to  learn.  No  personal  pets,  please.  Salaiy  $2 10.00  per  week.  Living  quarters, 
utilities  and  uniforms  furnished.  Conact:  Jim  Miller,  Soco  Gardens  Zoo,  89  Evans  Cove  Rd.,  Maggie 
Valley,  NC  28751;  phone  (828)  926-1746.  Please  send  resume  as  soon  as  possible.  Closing  date  is 
15  April  2002,  but  late  applications  will  be  considered  if  all  positions  have  not  been  filled. 

ZOO  KEEPER  /...  Topeka  Zoo.  The  Zoo  Keeper  I is  responsible  for  the  daily  care,  feeding,  observation 
and  documentation  of  animals  in  the  zoological  park.  Duties  include  observing  and  correcting  animal 
behavior,  providing  assistance  in  administering  veterinary  care  and  maintaining  area  facilities  and 
equipment.  Will  clean  habitats,  holding  pens  and  other  confinement  areas,  makes  repairs  as  necessary. 
Prepares  special  project  reports,  researches  and  gathers  information  for  these  projects  and  reports 
information  to  management.  Hours  dependent  upon  established  zoo  operating  hours.  Includes  weekend 
and  holiday  work.  Minimum  qualifications:  Associates  degree  in  Zoo  Keeping,  Biology,  Zoology,  or 
closely  related  field  (two  [2]  years  of  zoological  park  experience  can  be  substituted  for  one  (1)  year  of 
college  in  the  life  sciences)  plus  one  (1)  year  of  experience  caring  for  animals  in  a zoological  park 
setting.  STARTING  RATE  OF  PAY:  $10.19  per  hour,  plus  45 jzi  per  hour  shift  differential.  Applications 
accepted  until  position  filled.  Apply  by  mail  to:  City  of  Topeka  Human  Resources,  215  SE  7th,  Rm 
1 70,  Topeka,  KS  66603  or  fax  to:  (785)  368-3605  or  e-mail  to:  msmith@topeka.org.  Must  successfully 
complete  drug  screen.  Visit  our  Internet  site  at  www.topeka.org  for  additional  City  information  including 
residency  requirement. 

ZOO  CURATOR...To^Qkdi  Zoo.  The  Zoo  Curator  manages  animal  collection  and  includes  supervision 
and  training  of  animal  care  supervisors  and  Zoo  Keepers.  Additional  responsibilities  include  ensuring 
compliance  with  Quality  Standards  of  Animal  Care  and  developing  and  directing  management  plans 
that  ensure  compliance  with  requirements  for  USDA  regulations  and  licensing,  AZA  accreditation, 
and  all  Federal,  state  and  local  regulations.  Develops  protocols  and  programs  for  animal  husbandry 
techniques  for  all  zoo  species.  Responsible  for  administering  the  zoo’s  strategic  collection  plan  and 
participates  in  conservation  programs  related  to  zoo  operations.  Assists  in  the  overall  management  of 
the  zoo  and  manages  in  Zoo  Director’s  absence.  Minimum  qualifications  include  a Bachelor’s  degree 
in  animal  science,  zoology,  wildlife  management  or  a closely  related  field  and  must  be  a graduate  of 
the  AZA  Professional  Management  Development  School.  Must  have  at  least  three  (3)  years  of 
management  and  supervisory  experience  in  a zoological  park  and  a minimum  of  five  (5)  years  extensive 
experience  in  animal  training  and  protected  elephant  management.  Must  have  at  least  two  (2)  years 
experience  in  zoo  keeping  experience  and  business  related  activities.  Must  have  or  be  able  to  obtain 
upon  hire  a valid  Kansas  driver’s  license.  Applications  accepted  until  position  is  filled.  Please 
forward  resume,  professional  references  and  salary  requirements  to:  City  of  Topeka  Human  Resources, 
215  SE  7th,  Rm  170,  Topeka,  KS  66603  or  fax  to:  (785)  368-3605  or  e-mail  msmith@topeka.org 
Must  successfully  complete  drug  screen.  Visit  our  Internet  site  at  www.topeka.org  for  additional  City 
information  including  residency  requirement. 

ZOOKEEPER...T\\q  Nashville  Zoo  at  Grassmere  is  currently  aceepting  applications  to  fill  three(3) 
new  zookeeper  positions  in  the  Mammal  & Avian  Departments.  Qualified  applicants  will  have 
experience  in  exotic  animal  care  and/or  a degree  in  zoology,  biology  or  a related  field.  Responsibilities 
include  all  areas  of  animal  husbandry,  exhibit  maintenance  and  record  keeping.  Applicants  should 
have  exeellent  verbal  and  written  communication  skills  and  a willingness  to  interact  positively  with 
the  public.  Resumes  must  be  received  by  22  April  2002  and  may  be  sent  to:  Sara  Riger,  Nashville 
Zoo  at  Grassmere,  3777  Nolensville  Roai  Nashville,  TN  37211  or  fax  to  (615)  746-3908. 

ALASKA  SEALIFE  CENTER  INTERNSHIP  (Animal  Husbandry  - Avian  Department)...The  Alaska 
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SeaLife  Center,  a non-profit  organization  in  Seward,  Alaska,  is  accepting  applications  for  internship 
opportunities  in  the  avian  department.  The  Alaska  SeaLife  Center  is  dedicated  to  understanding  and 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  marine  ecosystem  of  Alaska  through  research,  rehabilitation  and  public 
education.  This  is  a full  time  position  for  twelve  weeks,  available  year-round.  This  position  introduces 
basic  animal  care  and  husbandry  techniques;  duties  include  ( 50%)  assisting  in  the  daily  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  Center’s  avian  collection  and  (50%)  assisting  the  Education  Department.  Applicants 
must  be  currently  enrolled  in  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  a primary  area  of  study  in  1 
Biology,  Zoology,  Psychology  or  other  animal  related  field.  Recent  college  graduates  may  also  apply. 
Applicants  must  have  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively;  understand  and  follow  written  and  oral  ; 
instruction;  have  a good  sense  of  balance  in  order  to  maneuver  around  the  exhibits  and  holding  areas; 
able  to  lift  40  pounds;  able  to  adapt  to  an  ever-changing  work  environment;  and  available  to  work 
weekends  and  holidays.  Public  speaking  skills  are  highly  encouraged.  This  is  an  unpaid  position,  i 
housing  and/or  a food  stipend  may  be  available  for  a limited  number  of  candidates.  Interns  are 
responsible  for  all  travel  expenses.  Inquire  with  Annette  D’Alessandro,  Intern  Coordinator,  Alaska  | 
SeaLife  Center,  P.O.  Box  1329,  Seward,  AK  99664;  Phone:  (907)224-6343  Fax:  (907)224-6320  | 

Web  Site:  www.alaskasealife.org  j 

REPTILE  INTERNSHIP.,.T\\q  Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  a nonprofit  organization,  is  seeking  a student  j 
intern  for  the  2002  spring,  summer,  and  fall  season.  The  zoo  is  an  educational  exhibit,  reptile  breeding 
and  venom  research  facility  located  near  Kentucky’s  Red  River  Gorge  and  Natural  Bridge  State  I 
Park.  The  intern  will  assist  in  the  captive  maintenance  of  the  zoo’s  reptile  collection,  collect  admissions  j 
to  the  exhibit,  give  interpretive  talks  and  interact  with  the  public,  assist  with  educational  outreach  ! 
programs,  and  perform  other  duties  as  assigned.  In  addition,  the  intern  will  be  responsible  for  the  ij 
completion  of  at  least  one  research  project  related  to  the  field  of  herpetology.  The  intern  will  not  be  j| 
involved  in  the  handling  of  any  venomous  reptiles.  Desirable  qualifications  include  a willingness  to  j 
handle  snakes  and  other  reptiles  on  a daily  basis,  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  people,  ! 
writing  skills,  orientation  to  details,  and  self-motivation.  Students  majoring  in  the  biological  or  natural 
sciences  are  preferred.  Former  interns  have  arranged  for  academic  credit  with  their  colleges  or 
universities.  Benefits  include  experience  with  the  most  extensive  and  diverse  collection  of  - snakes 
in  the  area,  housing,  and  $5 5/week  to  cover  expenses.  Personal  transportation  is  recommended.  Starting 
dates  are  flexible,  but  a minimum  commitment  of  three  months  covering  SPRING  ( March  - May  ), 
or  SUMMER  ( June  - August),  or  FALL  ( September  - November)  is  required.  To  apply  send  a cover 
letter,  resume,  and  at  least  2 (preferably  3)  references  to:Kristen  Wiley,  Internship  Coordinator,  Kentucky 
Reptile  Zoo,  200  L & E Railroad,  Slade,  KY  40376  Or  send  via  email  to  kyreptil(^mailhost.mis.net< 
Deadlines  for  applications:*  SPRING  - February  15,  2002;*  SUMMER  - March  1,  2002;  * FALL  - 
June  1,2002. 


Retired  Keeper  Participates  in  Olympic  Torch  Relay 

Art  Goodrich,  longtime  and  now  retired  zoo 
once  in  a lifetime  opportunity  to  be  a part  of 
the  2002  Salt  Lake  City  Olympic  Torch 
Relay  when  he  was  a Support  Runner  in 
Dana  Point,  CA.  On  January  15,  Art  had 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  a great  19- 
year-old  girl  who  has  overcome  severe 
disabilities  to  become  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  know  her.  Her  whole  school  was  out 
there  cheering  her  on.  Art  says  “What  a 
thrill.  I’ve  had  adrenalin  rushes  before,  but 
nothing  to  equal  the  ‘emotional’  rush  of 
being  a part  of  the  Olympic  Torch  Relay.” 

Many  of  you  may  remember  Art  as  the 
individual  who  organized  AAZK’s  20th 
Anniversary  Celebration  - Founder’s 
Weekend  - in  San  Diego  in  May  of  1987. 

How  nice  to  have  our  profession  represented 
in  this  very  special  Olympic  event! 
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AAZK  Membership  Application 


check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  

Address  

City State/Province  Zip 


U.S.  Members 


Canadian  Members 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


$35.00  Professional 

Paid  Animal  Care  Professional 

$30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 

$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 
Contributing/U.S. 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/U.S. 

Organizations  ! Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

International  Members 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  U.S.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


$35.00  Professional 

Paid  Animal  Care  Professional 

$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 

$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

C on  tributing/C  anada 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 
Zoo  Address  _______ 

Title  

Work  Area  


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


I^^Jj  Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD VISA  Card  # - - _ 

Name  on  card  Expiration  date 


Signature  

Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  3601  S.W.  29th,  Suite  133  Topeka,  KS  66614. 
Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY.  Membership 
includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for  free  admission 
to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 

© 2002  AAZK,  INC. 
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Managing  Editor:  Susan  D.  Chan  • Associate  Editors  • Gretchen  Ziegler,  Sequoia  Park  Zoo  & Kayla  Grams, 
Lovell,  WY  • Enrichment  Options  Coordinators:  Kayla  Grams,  Lovell,  WY  & Jan  Roletto,  Columbus  Zoo  • 
Legislative  Outlook  Column  Coordinator:  Georgann  B.  Johnston,  Sacramento,  CA.  • ABC’s  Column  Coordi- 
nator: Diana  Guerrero,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA  • Reactions  Column  Coordinator:  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Little 
Rock  Zoo  • The  Water  Column  Coordinators:  Dan  Conklin  and  Kevin  Shelton,  The  Florida  Aquarium  and 
Bruce  Elkins,  Indianapolis  Zoo 

Animal  Keepers’  Forum  is  published  monthly  by  the  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.,  3601  S.W.  29th 
Street,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  6661-2054.  Ten  dollars  of  each  membership  fee  goes  toward  the  annual  publication 
costs  of  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  . Postage  paid  at  Topeka,  KS. 

AAZK  Executive  Director:  Ed  Hansen,  AAZK,  Inc.,  Topeka  KS 
also  serves  as  AAZK  Liaison  to  the  American  Zoo  & Aquarium  Association 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Kevin  Shelton,  The  Florida  Aquarium,  Tampa,  FL  33602 

Jacque  Blessington,  Kansas  City  Zoological  Gardens,  Kansas  City,  MO  64132-4200 
Jan  Reed-Smith,  John  Ball  Zoological  Garden,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49504-6100 
Linda  King,  Dallas  Zoo,  Dallas,  TX  75203 
Bruce  Elkins,  Indianapolis  Zoo,  Indianapolis,  IN  46222-0309 
Denise  Wagner,  San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  Escondido,  CA  92027 
Robert  Hayes,  San  Diego  Zoo,  San  Diego,  CA  92112 
Scott  M.  Wright,  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo  , Cleveland,  OH  44109 

COMMITTEES 

Nominations&  Elections 
Chair  - Sheri  Leavitt,  Galveston,  TX 
Conservation.  Preservation  & Restoration  Grants 

Chair  - Jan  Reed-Smith,  John  Ball  Zoo 
Annual  Conferences 
Coordinator  - Ed  Hansen,  AAZK,  Inc. 

Conference  Program  Chair 
Jeffrey  Phillips,  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 
Awards 
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!A.bout  tfie  Cover 

This  month's  cover  features  a Plains  Zebra  (Equus  burchelli)  drawn  by  Christine 
McKnight,  a keeper  at  the  Minnesota  Zoo  in  Apple  Valley,  MN.  The  Plains  Zebra,  which 
has  several  subspecies,  is  the  most  numerous  and  wide-ranging  in  Africa.  One  of  the 
most  nomadic  grazers  of  the  African  plains,  this  species  migrates  seasonally  in  search  of 
grass  and  water.  Social  units  consist  of  bachelor  herds  of  young  adolescents  to  young- 
adult  males  and  harems  or  family  herds  of  mares  with  offspring  led  by  a mature  stallion. 
Females  typically  remain  in  the  herd  in  which  they  first  reproduce.  Zebra  live  to  between 
25-30  years  of  age.  Thanks,  Christine! 


Animal  Keepers’  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be  typed 
or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts  on  a disk  as 
well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - Microsoft  Word  or 
Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All  illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and 
tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 
8.5”  (14cm  X 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the  text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in 
the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific  name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal 
name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use  metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements 
(standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis).  Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month- 
year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour  clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  black  and  white 
or  color  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm] ) are  accepted.  Clearly  marked  captions  should 
accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit  on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication.  Articles 
of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals  who  serve 
as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  publish 
articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments  at  the  discretion 
of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation  unless  approval  is 
requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and  FAX  contributions  of  late- 
breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows.  However,  long  articles  must  be 
sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468-1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 


Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates  and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  A /ifF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy  of 
the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal  may  be 
ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 

E-Mail  Addresses:  You  may  reach  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  AAZK  Administrative  Offices  at: 
aazkoffice@kscable.com<  You  may  reach  Susan  Chan  and  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  at: 
akfeditor@kscable.com< 


AAZK  Website  Address:  www.aazk.org 
BFR  Website:  http://.bfr.aazk.org 
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Scoops  & Scuttlebutt 


Thanks  for  the  Support!  AAZK  Chapters  Make  Donations  to  Support 

AAZK  National  and  the  AAZK  Endowment  Fund 

The  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Administrative  Office  staff  wish  to  thank  the 
following  AAZK  Chapters  for  donations  to  the  Association.  Designations  on  how 
Chapters  wish  their  donations  allocated  are  as  follows:  General  Operating  Fund  (GOF); 
Conservation,  Preservation  and  Restoration  Grant  Fund  (CPR);  AAZK  Endowment  Fund  (EF);  or 
Undesignated  (U).  These  donations  make  it  possible  for  the  Association  to  carry  out  its  projects  and 
programs  in  continuing  zoo  keeper  education  and  conservation. 

We  thank  the  following  (in  no  particular  order):  Virginia  Chapter,  Norfolk,  VA  - $100  (GOP),  $200 
(CPR);  Chesapeake  Chapter,  Salisbury,  MD  - $1000  (CPR),  $1000  (EF);  San  Antonio  Chapter,  San 
Antonio,  TX  - $25  (GOF);  Southern  Ontario  AAZK  Chapter,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada  - $3000  (GOF); 
Greater  Kansas  City  AAZK  Chapter,  Kansas  City,  MO  - $34.68  (GOF);  South  Florida  Chapter  of 
AAZK,  Miami,  FL  - $500  (GOF);  San  Francisco  Chapter  AAZK,  San  Francisco,  CA  - $500  (CPR); 
Northern  Lights  Chapter  of  AAZK,  Duluth,  MN  - $248.00  (GOF);  Greater  Baltimore  Chapter, 
Baltimore,  MD  - $100  (GOF);  Lincoln  Park  AAZK  Chapter,  Chicago,  IL  - $100  (EF);  Sacramento 
Zoo  Chapter,  Sacramento,  CA  - $100  (GOF);  Point  Defiance  Chapter,  Tacoma,  WA  - $257.87  (CPR); 
Rocky  Mountain  Chapter,  Denver,  CO  - $500  (EF);  Knoxville  Zoo  Chapter,  Knoxville,  TN  - $500 
(EF);  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Los  Angeles,  CA  - $150  (GOF);  Cheyenne  Mountain  AAZK  Chapter, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  - $250  (CPR)  and  $250  (EF);  San  Diego  Chapter,  San  Diego,  CA  - $200 
(GOF);  and  Little  Rock  AAZK  Chapter,  Little  Rock,  AR  - $500  (GOF). 

AAZK  Announces  Availability  of  Granting  Programs 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  announces  the  availability  of  two  granting  opportunities: 
The  Conservation,  Preservation  and  Restoration  (CPR)  Grant  - This  $1,000.00  grant  is  designed  to 
encourage  ‘and  support  efforts  in  conservation  conducted  by  keepers  and  aquarists  in  zoological  parks 
and  aquariums  around  the  world.  Members  of  AAZK,  Inc.  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to  apply  and 
receive  this  grant.  The  member  MUST  have  an  active  role  in  the  conservation  effort  submitted  for 
consideration.  The  division  of  this  grant  between  two  projects  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  CPR  committee. 
Funds  are  made  available  only  after  a progress  report  and  receipts  have  been  submitted. 

The  Zoo  Keeper  Grants  in  Research  - Two  $1,000.00  grants  are  funded  annually  to  encourage  and 
support  noninvasive  research  conducted  by  keepers  in  zoo  and  aquarium  settings.  The  principal 
investigator  MUST  be  a full-time  keeper  and  a member  of  AAZK,  Inc.  in  good  standing. 

Deadline  for  application  submission  for  either  grant  option  is  01  June  2002.  Successful  grant  recipients 
will  be  announced  at  the  AAZK  National  Conference  in  Kansas  City,  Fall  2002.  The  grant  cycle  runs 
from  01  January  2002  to  3 1 December  2002.  For  further  information  or  an  application  see  the  AAZK 
Website  at  www.aazk.org  , or  contact  Jan  Reed-Smith,  AAZK  Grants  Committees’  Chair,  John  Ball 
Zoo,  1300W.  Fulton,  Grand  Rapids,  Mi  49504,  jrsotter@iserv.net,  Fax:  616-335-3907.  Please  specify 
which  grant  program  you  are  interested  in. 

Elephant  Training/Enrichment  Workshop  Planned 

On  12-16  May  Active  Environments,  Inc.  will  present  the  second  Elephant  Protected  Contact  Training 
and  Enrichment  Workshop,  hosted  by  the  North  Carolina  Zoo.  At  the  last  workshop  over  20  keepers, 
supervisors,  curators,  directors  and  others  working  with  African  and  Asian  elephants  from  across  the 
country  participated.  The  curriculum  focused  on  fundamentals  and  practical  application  of  protected 
contact  as  a comprehensive  system  for  captive  management  through  classroom  instruction,  discussion, 
group  activities,  and  demonstrations  with  elephants  and  other  species.  Workshop  content  included: 
designing  and  sustaining  an  effective  environmental  enrichment  program;  problem  solving;  foot  care; 
medical  management  through  voluntary  cooperation;  restraint  and  immobilization;  and  protected  contact 
facility  design.  The  instructors  included  Gail  Laule  and  Margaret  Whittaker  of  Active  Environments, 
Inc.,  Alan  Roocroft  of  Elephant  Business,  and  Dr.  David  Shepherdson  of  the  Oregon  Zoo.  Based  on 
participant  evaluations,  the  workshop  was  a huge  success.  For  further  information,  contact  Active 
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Environment,  Inc.  at  (805)  737-3700  (phone);  (805)  737-3705  (fax);  or  e-mail 
active_environs@ix.netcom.com<  You  may  also  contact:  Guy  Lichty,  Associate  Curator  of  Mammals, 
North  Carolina  Zoological  Park,  phone  (336)  879-7604;FAX:  879-2891;  E-mail; 
guy.lichty@ncmail.net< 

Camel  Resource  Directory  Seeks  Listings 

Camel  enthusiasts  are  encouraged  to  send  in  their  listing  information  to  be  included  in  the  2002 
Camel  Resource  Directory.  The  publication  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Camel  Club  Association 
and  Registry,  Ltd.  and  the  listings  is  free.  If  you  own  and  manage  camels,  please  send  for  the  listing 
form.  Join  those  already  listed,  and  help  spread  the  word  about  camels  and  their  whereabouts  in  this 
country  and  the  world.  Sections  of  the  Directory  include:  owners,  magazines,  books,  tack/supplies, 
veterinarians  and,  new  to  this  edition,  zoos/animal  parks.  You  may  obtain  the  listing  form  by  sending- 
faxing  ore-mailing:  Camel  Resource  Directory,  185  Leavitt  Rd.,  Oswego,  NY  13 126;  Fax:  (315)963- 
3621;  phone:  (315)  963-3498;  e-mail:  cookcamel@aol.com<  Everyone  listed  will  be  sent  a copy  of 
the  2002  Camel  Resource  Directory. 

Directory  of  European  Zoos  Available  on  CR-Rom 

Quantum  Verzeichnis  2002,  a directoryof  European  Zoos  and  conservation-oriented  organizations,  is 
now  available  on  CD-Rom.  This  is  the  very  best  listing  of  European  zoos  and  contact  addresses 
currently  available.  The  CD-Rom  makes  searches  both  quick  and  effective.  A good  tool  if  you  have 
dealings  with  or  an  interest  in  European  zoos.  For  more  informationor  to  order  a copy,  please  visit  the 
following  website:  http ://www. quantum-conservation. org/Orderqv.html< 

National  Wildlife  Federation  Offers  “Access  Nature”  Resource 

Bill  Street,  Director  of  Classroom  Education  for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  has  announced  the 
availability  of  an  exciting  new  inclusive  educator  resource  from  NWF.  “Access  Nature”  is  a habitat- 
based  curriculum  that  includes  45  fun,  hands-on  nature  activities  for  inclusive  audiences.  Each  of  the 
activities  includes  adaptations  for  participants  with  hearing,  learning/cognitive,  motor  or  visual 
disabilities.  “Access  Nature”  is  a valuable  tool  for  educators  working  in  a varietyof  settings,  from 
traditional  classrooms  to  nature  centers.  The  curriculum  has  been  tested  successfully  in  numerous 
inclusive  programs,  offering  an  equitable  experience  for  participants  with  or  without  disabilities.  To 
date,  “Access  Nature”  has  been  tested  with  over  1200  participants  nationwide.  Its  universal  design 
makes  it  a useful  tool  for  any  K-8  audience.  To  learn  more  about  “Access  Nature”  click  on:  http:// 
www.nwf  org/schoolyardhabitats/accessnature.cfm< 

AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  Seeking  Info  on  Existing  Enrichment  Committees  at  Zoos 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  is  interested  in  compiling  a list  of  existing  enrichment  committees 
in  zoos,  aquariums,  sanctuaries,  and  research  facilities.  Please  send  me  the  following  information  via 
mail,  e-mail  or  fax  and  include:  Facility  name,  committee  name,  chair  or  contact  person,  address,  e- 
mail,  phone  number  and  fax  number. 

Send  to:  Alicia  Shelley,  Columbus  Zoo,  9990  Riverside  Drive,  Powell,  Ohio  43065;  Phone:  614-645- 
3464;  Fax:  614-645-3465;  e-mail:  grbear99(^aol.com< 


New  AAZK  Message  Board  Announced— Try  It  Out! 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  announce  the  formation  of  a new  message  board  for  the  Association.  The 
address  is:  http;//groups.yahoo.com/group/AAZK.  We  are  offering  the  message  board  on  a trial  basis 
for  three  months  to  see  if  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  membership.  At  the  end  of  the  three-month  period 
a poll  will  be  held  to  see  if  the  message  board  meets  your  needs,  so  please  feel  free  to  sign  up.  This 
message  board  holds  many  possibilities  for  the  Association  as  there  is  a calendar  function,  the  ability 
to  do  polls,  to  upload  files  of  interest,  a section  for  photos,  a chat  function,  and  a database  function  as 
well.  To  use  the  board  currently  does  require  that  you  sign  up  thereby  insuring  an  open  discussion  of 
topics  pertaining  to  our  field,  namely  zookeeping.  We  look  forward  to  your  input  and  enjoy  the 
message  board.  Denise  Wagner,  AAZK  Board  Member 
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Infomiation  has  become  the  currency  of  the  new  millennium.  Infomiation  is  power  and  with 
that  realization  infomiation  has  become  extremely  valuable.  But  as  it  becomes  more  valuable  so 
too  does  privacy.  Your  Board  of  Directors  has  done  its  best  to  protect  your  privacy  and  at  the 
same  time  foster  increased  communication  of  ideas  within  the  industry.  By  the  time  you  read 
this  we  will  have  had  our  mid-year  board  meeting.  Two  of  the  subjects  we  will  be  discussing  are 
a privacy  statement  and  how  to  further  keeper-to-keeper  communication. 

I don’t  know  about  you  but  my  mailbox  is  full  of  junk  mail  and  mass  advertisements  everyday. 
Virtually  every  piece  of  mail  I get  goes  directly  to  the  recycle  bin.  Where  do  they  get  my  name 
and  address?  Let’s  face  it.  Your  personal  infomiation  is  valuable  and  anything  valuable  will  be 
bought  and  sold.  AAZK  has  done  its  best  to  protect  your  personal  information  in  our  records. 
We  will  be  finalizing  our  “Privacy  Statement”  soon  and  will  post  it  in  a future  issue  of  AKF.  If 
you  have  any  thoughts  on  this  please  feel  free  to  contact  any  of  your  board  members. 

Professional  exchange  of  infomiation  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  this  organization.  How 
many  challenges  have  we  been  able  to  overcome  by  contacting  one  of  our  colleagues  or  looking 
through  conference  proceedings?  We  continue  to  make  this  a high  priority  within  AAZK.  Recently 
we  have  set  up  an  email  listserve  on  Yahoo®  (address  is:  http://groups.yahoo.cdhi/group/AAZK). 
We  hope  that  everyone  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  become  better  connected  to 
fellow  keepers  around  the  world.  We  are  also  working  to  update  and  rework  the  web  page  to 
better  serve  the  membership.  Please  take  advantage  of  these  tools  to  increase  the  camaraderie 
and  exchange  of  infomiation  that  has  made  AAZK  the  valuable  resource  it  is  today. 

Kevin  Shelton,  AAZK  President 
The  Florida  Aquarium,  Tampa,  FL 


1st  International  Zoo  Keepers  Conference  Scheduled  for  2003 

The  first  ever  International  Convention  of  Zookeeping  will  be  held  in  The  Netherlands  in  2003.  The 
conference  will  be  held  between  2-10  October  2003  at  “Avifauna”  in  Alphena/d/Rijn  in  the  southern 
part  of  The  Netherlands.  The  meeting  is  being  organized  by  representatives  from  AAZK,  ABWAK 
(Association  of  British  Wild  Animal  Keepers),  AFSA  (French  Zoo  Keepers  Association),  ASZK 
(Australian  Society  of  Zoo  Keeping),  AICAS  (Spanish  Zoo  Keepers  Association),  BdZ  (German  Zoo 
Keepers  Association),  and  deHarpij  (Dutch  Zoo  Keepers  Association). 

It  is  hoped  this  conference  will  provide  the  basis  for  the  development  of  an  international  network  of 
zoo  keepers  which  will  “short  circuif  ’ the  sharing  of  informatin  and  ultimately  benefit  animal  collections 
and  their  conservation  worldwide.  While  a program  is  not  yet  finalized,  the  following  are  currently 
being  considered  by  the  organizing  committee  for  inclusion  in  the  conference  program:  Posters  & 
Oral  Presentations  - The  Future  of  Zoo  & Zookeeping;  Conservation  & Reintroduction,  Training  & 
Animal  Management  Around  the  World,  Enrichment,  and  Professional  Keeper  Development, 
Workshops,  Videos  & Displays  - Building  Networks,  Keeper  Exchanges,  Student  Placements,  National 
Associations,  “Brag  Nighf ’,  “Resource  Room”,  “Geographic  Rap  Sessions”,  and  Zoo  to  Zoo  Outreach 
Programs.  Pre  and  Post-conference  tours  to  zoos  in  the  region  are  anticipated. 

The  organizing  committee  is  now  asking  for  expressions  of  interest  in  this  conference  to  enable  us  to 
better  plan  for  this  event.  Expressions  of  interest  may  be  sent  to  GeoffUnderwood@act.gov.au 
indicating  whether  or  not  you  would  be  likely,  or  are  interested  in  attending  this  event.  Any  assistance 
people  are  able  to  offer  the  organizing  committee  is  most  welcome,  particularly  in  sponsoring  the 
attendance  of  keepers  from  less  developed  regions. 

For  updates  on  this  conference,  please  visit  our  website  at  http://es.geocities.coni/jxarles20/  We 
welcome  your  comments  and/or  suggestions. 
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AAZK  Announces 
New  IVIenibers 

David  Baluku,  Uganda  Wildlife  Education 
Center,  Entebbe,  Uganda;  Lew  Stevens, 
Museum  of  Science  (MA);  Alexandra  Zelazo, 
Zoo  New  England  (MA);  Kim  Natal, 
Buttonwood  Park  Zoo  (MA);  Jennifer  Wetzel 
and  Anthony  LaPorte,  Lehigh  Trexler  Game 
Preserve  (PA);  Jennifer  Kim-Jagielski, 
Elmwood  Park  Zoo  (PA);  Caludia  Ossino, 
Virginia  Zoo  (VA);  Andrea  Mueller, 
Riverbanks  Zoological  Garden  (SC);  Natalie 
Payne,  The  Greenville  Zoo  (SC);  Julie  Furtong, 
Zoo  Atlanta  (GA);  Daphne  Price,  Museum  of 
Art  & Science  (GA);  Derek  Krause,  Miami 
Metrozoo  (FL);  Rebecca  Watrous,  Palm  Beach 
Zoo  at  Dreher  Park  (FL);  Daniel  Self, 
Birmingham  Zoo  (AL);  Donna  Nelson, 
Nashville  Zoo  at  Grassmere  (TN);  Kate 
Werner,  Chattanooga  Zoo  (TN);  Heather  Lee 
Best,  Tennessee  Wildlife  Center  (TN);  Roz 
Gorzeman  and  David  Backus,  Knoxville 
Zoological  Park  (TN);  Mary  Louise  Manson, 
Memphis  Zoo  (TN);  Judy  E.  Dortch,  Jackson 
Zoological  Park  (MS);  Kelly  McFerron,  The 
Wilds  (OH);  Sarah  Dapper,  Lisa  Baur,  and 
Randy  C.  Morgan,  Cincinnati  Zoo  (OH);  John 
Gilman,  LeAnn  Stavig  and  Megan  L.  Elder, 
Bramble  Park  Zoo  (SD);  Jessie  Stegmeier,  The 
Dakota  Zoo  (ND);  Jill  Hays,  Niabi  Zoo  (IL); 
Kimberly  Wanders,  Kansas  City  Zoo  (MO); 
Jamie  Kirk,  Sedgwick  County  Zoo  (KS); 
Michael  Verbrigghe,  Omaha’s  Henry  Doorly 
Zoo  (NE);  Marsha  Fernandez,  Lisa  Laraway  and 
Ellen  C.  Frosch,  Audubon  Zoo  (LA);  Steve 
Jensen,  Louisiana  Purchase  Garden  & Zoo 
(LA);  Jayne  Hoffman,  Little  Rock  Zoo  (AR); 
Andy  Middick  and  Dorothy  A.  Forman, 
Oklahoma  City  Zoo  (OK);  Pamela  Bingham, 
Tulsa  Zoo  & Living  Museum  (OK);  Louise 
Weeks,  Dallas  Zoo  (TX);  George  Talbout, 
International  Exotic  Feline  Sanctuary  (TX); 
Jeremy  D.  Unruh,  Moody  Gardens  (TX);  Kim 
Shotola,  Houston  Zoo  (TX);  Max  McGlasson, 
Debbi  Weatherby  and  Tammy  Finstad,  Abilene 


Zoological  Gardens  (TX);  Michelle  Valois, 
Denver  Zoo  (CO);  Kisha  Bishop  and  Angela 
Rehn,  Cheyenne  Mountain  Zoo  (CO); 
Deborah  Wiggins,  Zoo  Boise  (ID);  Michelle 
Burt,  Oakland  Zoo  (CA);  Patricia  Swenson, 
Oregon  Zoo  (OR);  Heather  K.  Brown,  Lisa 
Angland  and  Dinah  Wilson,  Wildlife  Safari 
(OR);  Charlie  Gray,  African  Lion  Safari 
(Ontario,  Canada). 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Lewa  Wildlife  Conservancy 
Ft.  Washington,  PA 

Brandywine  Zoo,  Wilmington,  DE 
Nancy  Falasco,  Director 

Out  of  Africa  Wildlife  Park 
Fountain  Hills,  AZ 
Dean  Harrison,  President 

Wildlife  World  Zoo 
Litchfield  Park,  AZ 
Mickey  Ollson,  Director 

SPSNQ  - Jardin  Zoologique  du  Quebec 
Charlesbourg,  Quebec,  Canada 

The  Gourmet  Rodent,  Inc. 

Archer,  FL 

William  E.  Brant,  President 

New  and  Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Geoff  Hall,  Director 
Red  River  Zoo,  Fargo,  ND 

Bonnie  Jacobs,  Lead  Keeper 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  Chicago,  IL 

Marvin  L.  Jones,  Registrar  Emeritus 
Zoological  Society  of  San  Diego 
San  Diego,  CA 
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Coming  Events 


AZA  Bear  TAG:  Bear  Essentials  2002  - 23-27  April, 
2002  - to  be  held  in  conjunetion  with  the  AZA  Western 
Regional  at  Reid  Park  Zoo,  Tueson,  AZ.  For  further 
information  contact  Diane  Weinhardt  at 
bcartagsow@aol  .com< 

Protected  Contact  Training  and  Enrichment 

Workshop  - 12-16  May  2002.  Presented  by  Active 
Environments  at  the  North  Carolina  Zoo.  Workshop 
designed  for  keepers,  managers,  supervisors,  curators, 
and  veterinarians  working  with  both  Asian  and  African 
elephants.  Curriculum  will  focus  on  fundamentals  and 
practical  application  of  protected  contact  as  a 
comprehensive  system  for  the  management  of  captive 
elephants  through  classroom  instruction,  discussion, 
group  activities  and  demonstrations.  Workshop 
content  will  also  include:  designing  and  sustaining  an 
effective  environmental  enrichment  program;  problem 
solving;  foot  care;  medical  management  through 
voluntaiy  cooperation;  restraint  and  immobilization; 
and  protected  contact  facility  design.  For  further 
infomiation  contact  Active  Environments,  Inc.  - phone: 
(805)  737-3700;  fax:  (805)  737-3705;  e-mail: 
activc_cnvirons@ix.netcom.com< 

Symposium  on  the  Medical  Management  and 

Captive  Care  of  Chiroptera  - 15-18  May.  2002.  The 
Lubec  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  American  Zoo  and 
Aquarium  Association  Bat  Taxon  Advisory  Group,  and 
the  University  of  Florida  Veterinary  Medical  Training 
Hospital  will  serve  as  hosts.  The  venue  will  be  the 
Holiday  Inn,  1250  W.  University  Ave.,  Gainesville,  FL 
32601.  Program  includes  presentations  on  medical 
management,  emerging  diseases,  field  programs, 
conservation,  education  and  captive  husbandry  and 
management  of  Chiroptera.  Will  include  sessions  on 
Zoo  Education,  Emerging  Diseases  and  Ecology  and 
Management.  Sessions,workshops  and  the  banquet 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  A Zoo  Educator’s 
and  Florida  Teacher’s  Workshop  will  run 
simultaneously.  On  Sunday  ( 1 9 May)  a special  program 
“Rodrigues  Fruit  Bat  Family  Extravaganza”  will  be  held 
at  the  Lubec  Foundation.,  Inc.  1309  NW  1 92nd  Ave., 
Gainesville,  FL  32609.  For  further  information  on  this 
conference  or  the  workshops,  please  contact  one  of  the 
following:  John  Scyjagat,  Lubec  Foundation  at  (352) 
485-1250  or  LUBEEBAT@aol.com;  Pete  Riger, 
Nashville  Zoo  at  (61  5)  833-1534  ext.  51 
prigcr@msn.com< 

Elephant  Managers  Association  2002  Conference  - 

29  September  to  2 October  2002.  Hosted  by  Cleveland 
Metroparks  Zoo,  Cleveland,  OH.  For  more  information 
call  (216)  661-6500  ext.  4445  or  email 

Mkelleysharp@MSN.com< 

Combined  Conference  of  the  American  Association 

of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc,  and  the  Association  of 

Zoological  Horticulture  -6-10  October  2002  in  Kansas 
City,  MO.  For  more  information  visit  their  website  at 
vAvw.AAZKAZH2002.org< 


American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians  - 6-10 
October  2002  in  Milwaukee,  WI.  Program  sessions 
include  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  Avian  Medicine, 
Hoofstock,  Carnivores,  Primates,  Case  Reports,  Aquatic 
Animals,  Pathology,  Conservation  Medicine,  Emerging 
Diseases,  Reproduction  and  Contraception,  Behavior, 
Enrichment  and  Conditioning,  and  Biomaterial  Banking. 
There  will  also  be  a poster  session,  veterinary  and 
graduate  student  paper  competitions,  and  workshops/ 
wet  labs. 


For  information  regarding  presentations  of  papers, 
please  visit  our  website  at  www.aazv.org  or  contact 
Randy  Junge,  DVM,  St.  Louis  Zoo,  Forest  Park,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63110;  Phone  (314)  768-5487;  Fax  (314) 
768-5454;  E-mail  rcjungc@aol.com< 

For  additional  conference  infomiation,  please  contact 
Wilbur  Amand,  VMD,  Executive  Director/AAZV,  6 
North  Pennell  Rd.,  Media,  PA  1 9063;  Phone  (610)  892- 
4812;  Fax  (610)  892-4813;  E-mail  A AZV@aol.com< 

On  Friday,  11  October  11  2002,  The  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
Animal  Welfare  Forum,  this  year  titled  “Welfare  of  Zoo 
Animals”  in  conjunctionwith  the  AAZV  meeting.  For 
more  infonnation  contact  Darci  Reagan  at  the  AVMA 
at  1-800-248-2862  ext  21 1 or  drcagan@avma.org< 


The  Ninth  North  American  Crane  Workshop  - 21 

to  25  January  2003  in  Sacramento,  CA.  Plans  for  the 
workshop  include  an  ice-breaker  on  Tuesday  evening, 
technical  sessions  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  an 
all-day  field  trip  on  Thursday,  with  an  awards  banquet 
on  Friday  evening.  For  more  infonnation  contact 
Tom  Hoffmann,  NACWG  Treasurer,  at 
Thoffmann@hoffmanns.com< 

First  International  Conference  on  Zookeeping  in 

2003  - The  Netherlands  - Will  be  held  between  2-10 
October  at  Birdpark  Avifauna.  For  further  information 
please  visit:  http://es. geocities. com/jxarlcs20< 


THE 

GOURMET 
RODENT, 
INC."* 


RATS  AND  MICE 

Bill  & Marcia  Brant 

6115  SW  I37th  Avenue 
Archer.  FL  32618 

(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  496-9781 
e-mail:  GrmtRodent® aol.com 

$ All  RighU  Raserved 
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Animal  Behavior 
Concerns  and  Solutions 

A Question  & Answer  Forum  for  Animal  Professionals 

©2002  by  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Behavior  Consultant 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA 


Question 

American  Zoo.  How  should  we  deal  with  behavior  control  issues? 

Answer 

Part  One  of  Two 

Whose  control  issues  — the  trainer’s  or  the  animal’s?  Joking  aside,  I’ll  attempt  to  answer  this  broad 
question.  I am  going  to  assume  that  you  are  asking  about  losing  training  control  over  an  animal  or 
animals.  We  will  look  at  why  you  might  lose  control  this  month  and  then  at  possible  strategies  next 
month. 

Just  a reminder  to  those  of  you  that  write  in  — please  be  very  specific  about  your  situation  and 
questions.  The  more  information  I have,  the  more  in-depth  and  specific  I can  be  in  assisting  you.  You 
can  find  the  forms  on  my  website  ARKANIMALS.COM:  See  <http://www.arkanimals.com/ABCS/ 
zooq.html>  for  the  one  that  you  can  fax  to  me  or  see  < http://www.arkanimals.com/ABCS/zooq.htm> 
for  the  one  that  can  be  filled  out  online  and  emailed. 

First,  let  me  say  that  you  probably  never  really  have  control  over  an  animal.  They  cooperate  with  you 
voluntarily.  This  allows  you  to  guide  and  manage  them  and  to  obtain  the  behaviors  you  desire.  Control 
is  an  illusion,  but  it  is  common  to  refer  to  having  “behavioral  control”  over  an  animal  and  so  I will  use 
that  terminology. 

There  are  different  reasons  that  a trainer  will  lose  control  over  an  animal  or  why  an  animal  will  not 
cooperate.  These  have  been  mentioned  in  previous  columns  when  I have  discussed  other  situations. 
Dealing  with  the  situation  successfully  requires  mitigation  prior  to  the  escalation  or  loss  of  control.  A 
good  saying  to  place  on  your  training  boards  is:  “An  ounce  of prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure.  ” or 
maybe,  “An  hour  today  is  better  than  months  of  effort  later  ” 

Remember  the  trainers  who  forced  the  dolphin  to  beach?  (ABC’S  Column,  Jan  1998)  They  had  to 
take  six  months  to  not  only  get  that  behavior  back,  but  also  to  get  the  animal  to  cooperate  again.  That 
was  a situation  where  the  trainers  forced  an  issue  to  get  control  — did  they  really  gain  control?  Td  say 
no  based  on  how  long  it  took  them  to  get  back  cooperative  behavior  from  that  animal. 

Anyway  there  are  many  reasons  why  a trainer  might  lose  behavioral  control  with  an  animal.  Novice 
trainers  might  overlook  behavior  clues  that  the  animal  gives  them.  The  trainer  might  dismiss  a gut 
feeling  or  an  intuitive  sense  of  foreboding  when  working  with  animals.  Other  trainers  might  feel 
pressured  to  move  forward  and  perform  a show  or  engage  in  a session  when  all  indications  signal  that 
they  should  not. 

Breakdown  in  an  animal’s  behavior  is  usually  signaled  in  advance.  Low-level  warnings  such  as  sloppy 
behavior,  body  posture  changes,  playing  with  food  and  other  deviations  can  indicate  escalated  trouble 
later.  In  other  cases,  the  animal  may  react  predictably  in  specific  situations  or  in  reaction  to  events, 
seasonal  changes,  etc. 
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Taking  a moment  to  scrutinize  a group  of  animals  or  a particular  animal  before  you  work  it  is  important. 
Sometimes  seniority  directives  or  management  pressures  can  get  in  the  way,  but  the  bottom  line  is  that 
you  should  pay  attention  and  act  accordingly  when  you  sense,  or  know  from  experience,  that  you  may 
have  a problem  or  lose  control  of  your  animal  (or  animals).  Your  ultimate  goal  is  to  engage  in  efforts 
that  will  avoid  such  situations. 

But  let’s  get  real.  We  have  all  had  to  move  forward  into  situations  we  might  not  otherwise  get  into 
because  our  jobs  dictate  that  we  must,  and  sometimes  circumstances  occur  during  our  training 
interactions  that  require  we  be  quick  on  our  feet. 

Animals  are  sentient  beings  and  so  no  matter  how  prepared  you  might  be,  or  how  good  you  are  with 
theory,  rhetoric  or  actual  training  — you  will  find  yourself  in  this  situation  at  one  time  or  another. 
Some  of  the  common  reasons  we  might  lose  behavior  cooperation  from  our  animals  are  due  to: 

Seasonal  Changes 

These  changes  include  breeding  cycles  and  other  seasonal  influences.  Some  animals  will  bulk  up  at 
certain  times  of  year  and  become  more  challenging;  periods  of  torpor  can  be  difficult  to  deal  with; 
animals  may  lose  their  food  drive  or  be  influenced  by  rut,  musth  or  related  states;  birthing  activities 
and  cycling  females  will  also  contribute  to  uncooperative  behavior.  Knowing  the  natural  history  of 
the  species  and  seasonal  trends  are  important  so  that  complications  can  be  anticipated  and  dealt  with. 

Group  Dynamics 

Changes  within  the  social  dynamics  of  a group  can  be  a challenge.  Maturing  animals,  the  addition  of 
new  animals  and  competition  between  individuals  are  all  difficult  situations.  Dominant  animals  and 
shifts  within  the  group  should  be  apparent  and  closely  monitored  to  avoid  altercations. 

Psychological  Reactions 

Knowing  how  an  animal  will  react  within  a given  situation  is  something  that  is  usually  revealed  to  a 
trainer  as  they  begin  to  know  the  animal  and  work  with  it.  New  or  unfamiliar  stimuli  can  create 
unexpected  reactions.  Building  a strong  rapport  with  your  charge  can  help  you  through  many 
consequences  and  to  predict  when  there  might  be  a problem. 

Training  Inconsistency 

Confusion  or  frustration  will  lead  to  serious  situations  such  as  aggression,  panic  and  flight.  Maintaining 
consistency  in  training  criteria,  reinforcement  schedules  and  between  trainers  will  help  an  animal  be 
secure  and  clearly  identify  what  is  required  and  what  to  expect  from  a fair  trainer. 

Medical  or  Physical  Complications 

Sudden  behavior  changes  can  be  due  to  medical  or  other  complieations.  Adrenal,  thyroid  or  other 
glandular  disorders  can  create  aggressive  or  abnormal  reactions.  Injury  or  pain  can  induce  an  animal 
to  react  adversely.  Knowing  your  animal  and  watching  for  slight  changes  in  behavior  can  often  alert 
you  to  problems  before  they  escalate  and  will  enable  you  to  avert  problems. 

Environmental  Changes 

Exhibit  moves,  changes  in  exhibit  design  or  furniture,  travel,  relocation  to  an  offsite  setting,  and 
sometimes  weather  conditions,  can  contribute  to  difficulties  with  an  animal.  Habituation  and  astute 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  trainer  is  necessary  here.  Keeping  an  animal  occupied  and  challenged  is 
also  important. 

Continued  next  month. 


About  the  Columnist:  Since  1978  Diana  Guerrero  has  worked  professionally  with  both  wild  and  domestic 
animals.  She  has  been  affiliated  with  and  certified  by  a variety  of  animal  programs  in  the  USA  and  Europe. 
She  currently  writes,  consults  and  leads  safaris.  Information  and  enrollment  for  her  safaris,  seminars,  training 
courses  and  animal  career  programs  can  be  found  at  her  website:  http://www.arkanimals.com.  Publications 
and  other  training  support  items  may  also  be  purchased  at  the  site.  Questions  for  ABC’s  should  be  submitted 
to  Diana  directly  via  email;  arkabc@arkanimals.com,  through  the  ABC’S  questionnaire  on  her  website,  or 
via  regular  mail:  c/o  ARKANIMALS.COM,  P.O.  Box  1 989-2 1 5,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA  923 1 5 USA. 
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AAZK  Book  Sale 

Sale  price  is  20%  off  the  Suggested  Price 
Previous  books  may  still  be  available,  with  some  price  increases 


Sugg.S  Sale  $ 

Item  Title/Description 

$50.00  $40.00 

The  Wildlife  Photographs  - John  G.  Mitchell,  ed.  Dramatic  wildlife  images 
and  the  stories  behind  them.  304  pgs.  hardcover. 

$14.95  $11.96 

Predators  - How  Predators  Find.  Catch  and  Consume  Their  Prev  - This 

book  explains  how  predatory  instincts  have  evolved  over  centuries.  128  pgs. 
paperback. 

$50.00  $40.00 

In  Resnonse  to  Place  - Photogranhs  from  The  Nature  Conservancv’s 

Last  Great  Places  - Essav  bv  Andv  Grundbers.  160  pgs.  hardcover. 

$29.95  $23.96 

Dragonflies  Through  Binoculars  : A Field  and  Finding  Guide  to 

Dragonflies  of  North  America  - Sidnev  W.  Dunkle.  This  book  makes  it  easier 
to  identify  over  300  species  and  gives  tips  on  where  they  can  be  found. 

352  pgs.,  paperback. 

$39.95  $31.96 

Whales.  Dolphins  and  Porpoises  - A collaboration  bv  twelve  of  the  world’s 
leading  experts  on  these  species.  240  pgs.,  hardcover. 

$29.95  $23.96 

Wings  in  the  Wild  - Habits  and  Habitats  of  North  American  Birds  - Paul 

Kerlinger.  This  book  offers  detailed  portraits  of  birds  in  six  different  types  of 
natural  environment.  191  pgs.,  paperback. 

$16.95  $13.56 

The  Folklore  of  Birds  - Laura  C.  Martin  - This  book  combines  illustrations. 

literature  and  legends.  240  pgs.,  paperback. 

To  Order:  List  the  items  you  are  ordering  along  with  your  name  and  complete  mailing  address. 
Include  a shipping  fee  of  $3.00  for  the  first  item  and  $2.00  for  each  additional  item.  Checks  payable 
to:  “AAZK  Book  Sale”  (U.S.  Funds  Only  - No  Cash  or  COD’s,  please).  Outside  the  continental 
United  States  please  call,  write,  e-mail,  or  fax  your  request  before  sending  any  money;  we  will  help 
to  find  the  best  form  of  shipment  and  lowest  shipping  fees. 

Mail  requests  to:  AAZK  Beardsley  Chapter,  Attn:  Linda  Tomas,  1875  Noble  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  CT 
06610-1600  USA;  Phone  (203)  394-6563;  Fax  (203)  394-6566;  e-mail  - beardsleyz@aol.com 
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ZooLex  Zoo  Design  Organization,  Sobieskigasse  9/12,  A- 1090  Vienna,  Austria 

www.zoolex.org 

This  is  the  second  in  a series  prepared  by  Monika  Fiby  for  Animal  Keepers  ’Forum.  In  this  installment 
she  discusses  the  ZooLex  Gallery.  Part  Three  will  be  on  ZooLex  Firms  and  Part  Four  will  give  a 
practical  example  of  how  to  use  ZooLex  in  zoo  design. 

The  ZooLex  Gallery  on  www.zoolex.org 

The  ZooLex  Gallery  is  the  core  part  of  the  ZooLex  website.  Its  main  uses  are  reading  and  publishing 
animal  exhibit  presentations.  You  can  go  to  the  ZooLex  Gallery  from  every  ZooLex  page  by  using  the 
Gallery  button  on  the  top  navigation  bar.  The  ZooLex  Gallery  presents  animal  exhibits  from  zoos  and 
similar  institutions  worldwide.  You  will  find  technical  specifications  of  exhibits,  detailed  descriptions 
of  their  purposes  and  features,  site  plans  and  many  pictures.  All  infonnation  is  prepared  online  and 
systematically  saved  in  a database.  For  the  first  time,  zoo  professionals  can  easily  present  animal 
exhibits  on  the  Internet  by  using  ZooLex  online  forms. 

We  have  designed  the  ZooLex  Gallery  to  make  it  a useful  database  and  an  attractive  publication  for 
you:  Various  search  modi  help  to  find  specific  information.  Icons  allow  one  to  capture  topics  at  a 
glance.  Layout  of  text  and  tables  facilitate  fast  reading.  An  abundance  of  pictures  make  the  ZooLex 
Gallery  unique  as  an  attractive  resource  on  animal  exhibit  design  and  constmction. 

Gallery  index 

The  first  page  you  access  in  the  ZooLex  Gallery  is  the  Galleiy  index.  On  this  page  you  will  find  a list 
of  animal  exhibits  presented  in  the  Gallery  with  the  latest  entry  at  the  top.  In  the  right  margin  you  will 
find  a yellow  form  with  search  options,  a grey  form  for  a login  and  another  yellow  form  for  subscribing 
to  the  ZooLex  Newsletter. 

On  the  left  side,  exhibit  entries  are  listed,  each  giving  the  name  of  an  exhibit,  the  name  of  the  institution 
hosting  this  exhibit  and  a little  picture  of  an  animal  inhabiting  the  exhibit.  By  default,  the  list  is 
ordered  alphabetically  by  the  names  of  institutions.  However,  you  may  order  the  list  alphabetically  by 
exhibit  name  or  chronologically  by  opening  date,  the  latest  opening  being  listed  first.  You  can  also 
create  your  own  list  of  animal  exhibits  by  typing  in  a certain  animal  species,  city  or  country  you  are 
looking  for.  When  you  have  found  an  exhibit  you  are  interested  to  see  you  only  need  to  click  on  the 
exhibit  name  to  open  a page  with  the  selected  animal  exhibit  presentation. 

Animal  exhibit  presentations 

ZooLex  animal  exhibit  presentations  start  with  the  names  of  an  institution  and  its  exhibit  presented. 
The  date  of  publication  is  given  on  the  right  side.  All  presentations  have  the  same  structure  and  layout. 
They  show  text  on  the  left  side  and  a row  of  little  thumbnail  pictures  on  the  right. 

ZooLex  animal  exhibit  presentations  cover  an  extensive  range  of  topics: 

• address  of  the  institution  with  a link  to  its  website, 

• maximal  number  of  animal  species  for  which  the  exhibit  was  designed, 

• size  and  costs  of  the  exhibit, 

• its  opening  date, 

• beginning  of  design  and  constmction  and  the  companies  involved, 

• a description  and  a list  of  plants  used  in  the  exhibit  and  in  the  visitor  space, 

• descriptions  of  exhibit  features  dedicated  to  the  animals  kept,  to  the  keepers  in  charge  and  to  the 
visitors  to  the  exhibit, 

• measures  taken  for  interpretation  and  management  of  the  exhibit. 
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• research  being  done  in  context  with  the  exhibit, 

• projects  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  species  kept  in  the  exhibit,  and 

• considerations  being  taken  in  account  during  design  and  construction  which  contribute  to  the 

• conservation  of  natural  resources  and  to  the  use  of  local  resources. 


The  ZooLex  Gallery  index  lists  animal  exhibit  presentations  with  the  latest  entry  first. 


The  topics  are  represented  by  little  blue  icons  which  you  will  find  at  the  top  and  at  the  end  of  each 
presentation  and  along  the  text.  Each  icon  stands  for  a heading  and  can  be  clicked  which  takes  you  up 
and  down  the  page. 

The  little  thumbnail  pictures  in  the  right  margin  are  all  clickable.  You  can  choose  between  two  sizes 
(KB)  of  the  picture.  If  you  are  interested  in  reading  captions  you  may  browse  the  smaller  pictures  and 
use  the  little  peach  arrows  to  see  the  next  or  previous  picture.  The  pictures  typically  show  an  overview 
plan  of  the  zoo,  a site  plan  of  the  exhibit,  pictures  of  animals  and  visitors  using  the  exhibit  and  special 
exhibit  features. 

At  the  end  of  each  presentation  you  will  find  a counter  showing  the  actual  number  of  persons  who 
have  visited  this  specific  animal  exhibit  presentation.  The  ZooLex  Gallery  is  the  most  visited  part  of 
the  ZooLex  website.  We  help  our  repeat  visitors  not  to  miss  new  publications  of  animal  exhibits  with 
a special  free  service: 

ZooLex  Newsletter 

The  most  comfortable  way  to  keep  up  to  date  with  ZooLex  is  to  subscribe  for  the  ZooLex  Newsletter. 
All  subscribers  are  informed  when  an  animal  exhibit  is  published.  A link  supplied  in  the  newsletter 
allows  to  go  straight  to  the  announced  animal  exhibit  presentation.  You  can  subscribe  and  unsubscribe 
for  the  ZooLex  Newsletter  anytime.  All  we  require  for  registration  is  an  email  address. 

Publishing  in  the  Gallery 

We  believe  that  a database  of  interesting  examples  of  animal  exhibits  promotes  good  exhibit  design. 
Zoo  professionals  find  inspiration  and  useful  contacts.  Zoo  visitors  learn  about  appropriate  exhibit 
design  and  appreciate  institutions  striving  for  improvements  and  excellence. 
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The  ZooLex  Gallery  presents  all  types  of  animal  exhibits.  We  found  that  the  ZooLex  audience  is  very 
interested  in  the  use  of  new  technologies  and  features  in  exhibit  design  and  new  combinations  of 
species.  We  also  try  to  present  exhibits  for  animals  which  are  hard  to  keep  or  particularly  rare.  We  like 
to  show  exhibits  that  provide  animals  with  a suitable  environment,  keepers  with  an  appropriate  working 
place  and  visitors  with  a desirable  experience.  We  think  that  plants  and  interpretation  should  play  an 
important  role  in  exhibit  design  and  invite  presentors  of  exhibits  with  a botanical  or  educational 
emphasis.  We  are  also  looking  for  exhibits  which  focus  on  conservation.  Conservation  of  animal 
species  may  be  a topic  of  interpretation.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  may  also  be  incorporated 
in  exhibit  design  and  construction:  Use  of  local  materials  and  use  of  technologies  for  saving  and 
recycling  water,  energy  and  waste  are  valuable  contributions  to  conservation.  Exhibit  presentations  of 
these  types  are  desirable  contributions  to  ZooLex.  We  particularly  welcome  presentations  of  low 
budget  exhibits  as  role  models  for  our  professional  audience. 

Publishing  in  ZooLex  is  for  free.  Submitting  material  for  publication  in  the  ZooLex  Gallery  is  as  easy 
as  sending  emails  with  attachments.  You  are  very  welcome  to  contribute  to  the  ZooLex  Gallery.  We 
offer  options  to  submit  information  online  and  offline.  In  order  to  publish  in  ZooLex,  you  need  to 
follow  these  guidelines: 

Submissions  to  the  Gallery 

Submissions  to  the  ZooLex  Gallery  can  only  be  done  in  agreement  with  the  institution  hosting  the 
exhibit  to  be  presented.  The  person  responsible  for  the  submission  could  be  a staff  person,  someone 
from  the  design  team  or  a volunteer.  When  entering  the  “Guest  Area  and  Registration”  on  the  Gallery 
page  this  person  can  register  as  a ZooLex  member  for  free. 

If  you  have  registered  as  a new  ZooLex  member  with  your  name  and  email  address  you  will  get  a 
password  for  re-entering  your  member  area.  All  member  areas  are  password  protected.  The  password 
allows  you  to  access  your  member  area.  You  can  create,  submit  or  delete  submissions  only  from  your 
member  area.  As  long  as  you  are  working  on  a submission  this  exhibit  presentation  is  not  visible  on 
the  internet. 

When  you  choose  to  create  a new  exhibit  presentation  you  will  receive  an  exhibit  ID.  Each  ZooLex 
exhibit  presentation  has  its  own  ID.  In  your  member  area  all  your  exhibit  presentations  are  listed  with 
their  IDs.  A link  allows  you  to  go  to  ZooLex  online  forms  and  work  on  your  exhibit  presentation  any 
time.  You  can  type  into  ZooLex  online  forms  and  upload  information.  You  will  see  the  results  in  a 
“Preview”.  The  preview  format  looks  exactly  like  the  format  of  presentations  in  the  Gallery.  When 
switching  between  forms  and  preview  you  will  see  your  exhibit  presentation  grow.  You  may  look  in 
the  “Help”  fde  or  print  it  before  preparing  your  own  exhibit  presentation.  When  you  are  finished  with 
an  exhibit  presentation  you  only  need  to  inform  ZooLex  by  email.  We  will  check  the  submission  for 
clearness  and  completeness  and  publish  your  animal  exhibit  presentation. 

What,  if  you  don’t  have  digital  material  or  don’t  have  resources  to  upload  digital  material?  In  these 
cases  we  offer  support.  Please  contact  zoolex@zoolex.org  and  let  us  know  what  kind  of  material  you 
have  available.  We  will  find  an  easy  way  to  present  your  animal  exhibits  in  ZooLex. 

Series  to  be  continued. 


Bowling  for  Rhinos  CD  Available 

BFR  Chair  Patty  Pearthree  has  anounced  that  Chapters/Institutions  hosting  BFR  events  can  now  request 
a BFR  CD.  This  is  a multimedia  CD  which  includes  a BFR  slide  presentation  along  with  the  script, 
the  10-minute  Lewa  promo  CD  with  David  Attenboro  as  the  narrator,  and  a 20-minute  video  on  Ujunj 
Kulon  and  Indonesia,  along  with  a screen  saver  slide  show.  This  is  free  to  any  participating  AAZK 
Chapter  or  institution  which  is  sponsoring  a BFR  event  in  2002.  Please  contact  Patty  at  3 1 8 Montibello 
Dr.,  Cary,  NC  27513-2479;  call  (919)  678-0449;  or  e-mail  her  at  ppear3@aazk.org< 
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The  Water  Column 

By 

Dan  Conklin,  Senior  Biologist,  Florida  Aquarium 
Bruce  Elkins,  Curator  of  Waters,  Indianapolis  Zoo 
Kevin  Shelton,  Associate  Curator,  Florida  Aquarium 


A Simple  Technique  For  Identifying  A Cause  Of  Low  pH 


For  this  month’s  column  we  would  like  to  address  a scenario  that  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  an 
AAZK  colleague  and  is  relevant  to  biotope  exhibits  containing  combined  terrestrial  and  aquatic  habitats. 
One  of  the  biotope  exhibits  growing  in  popularity  is  the  mangrove  habitat.  They  typically  have  decaying 
vegetation,  animal  waste,  and  relatively  still  water.  All  of  these  factors  can  contribute  to  a decline  in 
water  quality  that  is  especially  noticeable  when  measuring  pH.  They  can  be  categorized  into  two 
sources  of  pH  decline:  1)  carbonic  acid  from  excessive  build  up  of  carbon  dioxide  2)  organic  acids 
other  than  carbonic  acid.  Let’s  focus  on  the  more  common  source  of  chronic  low  pH,  carbonic  acid. 

Carbon  dioxide  can  build  up  in  systems  with  a heavy  bioload  from  lots  of  aquatic  animals  or  animal 
waste  being  processed  in  the  biological  filters.  When  this  is  paired  with  inadequate  aeration,  a significant 
drop  in  pH  can  occur  because  of  the  carbon  dioxide  build  up.  As  you  may  recall  from  the  Water 
Column  in  AKF  March  2001,  carbon  dioxide  in  solution  will  produce  carbonic  acid.  You  may  be 
thinking  that  a severe  shortage  of  oxygen  in  the  water  will  also  be  a problem.  However,  that  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case  since  carbon  dioxide  is  about  35  times  more  soluble  in  water  than  oxygen  and 
gases  behave  independently.  Therefore  measuring  low  dissolved  oxygen  levels  is  not  an  indicator  of 
high  CO^  levels. 

A simple  way  to  tell  if  a low  pH  is  due  to  high  earbon  dioxide  levels  or  other  organic  acids  from  the 
sources  mentioned  above  is  to  take  a bucket  of  the  exhibit  water  in  question  and  measure  pH  before 
and  after  vigorous  aeration.  If  the  pH  rises  after  10-20  minutes,  then  excess  carbon  dioxide  has  been 
released  and  more  aeration  is  necessary  on  the  exhibit.  This  can  be  in  the  form  of  water  trickling  over 
plastic  biomedia,  airstones,  fountains,  or  any  other  manner  of  creating  more  surface  area.  If  the  pH 
does  not  rise  significantly  then  organic  acids  are  more  likely  the  cause  and  more  frequent  water  changes 
and/or  buffer  additions  of  sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  necessary. 

References 

Andrews,  et.  al.  The  Manual  of  Fish  Health.  Tetra  Press.  1988 

Each  month  we  will  also  be  answering  a few  questions  from  you.  We  will  try  to  pick  questions  that 
are  pertinent  to  that  month’s  topic.  We  also  welcome  feedback  from  the  readers.  Questions  and 
comments  can  be  submitted  to  us  by  email  at:  Dan:  dconklin@flaquarium.org/  Kevin: 
kshelton@flaquarium.org/  Bruce:  belkins@indyzoo.com/  Or  by  mail  at:  Kevin  Shelton,The  Florida 
Aquarium,  701  Channelside  Drive,  Tampa,  FL  33602 

Did  you  fill  out  the  Water  Quality  Survey  insert  in  the  February  issue  of  Animal  Keepers' Forum? 
If  not,  please  take  a minute  to  do  so  and  return  it  to:  Kevin  Shelton,  701  Channelside  Drive, 
Tampa,  FL  33602.  We  are  anxious  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible,  so  please  return 
the  survey  if  you  can.  Many  Thanks! 
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Book 

Review 


Life,  Love,  and  Reptiles 

An  Autobiography  of  Sherman  A.  Minton,  Jr.,  MD 

Forward  by  Kraig  Adler 
Edited  by  Breek  Bartholomew 

Krieger  Publishing  Company,  P.O.  Box  9542,  Melbourne,  FL  32902 

Copyright  2001 

$24.50  Hardeover,  236  pp. 

Review  by  Jeremy  Konwiser  Zookeeper, 
The  Birmingham  Zoo,  Birmingham,  AL 


Life,  Love,  and  Reptiles  is  an  autobiography  of  noted  herpetologist  and  biologist  Sherman  A.  Minton, 
Jr.  ( 1 9 1 9- 1 999).  The  book  traees  his  ehildhood  in  the  small  Indiana  town  of  New  Albany,  his  experiences 
in  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II,  and  his  many  expeditions  in  South  America,  Mexico,  Australia, 
and  the  South  Pacific. 

Son  of  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  US  Supreme  Court,  Minton’s  father  didn’t  think  that  being  a 
herpetologist  was  a reputable  career,  and  refused  to  put  him  through  college  unless  he  became  a 
lawyer  or  medical  doctor.  Luckily  Minton  chose  to  go  into  the  medical  field.  He  found  the  herpetofauna 
of  Indiana,  until  then  largely  unstudied,  to  be  fascinating,  and  spent  most  of  his  childhood  and  later 
life  surveying  and  categorizing  species.  This  longstanding  interest  lead  to  the  publication  of  numerous 
papers  and  books  concerned  with  Indiana’s  reptiles.  Minton  spent  World  War  II  stationed  at  San 
Diego  Naval  Hospital,  and  later  on  duty  in  the  Pacific  aboard  the  USS  Brooks.  He  was  able  to  take 
time  to  go  herping  in  Southern  California  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  study  marine  life  while  aboard  the 
ship.  Following  the  war  and  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Brooks,  Minton  and  his  wife  Madge  continued 
to  study  reptiles,  and  he  relocated  to  the  Big  Bend  country  of  Texas  to  study  zoonoses. 

The  following  chapters  tell  of  his  experiences  in  Costa  Rica,  Pakistan,  Australia,  and  the  South  Pacific. 
Assigned  as  a microbiologist  in  a Pakistani  teaching  hospital,  Minton  became  enamoured  with  the 
local  wildlife  and  made  several  trips  to  study  and  collect  specimens,  contributing  to  his  title  as  the 
father  of  Pakistani  herpetology.  He  studied  sea  snakes  extensively  in  the  South  Pacific,  SCUBA 
diving  with  them  off  the  research  vessel  the  Alpha  Helix. 

Adding  to  this  book’s  enjoyment  are  numerous  black  and  white  photographs  found  throughout,  many 
of  them  of  Sherman’s  family,  friends,  and  colleagues.  There  is  also  a very  touching  final  chapter,  a 
retrospective  written  after  Minton’s  death  by  close  friend  H.  Bernard  Bechtel.  The  book  also  includes 
a listing  of  taxa  named  after  Minton  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  a comprehensive  list  of  his  publications 
including  the  well-known  Venomous  Reptiles  and  Giant  Reptiles. 

Life,  Love,  and  Reptiles  should  be  considered  required  reading  for  any  herpetologist,  as  well  as  anyone 
with  a strong  interest  in  the  natural  world.  Written  in  a flowing,  easy  to  read  manner,  the  book 
contains  many  valuable  facts,  as  well  as  humorous  anecdotes  about  Minton’s  family  and  work.  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  this  autobiography  of  a great  man. 
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LegisCdtvve  'llpcCdte 

Compiled  by  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 

Kenyan  Government  Pledges  to  Protect  Environment 

The  Kenyan  government  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public  for  help  in  rehabilitating  that  country’s 
environment.  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Minister  Joseph  Kamotho  reportedly  urged  non- 
governmental organizations  to  stop  being  so  confrontational  and  seek  to  resolve  conflicts  amicably. 
He  told  a gathering  of  environmental  NGOs  that  the  government  was  aware  that  the  environment  has 
been  destroyed  and  that  there  was  a need  to  create  a greater  awareness  on  the  impacts  of  deforestation, 
pollution  and  dumping. 

The  comments  by  Kamotho  were  made  during  the  official  opening  of  the  Pan  African  Conference  of 
Civil  Societies  in  Nairobi.  The  minister  reportedly  said  that  energy  should  be  directed  at  restoring  and 
preserving  the  environment.  The  five-day  workshop  is  a brainstorming  session  to  prepare  for  the 
World  Summit  on  Sustainable  Development  to  be  held  in  South  Africa  in  September.  Source:  The 
National  Newspaper  15  January  2001. 


Bearded  Vulture  Subject  of  New  Management  Plan 

The  bearded  vulture  is  the  rarest  and  most  threatened  raptor  on  the  African  continent.  Remnant 
populations  are  concentrated  around  the  Ukuhlamba  Drakensberg  Park  World  Heritage  Site  in  South 
Africa.  The  last  scientific  survey  of  the  bearded  vulture  was  carried  out  20  years  ago  and  scientists 
have  stated  that  it  is  urgent  for  them  to  begin  to  gather  updated  data  on  the  species  to  determine 
whether  management  intervention  is  required  to  save  the  bird  from  extinction. 

A spokesperson  for  the  KZN  Wildlife  Threatened  Species  Unit  (an  arm  of  the  South  African  government) 
said:  “We  don’t  know  if  the  population  has  increased  or  decreased  in  the  last  15  years.  Without  a 
comprehensive  survey,  we  don’t  know  if  we  need  to  put  a management  plan  in  place  or  not.” 

The  Wildlife  Tmst,  an  independent  fund-raising  and  project  management  organization,  is  working 
with  KZN  Wildlife  to  provide  furnds  for  a survey  of  the  population  trends  of  the  bearded  vulture  and 
the  Cape  griffon  vulture.  The  project  will  be  run  under  the  auspices  of  KZN  Wildlife,  the  Mountain 
Club  of  South  Africa,  the  SANDF,  and  the  Culture  Study  Group. 

The  SANDF  is  supplying  a helicopter  to  view  and  photograph  nesting  sites  which  are  usually  too  high 
for  any  other  kinds  of  access.  Ground  crews  will  assist  in  monitoring  the  nests,  mapping  them  with 
global  positioning  system  equipment,  and  assessing  the  population  numbers,  their  breeding  habits 
and  any  factors  that  might  threaten  their  existence.  Source:  WildNet  Africa  News  Release  18  February 
2002. 


Zimbabwe’s  Government  Facing  Request  to  Sell  Off  Rare  Game 

Wildlife  safari  operators  in  Zimbabwe  have  begun  to  sell  off  rare  game  in  an  attempt  to  survive  an 
unprecedented  collapse  of  the  country’s  tourism  industry.  The  country’s  Wild  Producers  Association 
just  petitioned  local  government  conservation  authorities  to  increase  export  quotas  for  rare  game  in  a 
bid  to  earn  hard  foreign  currency.  The  chairman  of  WPS,  Wally  Herbst,  warned  that  the  country’s 
wildlife  and  safari  industry  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse  following  a 60%  drop  in  tourist  arrivals  and 
disastrous  outbreaks  of  animal  diseases. 

“We  need  to  earn  foreign  currency  if  we  are  to  survive.  South  African  and  other  regional  reserve 
operators  would  love  to  buy  sable  and  other  rare  animals  from  our  breeders.  We  would  also  earn  far 
more  selling  the  animals  than  hunting  them  here,”  said  Herbst.  The  WPAhas  also  written  to  Zimbabwe’s 
tourism  ministry  urging  higher  export  quotas.  “The  industry  has  been  hard  hit  by  an  effective  ‘stay- 
away’  by  foreign  tourists,  and  was  almost  crippled  by  the  panic  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  last  year,  said  Herbst.  “Increased  export  quotas  will  help  us  recapitalize  our  businesses.” 
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The  Zimbabwe  ministry  is  expected  to  consider  the  request  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Source:  WildNet 
Africa  News  Release  7 February  2002. 


Mute  Swans  Win  in  Appellate  Court 

A three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  appeals  restored  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (MBTA) 
protection  to  mute  swans.  In  doing  so,  the  appellate  court  reversed  a lower  court’s  decision  that 
would  have  allowed  wildlife  agencies  to  kill  mute  swans  at  will.  At  the  appellate  hearing,  counsel  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  contended  that  the  non-native  character  of  the  mute  swan  justified 
exclusion  from  protection  by  the  MBTA.  In  response,  the  appellate  decision  stated:  No  agency  decision 
explains  the  definition  of  ‘native’,  whether  the  mute  swan  is  native  or  non-native,  and  why  the  native 
or  non-native  character  of  a species  is  relevant  under  the  statute  and  other  treaties.”  This  is  especially 
important  because  many  other  birds  on  the  “List  of  Migratory  Birds”  could  be  construed  as  “non- 
native” under  many  common  definitions. 

Wildlife  agencies  have  sought  to  cull  mute  swans  for  nearly  20  years  as  an  alleged  threat  to  the 
recovery  of  the  trumpeter  swans  which  were  hunted  almost  to  extinction  in  the  early  20th  century. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  about  18,000  mute  swans  and  around  25,000  trumpeter  swans  in  the  U.S. 
presently. 

The  Interior  Department  has  not  yet  said  if  it  will  attempt  to  appeal  the  decision  to  a higher  authority. 
If  the  ruling  stands,  it  could  serve  as  a precedent  to  a challenge  of  the  1994  decision  of  the  USFWS  to 
exclude  nonmigratory  giant  Canada  geese  from  MBTZ  protection,  as  allegedly  not  being  part  of  the 
goose  population  that  the  1916  legislation  was  meant  to  protect.  Source:  Animal  People:  News  for 
People  Who  Care  About  Animals.  December  2001,  Vol.  X,  #10 


South  Korea  National  Assembly  Again  Considering  Legalizing  Dog  Meat 

Twenty  members  of  the  South  Korean  National  Assembly  introduced  a bill  to  legalize  butchering  and 
selling  for  meat.  A similar  bill  failed  to  pass  the  entire  Assembly  in  1999.  The  legislation  amends  a 
1991  law  that  allows  only  animal  species  listed  under  the  Livestock  Processing  Act  to  be  sold  for 
food.  Currently,  that  list  does  not  include  dogs. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  legalization  would  permit  inspection  that  would  prevent  cruelty  and 
filth  currently  found  in  the  places  such  as  the  Seoul  Moran  Market.  To  be  effective,  the  legislation 
would  have  to  gain  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  273-member  South  Korean  National  Assembly. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  three  million  of  the  47  million  citizens  of  South  Korea  eat  dog  meat  and  this 
fact  is  being  used  to  support  the  argument  that  legalization  is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  Source: 
Animal  People:  News  for  People  Who  Care  About  Animals  December  2001,  Vol.  X #10. 


South  Africa  Suggests  Trade  in  White  Rhino  Horn 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Affairs  of  South  Africa  (DEA)  is  proposing  that  the  world  regulatory 
body  on  trade  in  endangered  species  investigate  allowing  the  buying  and  selling  of  white  rhinoceros 
horn.  The  proposal  is  also  supported  by  South  African  game  ranchers  who  are  also  pushing  that  other, 
as  yet  undefined,  rhino  products  should  be  legalized.  The  proposal  is  the  first  part  of  a draft  list 
released  by  the  DEA  in  its  first  step  towards  the  12th  meeting  of  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (CITIES)  set  for  November  2002. 

The  proposals  include  mention  of  selling  Kruger  National  Park’s  ivory  stockpile,  introducing  a quota 
for  hunting  cheetahs  and  increasing  quotas  for  hunting  leopards,  both  big  cat  species  that  are  highly 
endangered.  The  draft  proposals  also  ask  to  abrogate  the  extra  protection  in  place  for  the  Cape  parrot 
as  well  as  roan  and  sable  antelope. 

Past  attempts  to  allow  trade  in  stockpiles  of  white  rhino  horns  have  been  rejected  by  CITES  conferences. 
According  to  private  ranchers,  the  existing  ban  on  trading  rhino  products  “has  failed  to  provide 
significant  protection  to  rhino  populations  in  the  wild.”  In  the  case  of  white  rhino  horn  and  tiger’s 
ivory  stocks,  it  is  argued  that  trade  is  necessary  because  of  dwindling  government  subsidies  for  the 
protection  of  endangered  species.  Source:  WildNet  Africa  News  Release  11  February  2002. 
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Va  piations  in  VetepinarL)  I'KecoPcJ  Ixeepinq 

By  William  K.  Baker  Jr.  Curator 
Little  Rock  Zoo,  Little  Rock,  AR  72205 

Patricia  M.  Mulnix,  Veterinary  Technician 
Little  Rock  Zoo,  Little  Rock,  AR  72205 

Abstract 

Historically,  zoological  institutions  have  utilized  a variety  of  forms  to  record  vital  information.  This 
information  relates  to  either  animal  husbandry  or  veterinary  data  recorded  at  the  time  of  an  action  or 
procedure.  This  documentation  provides  not  only  a time  sensitive  reeord  at  the  site,  but  also  a permanent 
hard  eopy  reeord,  whieh  is  entered  into  the  institutional  database.  While  a multitude  of  forms  exist, 
they  are  typically  poorly  designed  and  impraetical  in  the  field.  By  utilizing  an  inter-disciplinary  approach 
in  the  development  proeess,  a more  effective  style  of  forms  can  be  produced. 

Introduction 

For  many  zoological  professionals,  the  challenge  is  not  in  the  field  or  the  procedure  when  working 
with  exotic  animals,  but  rather  the  paper  chase,  which  is  an  undeniable,  yet  necessary  part  of  the 
profession.  When  performing  an  animal  husbandry,  chemical  immobilization,  or  surgical  procedure, 
inevitably  someone  is  keeping  a time-based  record  of  the  events  as  they  unfold.  This  data  not  only 
functions  as  a permanent  record,  but  as  a resource  for  data  entry  into  a computer  based  animal  records 
keeping  system.  This  system  whether  it  is  ISIS  based  ARKS,  MEDARKS®,  or  custom  software 
designed  in-house  will  require  clear  written  documentation  for  data  entry. 

Virtually  every  institution  has  their  own  approach  to  hard-copy  record  keeping,  and  while  some 
institutions  clearly  have  developed  forms,  which  are  not  only  user  friendly  and  practical  as  well,  other 
institutions  continue  to  use  cumbersome  fonns.  A leading  factor  in  the  actual  development  of  forms  is 
who  will  actually  handle  the  development  process?  In  some  cases  ifs  the  administrative  staff,  in 
others  ifs  either  the  senior  animal  or  veterinary  staff  Essentially,  this  level  of  development  is  reflective 
of  the  needs  of  the  management  level  professional  who  has  a vested  interest  in  the  documentation. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectmm  is  the  animal  manager  who  is  involved  in  the  daily  care  and  husbandry 
of  specimens  in  a captive  environment.  In  addition,  wildlife  biologists  often  have  similar  goals  in  the 
field  to  those  of  the  captive  manager  and  require  supportive  documentation  for  on-going  research. 
Still,  both  have  a similar  mindset,  if  the  form  isn’t  workable  in  a time  effective  manner,  it  isn’t  a 
practical  tool  for  information  management,  but  rather  an  encumbrance  to  the  goal.  As  a result  even  the 
most  well-intentioned  fomis  can  be  fiaistrating  and  problematic  when  put  to  practical  use  by  a veterinary, 
wildlife,  or  zoological  professional  due  to  personalization.  Clearly  there  is  a need  for  permanent 
written  records  that  are  concise,  yet  functional  for  everyone  to  use. 

Development 

It  was  these  thoughts,  which  provided  the  inspiration  for  a more  holistic  view  of  records  keeping  and 
an  inter-disciplinary  approach,  which  tap  a broad  spectrum  of  skills  and  training  from  the  field  of 
conservation.  This  would  include  animal  managers,  curators,  graphics  personnel,  registrars, 
veterinarians,  veterinary  technicians,  and  wildlife  biologists.  The  purpose  being  to  develop  a series  of 
forms,  which  would  be  multi-disciplinary  not  only  in  the  development  process,  but  also  in  the 
perfonnance  of  in-situ  and  ex-situ  conservation  work.  Clearly,  the  forms  would  need  to  be  user  friendly, 
flexible,  easy  to  read,  and  still  have  a cohesive  structure  and  linear  forniat,  which  build  progressively 
upon  the  information,  promoting  clarity  and  usage. 

Utilizing  interviews  and  cross-referencing  with  forms  currently  in  use  by  conservation  agencies  and 
zoological  institutions,  it  was  possible  to  develop  working  models,  which  could  be  field-tested.  Initially 
the  first  draft  of  the  forms  were  graphically  developed  and  then  formatted  with  the  assistance  of  a 
commercial  printer  using  Apple  Macintosh®  applications.  The  final  versions  as  presented  here  were 
developed  in-house  using  Microsoft  Windows  98®  and  Microsoft  Word  2000®.  Table  lay  out  was 
accomplished  using  a flowchart  of  Table>Insert>Fixed  column  width>insert  text>AutoFit  to  window 
application.  This  maximized  available  space  to  the  margins  edge  for  written  entries,  while  using  columns 
and  rows  to  delineate  entries,  which  could  be  cross-referenced  with  other  data  fields.  The  reverse  side 
layout  provides  ample  entiy  fields  in  what  is  often  left  as  unutilized  space. 
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ZOOLOGICAL  ANAESTHESIA  RECORD 


SpBcimen  Data 

Common  Name Genus/Species House  Name 

Sex Tattoo DOB Basis  for  Age  if  not  DOB 

PrevbusID ID  Applied  Today/Site Microchip  ff /S/S#, 

Date Environmental  Temperature UF  LC  Environments  Conditions 

Purpose  Location/Enclosure 

Time  Fasted:  □ Not  Fasted  □ <8  Hours  □ 8-12  Hours  “i  12-24  Hours  11  24-48  Hours  1 1 >46  Hours 
Health  Status:  □ 1-Normal  Health  □ 2-Mild  Disease  n 3-Severe  Disease  n A-Chnonic  Disease 


□ 5-May  Not  Survive  Anesthesia  Pregnant:  YU  NU  □ Normal  □ Abnormal 

Body  Condition:  H Obese/Fat  ■ Good  u Fair  n Thin  Q Poor/Emaciated  □ Normal  □ Abnormal 


Activity:  1 J Calm  I j Active  u Excited  Demeanor:  D Depressed  u Alert  0 Aggressive  □ Normal  □ Abnormal 
Body  Weight  (kg)  □ Estimate  L'  Actual  Veterinarian Technician Darting 


Veterinary  Data 


Type  of  Drug 

If  mg 

ffcc 

Con.  (mg/ml) 

Route 

Site 

Time  - Given 

Time  - Effect 

^ 

Sample  Type 

Sample  Storage  : 

Amount 

Purpose 

Cryovials  Banked 

Research  Sample  \ 

Blood 

Red  Top  (none) 

i 

Blood 

Green  Top  (heparin) 

Blood 

Purple  Top  (EDTA) 

CBC 

1 

Fecas 

Vial  (nona) 

Parasitology 

Ticks 

Vial  (ethyl  alcohol) 

Parasitology 

"I 

1 

Red  • Grey  Top  (gel) 

I 

1 

Blue  Top  (citrate) 

i 

Drug  Delivery  Data 

E-Time  to  First  Effect 
E-Time  to  Recumbency 
E-Time  to  Reversal 
E-Time  to  First  Arousal 
E-Time  to  Standing 
Total  Elapsed  Time 
(darting  to  standing) 


Tracheal  Tube  Size  

(G  Sternal  □ Lateral)  Sp02  Sensor  

Anesthetic  Rating:  n Excellent 

Anesthetic  Rating:  G Good 

Anesthetic  Rating:  □ Fair 

Anesthetic  Rating:  G Poor 

Recovery:  n Normal  □ Abnormal  □ Renarc 


Projector Distance  _____  Setting Transmitter From.  D Vehicb  DFoot 

Free  Range Large  Exhibit Small  Exhibit Manual  Restraint 

Dart  Type  Dart  Volume Dart  Barb  Type Dart  Needle (mm) 

Dart  Removed Wound  Cleaned Topical  Antibiotic/Dosage  >^9 

Dart  Misses Dart  Failures Dart(s)  Used Dart(s)  Retrieved 

Comments 
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Sp02% 

Time  (in  Hr./Min.) 

Temperature 

□F  ac 

Pulse 

Res^ratktn 

Comments 

(Drugs?  Observa^ns?  P.E.  FincSngs?  Etc.) 
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ZOOLOGICAL  VETERINARY  RECORD 


Specimen  Data 

Common  Name 

Genus/Soedes 

House  Name 

Sex 

Tattoo  DOB  Basis  for  Aae  if  not  DOB 

Previous  ID 

iD  Applied  Todav/Site  Microchip  # 

ISIS# 

Facilitv  Received  From 

USDAIf 

CBW# 

Phvsical  Address 

Citv 

State 

Zip  Code 

Phone 

Extension  FAX 

NET 

Contact  Person 

Title 

Animal  on  Loan? 

□Yiis  DNo  Prior  approval  required  for  restraint?  f lYes  [ \No 

AnivBd  with  veterinary  fBcords?  nYes  DA/o  Prior  approval  required  for  sedation?  [Wes  llNo 

Preexisting  medical  condition?  DYes  DNo  Prior  approval  required  for  surgery?  ny«s  DNo 


Rabies 

Hea'riworm 

! 

Fecal 

1 

Deworming 

1 



Vaccination 

i 

j 

SURGICAL  HISTORY 


Date 

Drug  Dosages  Administered 

Date 

Surgical  Procedures  Performed 

MEDICAL  HISTORY 


Date  Active 

Symptoms  - Diagnosis  - Treatment 

Date  Resolved 
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MEDICAL  HISTORY 


Date  Active 

Symptoms  - Diagnosis  - Treatment 

Date  Resolved 
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The  Zoological  Anesthesia  Record  and  the  Zoological  Veterinary  Record  are  the  first  forms  of  this 
series  to  be  presented  for  use  by  conservationists.  As  with  all  projects  of  this  nature,  this  one  will 
continue  to  evolve  over  time  to  adapt  to  changes  in  the  field.  In  the  interim,  it  is  our  hope  that  this  style 
of  documentation  will  provide  a viable  resource  for  professionals  working  with  wildlife  in  captivity 
and  in  the  wild. 
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New  Elephant  Discovery  Presented  in  Nature 

Riddle’s  Elephant  and  Wildlife  Sanctuary  announces  the  publication  of  an  important  new  finding  in 
today’s  (February  28,  2002)  issue  of  Nature.  “Mellifluous  Matures  to  Malodorous  in  Musth”  is  co- 
authored by  Dr.  Bets  Rasmussen  (Oregon  Health  and  Science  University),  Heidi  Riddle  (Riddle’s 
Elephant  and  Wildlife  Sanctuary),  and  Dr.  V.  Krishnamurthy  (Asian  Elephant  Conservation  Centre, 
India). 

The  findings  demonstrate  that  younger,  socially  immature  male  Asian  elephants  avoid  conflict  with 
larger,  adult  males  by  releasing  honey-like  odors  from  the  temporal  glands,  located  about  halfway 
between  the  animals’  eyes  and  ears.  In  contrast,  older  musth  males  produce  malodorous  combinations 
that  signal  their  dominance  over  young  males.  These  odoriferous  “flags”  facilitate  the  smooth 
functioning  of  male  elephant  society. 

Musth  is  a well  documented,  though  not  well  understood  condition  that  male  elephants  experience 
annually.  It  is  characterized  by  increased  testosterone  production,  and  some  of  the  physical  signs 
include  a thick  secretion  from  the  temporal  glands  and  urine  dribbling.  Other  signs,  such  as  aggressive 
and  unpredictable  behavior  may  also  be  present. 

The  authors  have  documented  a truly  remarkable  chemical  transformation  that  may  have  far-reaching 
benefits  for  how  people  and  elephants  interact. 

“The  unusual,  close  relationship  between  the  Riddles  and  the  elephants  at  their  sanctuary  made  possible 
the  original  observation  that  temporal  gland  secretions  from  Hank,  a young  Asian  male  elephant  in  his 
first  musth  smelled  like  honey”  said  Dr.  Rasmussen  “and  this  relationship  also  allowed  the  safe 
collection  in  succeeding  years  of  numerous  samples.” 

These  collected  samples  of  sweet  honey  musth  secretions  and  the  acrid  smelling  adult  musth  secretions 
were  chemically  analyzed  by  two  novel  techniques,  then  presented  as  discrete  samples  to  male  elephants 
of  different  ages  and  their  responses  recorded.  Access  to  such  collections  is  another  example  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Riddle’s  Elephant  and  Wildlife  Sanctuary  as  the  secretions  were  collected  safely 
without  any  discomfort  to  the  elephants.  Results  from  the  Riddle’s  sanctuary  elephant  samples  were 
meshed  with  those  of  several  other  captive  males,  along  with  chemical  and  behavioral  results  from 
wild  elephants  in  India. 

This  new  knowledge  can  be  used  for  wild  elephant  conservation  by  helping  to  develop  deterrence 
programs  for  crop-raiding  elephants  to  minimize  human-elephant  conflicts  in  Southeast  Asia,  home 
of  over  35,000  wild  elephants.  The  Asian  elephant  is  an  endangered  species  and  is  fast  losing  its 
natural  habitat  to  human  population  expansion,  /row  Zoo  News  Digest  #193  28  Feb  - 3 March  2002 

email:  elephantsanctuary@alltel.net  website:  www.elephantsanctuary.org 
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By  Kayla  Grams,  USGS,  Lovell,  WY 
and  Jan  Roletto,  Columbus  Zoo 


Using  Enricliment  as  a Management  Tool 


By  Pamela  Jones,  Deborah  Pazzaglia,  Beth  Richards 
Disney  s Animal  Kingdom,  Lake  BVuena  Vista,  FL 

Most  zoological  institutions  use  behavioral  enrichment  is  some  form  to  improve  the  quality  of  lives  of 
their  animals.  An  important  aspect  of  enrichment  that  is  not  often  discussed  is  its  use  to  improve 
management  options.  Enrichment  becomes  a valuable  management  tool  when  it  is  developed  in 
advance  with  a specific  event  in  mind  and  presented  in  an  organized  manner.  The  Primate  Team  at 
Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom  (DAK)  organized  an  elaborate  enrichment  system  prior  to  introducing  an 
adult  male  mandrill  {Mandrillus  sphinx)  to  a stable  multi-male  troop  with  the  hopes  of  keeping  the 
individuals  busy  and  possibly  diverting  initial  attention  from  the  new  animal.  Although  the  mandrill 
introduction  is  used  as  an  example  in  this  article,  this  system  has  been  successfully  applied  to  a variety 
of  management  situations  at  DAK. 

Planning  for  the  event 

The  Primate  Team  met  initially  to  discuss  components  of  the  introduction.  A subgroup  of  keepers 
volunteered  to  organize  an  enrichment  plan  that  encompassed  all  possible  scenarios.  The  team  decided 
to  start  the  introduction  in  the  outdoor  exhibit  only  to  allow  the  animals  more  space  and  escape  routes. 
The  team  anticipated  the  need  to  use  all  of  the  holding  area  for  the  introduction.  A brainstorming 
session  was  conducted  to  discuss  enrichment  options  for  the  total  holding  area.  The  team  was  looking 
for  the  ultimate  in  flexibility  in  implementing  the  program.  This  included  enrichment  that  could  be 
put  in  the  yard  before  the  introduction,  items  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  yard,  items  that  could  be 
placed  in  holding  before  bringing  animals  inside  and  items  that  could  be  presented  inside  with  the 
animals  already  there.  Keepers  were  eareful  to  consider  enriehment  items  that  were  novel,  and  not  all 
of  the  enrichment  was  dependent  on  food  so  it  would  last  throughout  the  day.  Additionally,  keepers 
considered  what  supplies  could  be  provided  by  other  areas  of  the  park,  including  horticulture, 
commissary,  and  maintenance.  We  also  incorporated  items  from  our  existing  program  in  which  we 
collect  recyclable  items  such  as  paper  towel  tubes,  cardboard  boxes,  and  shredded  paper  from  park- 
wide staff 

Preparing  the  enrichment 

To  ensure  that  the  enrichment  aspect  of  the  introduction  went  smoothly,  items  were  prepared  in  advance. 
A workshop  was  planned  to  make  the  new  enrichment  items,  and  all  teammates  were  included  in  the 
proeess.  During  the  workshop,  mesh  puzzle  feeders  were  designed  and  created  using  coated  1x1  inch 
wire  mesh  and  rust-resistant  hog  rings  (Figure  1).  These  devices  proved  to  be  invaluable  in  occupying 
animals  for  extended  periods  of  time.  Other  heavy  work  such  as  drilling  deadfalls,  adding  hardware 
anchors  to  trees  and  encircling  trees  with  mesh  to  serve  as  puzzle  feeders  was  accomplished  in  the 
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workshop  (Figure  2).  Outside  of  workshop  time,  it  was  the  keepers’  responsibility  to  work  on  the 
priority  items  that  would  be  used  during  the  first  days  of  the  introduction. 


For  the  purpose  of  the  introduction,  an  enrichment 
calendar  was  created  so  keepers  could  prepare 
specific  interns  in  advance  and  acquire  items  not 
normally  maintained  in  the  area.  This  was  a useful 
organizational  tool  because  it  let  keepers  know 
when  specific  items  would  be  needed.  Additionally, 
items  were  organized  in  paper  bags  labeled  with 
the  intended  date  and  time  of  use  so  that  any  keeper 
would  be  able  to  quickly  deliver  the  scheduled 
enrichment.  This  allowed  keepers  and  managers 
to  focus  their  primary  attention  on  the  actual 
introduction,  rather  than  the  enrichment  process. 


Figure  1.  Mesh  puzzle  feeder 


Implementing  the  Enrichment 

On  the  day  of  the  introduction,  the  yard  was 
prepared  with  enrichment  based  on  the  planned 
enrichment  calendar.  This  included  sand,  wood 
wool  and  cedar  shaving  foraging  piles;  mesh 
puzzle  feeders  and  PVC  puzzle  feeders;  and  a 
pool  of  water  (Figures  3 and  4). 


These  items  were  supplied  with  the 

Figure  2.  Mesh  wrapped  around  tree  used  understanding  that  keepers  might  not  be  able  to 

access  the  exhibit  for  many  hours  depending  on 
as  puzz  e leeder.  group  dynamics.  The  introduction  began  with 

the  new  adult  male  first  being  shifted  into  the  yard.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  entire  mandrill  group 
entered  the  yard.  The  animals  immediately  began  interacting  with  the  enrichment  and  continued  to 
use  the  items  throughout  the  day.  Although  no  quantitative  behavioral  data  was  collected,  the  enrichment 
appeared  to  occupy  the  animals’  time  in  a constructive  way.  Additionally,  several  of  the  enrichment 
items  provided  unanticipated  benefits.  The  new  adult  male  was  able  to  displace  his  aggression  by 
throwing  the  shavings  in  the  forage  pile.  Later  in  the  day,  keepers  were  able  to  deliver  ice  treats  to 
him  when  he  had  not  been  observed  drinking  water.  Had  these  items  not  been  planned  ahead  of  time, 
they  would  not  have  been  readily  available  for  management  purposes. 


The  introduction  ultimately  lasted  29  hours,  with  the  group  never  given  access  inside.  Since  the 
keepers  could  not  enter  the  yard  to  add  food  or  change  enrichment,  enrichment  items  were  used  to 
deliver  food  to  the  animals  from  outside  of  the  exhibit.  Devices  such  as  bamboo  sections  stuffed  with 
food,  raisin  logs,  and  ice  treats  with  diet  inside  were  thrown  into  the  exhibit  along  with  regular  diet 
items  (Figure  5).  This  allowed  subordinate  animals  to  take  their  portion  of  the  diet  and  eat  it  in  another 
area,  as  well  as  occupy  the  time  of  dominant  animals  while  the  others  foraged.  Additionally,  novel 
items  were  thrown  into  the  yard  during  calm  moments  with  no  rise  in  aggression. 
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Figure  3.  Foraging  Pile 


Figure  4.  PVC  puzzle  feeder 
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Conclusion 

Enrichment  as  a management  tool  can  be 
used  in  a wide  variety  of  situations.  At 
DAK,  we  have  used  this  strategy  in 
introduetions  with  several  different 
species.  We  have  also  used  enriehment 
to  successfully  discourage  inappropriate 
and  potentially  dangerous  interaetions 
between  a juvenile  male  gorilla  {Gorilla 
gorilla  gorilla)  and  his  newborn  sibling. 
While  enrichment  can  be  expensive  and 
time-consuming,  with  planning  and 
creativity  everyday  items  can  be  turned 
into  valuable  management  tools.  In 
addition  to  full-time  staff  members, 
docents,  interns  and  volunteers  can  be  an 
excellent  resouree  for  compiling  and 
organizing  enrichment  items. 
Additionally,  as  assessment  of  other  areas 
of  your  zoo  ean  yield  novel  items  and 
untapped  resources.  Onee  your 
management  event  has  occurred,  you  are 
left  with  a strong  framework  for  a long- 
term enrichment  program.  Organizing 
enrichment  in  advance  will  allow  you  to 
focus  your  time  on  the  most  important 
thing:  the  animals. 


Figure  5.  Bamboo  section  stuffed  with  food. 


(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety  considerations. 
Always  think  ahead  and  use  good judgement  when  trying  new  ideas.  You  are  invited  to  submit  materials 
for  the  Enrichment  Options  Column.  This  might  include  recipes,  toys,  puzzle  feeders,  olfactory 
enrichment  ideas,  etc.  Drawings  and  photos  of  enrichment  are  encouraged.  Send  to:  AKF/Enrichment, 
3601  SW  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614-2054.  Eds.) 


r 


Visit  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Website  - www.enrich.org/aazk  or 
to  join  the  Enrichment  Listserve,  emailjackbell@humboldtl.com 
An  archive  of  past  postings  may  be  viewed  at  www.caza.org/enrich 
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Banding  Flamingos  in  Captivity 


By 

Jeanette  Boylan,  Ph.D.,  Research  Technician 
Dallas  Zoo,  Dallas,  TX 

For  accurate  record  keeping,  zookeepers  must  be  able  to  identify  individual  birds  from  a distance 
(Shannon,  1986).  Institutions  frequently  use  different  combinations  of  colored  plastic  bands.  This 
method  is  appropriate  for  species  that  are  not  kept  in  large  numbers.  For  flamingos,  and  other  long- 
legged  colonial  birds,  many  institutions  use  polyvinyl  chloride  (PVC)  bands  with  horizontal  numbers 
printed  in  a row,  usually  repeated  twice  (Old  Style:  Figure  1,  Table  1). 

The  banding  protocol  for  flamingos  at  the  Dallas  Zoo  consisted  of  using  these  Old  Style  bands  with 
each  bird  having  two  bands,  one  above  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  and  one  above  the  foot  on  the  opposite 
leg.  Over  the  course  of  several  years  working  with  and  observing  Chilean  (Phoenicopterus  chilensis) 
and  American  flamingos  {P.  ruber  ruber),  several  problems  became  evident  with  our  banding  protocol. 
1)  Frequently,  no  band  could  be  seen  on  birds  standing  in  the  water  with  one  leg  tucked  up.  2)  The 
bands  were  very  difficult  to  read.  On  several  occasions,  only  one  number  could  be  seen.  If  the  bird 
did  not  move,  it  could  not  be  positively  identified.  We  also  had  bands  that  had  been  accidentally  put 
on  upside  down,  (68  was  turned  into  89)  and  the  birds  were  commonly  misidentified.  3)  Banding 
flamingos  was  a difficult  chore.  The  bands  had  to  be  carefully  warmed  to  make  them  pliable.  If  the 
bands  were  left  too  long  in  hot  water  they  lost  their  shape.  If  the  bands  were  opened  too  far  without 
warming,  they  might  snap.  Improvements  to  this  old  banding  method  were  developed. 

The  first  problem  was  the  easiest  to  remedy.  We  simply  banded  the  birds  with  two  bands,  one  on  each 
leg  above  the  tibio-tarsal  joint.  Standing  birds  are  now  easily  identified  and  bands  can  sometimes  be 
seen  even  when  the  flamingos  are  nesting. 

To  rectify  the  second  problem  with  reading  bands,  I developed  a new  design  (Boylan  style:  Figure  1, 
Table  1).  Instead  of  the  numbers  being  in  a row,  they  are  in  a column  on  the  band.  The  numbers  are 
repeated  three  times  around  the  band.  A horizontal  line  is  put  around  the  top  of  the  band.  This  line 
eliminates  the  confusion  of  bands  put  on  upside  down.  The  line  is  put  around  the  top  because  the 
bottoms  of  the  bands  wear  more  than  the  tops.  These  bands  were  custom  made  by  Peter  Shannon. 
Even  though  the  Boylan  Style  bands  are  longer  than  the  Old  Style,  we  had  the  same  amount  of  difficulty 
applying  them. 


Old  Style 


Figure  1.  Styles  of  bands 
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After  I had  designed  these  bands  I discovered  that  field  researchers  use  a similar  band  style  for  wild 
greater  flamingos  {Phoenicopterus  ruber  roseus)  (Rendon  et  ah,  1 998)  and  American  flamingos  (Chris 
Brown,  pers.  comm.)  but  with  two  important  differences  (Field  Style:  Figure  1,  Table  1).  The  first 
difference  is  that  the  columnar  alphanumeric  code  is  orientated  vertically  rather  than  horizontally  and 
they  usually  have  no  line.  The  second  important  difference  is  the  amount  of  overlap.  The  Field  Style 
bands  have  a 12  mm  overlap,  whereas  the  Old  Style  and  Boylan  Style  bands  have  a 30  mm  overlap. 
This  difference  in  overlap  is  cmcial  to  solving  the  third  problem  of  applying  the  bands. 

Applying  Field  Style  bands  to  flamingos  is  made  easy  by  the  use  of  special  pliers  (Figure  2,  Rendon 
et  ah,  1998;  Chris  Brown,  pers.  comm.).  These  pliers  are  modified  snap  ring  pliers  and  previously 
were  used  by  mechanics.  The  pliers  will  not  work  with  bands  that  have  a 30  mm  overlap  but  the  bands 
with  a 12  mm  overlap  are  easy  to  apply  (Figure  3).  The  bands  do  not  need  to  be  warmed  before  they 
are  applied  and  application  takes  less  than  20  seconds  per  bird.  These  pliers  are  not  readily  available, 
however,  and  must  be  custom-made  (Chris  Brown,  pers.  comm.). 


Figure  2.  Banding  Pliers 


Figure  3.  Applying  band  to  flamingo  leg 
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Table  1.  Dimensions  of  the  band  designs  discussed 


Heiaht 

Overlap 

Height 
of  Numbers 

Inner  Diameter 

Chilean 

American 

Old  Style 

25  mm 

30  mm 

15  mm 

16  mm 

19  mm 

Boylan  Style 

43  mm 

30  mm 

15  mm 

1 6 mm 

19  mm 

Field  Style 

52  mm 

12  mm 

15  mm 

New  Zoo  Style 

43  mm 

12  mm 

1 5 mm 

1 6 mm 

19  mm 

Recommendation:  The  New  Zoo  Style  band  (Figure  1,  Table  1)  is  identical  to  the  Boylan  Style 
bands  but  the  overlap  has  been  reduced  to  12  mm.  This  band  is  easy  to  read  and  also  easy  to  apply. 
Birds  need  two  bands,  one  above  each  tibio-tarsal  joint  to  ensure  a band  is  always  visible.  Using  this 
band  design  and  the  special  pliers  makes  banding  flamingos  and  other  long-legged  wading  birds  a 
simple  task  rather  than  an  onerous  chore. 
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Nashville  AAZK  Chapter 

The  Nashville  Chapter  of  the  AAZK  was  offieially 
chartered  in  December  of  2001  and  staff  and 
volunteers  from  both  the  Nashville  Zoo  at 
Grassmere  and  Nashville  Zoo  Breeding  and 
Quarantine  Facility  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
upcoming  programs. 

Our  most  promising  program  is  our  'Junior 
Zookeepers.  With  this  program  we  are  not  only 
able  to  raise  funds  to  aid  conservation  efforts  but 
also  educate  10-14  year  olds  on  the  zookeeping 
profession. 

Our  first  funded  project  was  to  assist  the 
Madagascar  Fauna  Group  send  uniforms  to  staff 
members  at  Parc  Ivoloina  in  Madagascar.  We 
have  also  hosted  a series  of  presentations  on 
“Rodrigues  Fruit  Bat  SSP  Environmental 
Educator”,  “Sperm  Cryopreservation  and  Ovarian 
Hormone  Analysis  in  the  Diana  Moneky”  by 
visiting  speaker  Dr.  Carrie  Vance,  and 
“Conservation  and  Husbandry  of  Giant 
Anteaters”.  So  far  we  are  off  to  a great  start  and 
look  forward  to  the  upcoming  year. 

— Heather  Haigh,  President 

Editor  s note:  The  logo  adopted  by  the  Nashville 
Chapter  is  shown  at  the  right.  No  information 
was  provided  on  the  designer 

AAZK  Milwaukee  Chapter 

We  had  some  unfinished  business  that  was  finally 
taken  care  of  Last  October,  we  held  our  annual 
spaghetti  dinner,  but  we  had  not  decided  on  what 
to  do  with  the  proceeds.  It  has  been  decided  that 
the  money  will  go  to  the  Bonobo  in  the  Congo 
Fund,  run  by  Gay  Reinartz  of  our  Zoological 
Society.  Mr.  Inogwabini  Bila  Isia,  who  is  in  the 
Congo,  will  direct  the  project’s  operations. 

Our  officers  for  2002  are: 

President.. ...Karen  Rabideaux 

Vice  President Celi  Jeske 

Treasurer.. ...Lisa  Guglielmi 
Secretary..... Mark  Scheuber 
Liaison. ....Earl  Conteh-Morgan 

We  will  be  donating  $200  to  the  Massasauga  Fund 
which  will  support  the  Massasauga  Rattlesnake 
research  project  in  Necedah  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Wisconsin,  just  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Our  annual  Valentin’s  Day  bake  sale  netted 
$281.00  this  year  which  will  be  sent  to  AAZK 
National.  Many  goodies  were  produced  by  our 
many  bakers,  and  our  raffle  cakes. ..well,  took  the 
cake. 

—Earl  Conteh-Morgan,  Liaison 


Chapter 

Ifeius 

Notes 


Knoxville  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter 

Our  previous  Vice  President,  Marilyn  Aurand,  has 
left  employment  at  our  zoo.  We  have  elected  a 
new  Vice  President,  Roz  Gorseman. 

Our  officers  are  now  as  follows: 

President.. ...Teri-Lee  James 

Vice  President Roz  Gorseman 

Secretary..... Stephanie  White 

Treasurer Kelly  Creswell 

—Stephanie  White,  Secretary 

Utah  Chapter  of  AAZK 

Olympic  spirits  were  alight  in  Salt  Lake  City.  As 
for  the  Utah  Chapter,  things  are  already  starting 
to  heat  up  as  the  busy  season  approaches. 

The  year  200 1 was  a very  productive  and  exciting 
one  for  us.  Our  Chapter  distributed  over 
$16,1 20.00  to  a dozen  non-profit  and  conservation 
organizations.  Bowling  for  Rhinos  was  our  most 
successful  fundraiser  netting  over  $8,000.00.  We 
also  raised  close  to  $2000.00  for  the  Cheetah 
Conservation  Fund  at  our  Fifth  Annual  Cheetah 
Cha-Cha  event. 

Other  significant  donations  were  given  to:  Utah’s 
Hogle  Zoo’s  Behavioral  Enrichment  Department, 
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The  Nature  Conservancy  of  Utah,  Letlotlo  Animal 
Sanctuary  in  Botswana,  The  Wildlands  Project 
working  to  restore  the  natural  heritage  of  North 
America,  The  Turtle  Conservation  Project  in  Sri 
Lanka,  and  the  Thailand  Hombill  Project. 

We  also  donated  a generous  amount  to  help  send 
Dawn  Neptune,  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo’s  Behavioral 
Enrichment  Co-Coordinator,  to  the  annual 
Enrichment  Conference  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

We  have  big  plans  for  2002.  With  any  luck,  this 
will  be  our  most  successful  year  to  date. 


2002  officers  include: 

President Bethany  Lutz 

Vice  President Jill  Cox 

Secretary Amy  Seegmiller 

Treasurer Julee  Barrett 

Liaison Bill  Daly 


Arizona  Chapter  AAZK 

The  Arizona  AAZK  Chapter,  located  at  The 
Phoenix  Zoo,  has  adopted  a new  logo  (see  above). 
It  is  of  a native  Arizona  species  - the  Javalina  - 
also  known  as  the  peccary  (Pecari  tajacu 
sonoriensis).  It  was  designed  by  Phoenix  Zoo 
volunteer  Nancy  Lee  and  adopted  by  the  Chapter 
in  the  Fall  of  2001. 


Sacramento  Zoo  AAZK  Chapter  I 

New  officers  for  the  year  2002  are:  j 

President Keith  Gilchrist  I, 

Vice  President Kathy  Gee  i 

Secretary Sue  Johnson  S 

Treasurer Julie  Rosenthal 

In  2001,  the  Chapter  participated  in  Sacramento 
Zoo  events  by  setting  up  information  and  fund  | 
raising  tables  at  “White  Tuft  Day”  (baby 
chimpanzee  education).  Earth  Day,  the  Music  in  i 

the  Zoo  Summer  Concert  Series,  and  Holiday  || 

Magic.  I 


Cash  donations  were  made  to  the  Natural  j 
Resources  Defense  Council,  Bat  World  Sierra,  j 
Bowling  For  Rhinos,  “Small  Carnivore  i 
Conservation”  newsletter  (Belgium),  and  the  Jane 
Goodall  Institute’s  Sacramento  ChimpanZoo  i 
program.  ; 


The  Chapter  provided  travel  funds  for  a member 
to  organize  and  accompany  a nine-person  group- 
to  Laguna  San  Ignacio  in  Baja,  California  for  a 
five-day  trip  to  observe  gray  whales  in  their  winter 
mating  and  calving  grounds.  The  tour  operator, 
Baja  Discovery  in  San  Diego,  donated  $100  per 
person  to  the  Chapter. 

Patches  depicting  the  red  panda  were  sold  along 
with  Endangered  Species  Candy  Bars.  Anyone 
interested  in  purchasing  a patch  can  send  $5.00 
per  patch  to  Sacramento  Zoo  AAZK,  3930  West 
Land  Park  Drive,  Sacramento,  CA  95822.  Cost 
includes  postage.  For  questions,  email  either 
oranggirl@hotmail.com  or  mss_sue@hotmail.com< 
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The  Zoo  Outreach  Organization  (India)  is  again  offereing  some  beautiful  greeting  cards  which  feature 
species  found  in  South  Asia.  These  cards  sell  for  $10.00  (£8)  per  packet  of  12.  All  profits  will  go  to 
Z.0.0.  to  run  their  network,  training  and  conservation  workshops.  The  cards  depict  the  following 
species:  Sarus  Crane,  Asian  Elephant,  Indian  Cheetah,  Jungle  Fowl,  Tiger,  Nilgiri  Thar,  Gaur,  Atlas 
Moth,  Clouded  Leopard  (below).  Pale  Hedgehog,  Malabar  Gliding  Frog,  Great  Hornbill,  Sangai, 
Asian  Chameleon,  Sweetlip  Fish,  Common  Hoopoe,  Indian  Tiger,  Asian  Painted  Bat,  Tamil  Lacewing, 
Hedgehog  Seahorse  and  Lion-talced  Macaque.  You  can  order  any  grouping  of  12  that  you  want 
(pending  availability).  You  may  view  the  cards  in  full  color  and  place  an  order  at  their  website  at 
http://www.zooreach.org-just  click  on  the  frog  on  the  home  page.  Want  to  know  more  about  Z.O.O.? 
Check  out  their  website  or  email  at  zooreach @vsnl.com< 


REMINDER 

Three  Types  of  Data  Transfer  Forms  Available  from  AAZK 

Just  a reminder  that  three  different  types  of  data  transfer  forms  are  available  to  requesting  institutions 
from  AAZK  at  no  charge.  These  forms  are  designed  to  be  used  whenever  an  animal  is  shipped  from 
one  facility  to  another  so  that  important  information  on  that  animal  can  be  passed  on  to  the  receiving 
keeper  and  veterinary  staffs. 

The  following  forms  are  available  by  contacting  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  1-800-242-4519  (U.S.)  and 
1-80Q-468-1966  (Canada),  or  by  emailing  your  request  to  aazkoffice(^kscable.com< 

•Animal  Data  Transfer  Form  (ADTForm)  - includes  information  on  diet,  reproductive 
history,  general  medical  history/physical  conditions,  and  enclosure/maintenance  data 
on  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

• Enrichment  Data  Transfer  Form  (EDTForm)  - includes  information  on  behavioral  history, 
enrichment  currently  used  and  how  implemented  (food,  exhibit,  artificial,  etc.),  safety 
concerns  for  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

• Operant  Conditioning  Data  Transfer  Form  (OCDTForm)  - includes  general  background 

information,  training  specifications,  training  schedule,  behaviors  trained  and  methods 
used  for  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

These  forms  are  provided  free  of  charge  as  a professional  courtesy  of  AAZK,  Inc.  We  encourage  all 
zoos,  aquaria  and  other  animal  care  facilities  to  adopt  the  use  of  these  forms  when  shipping  animals. 
We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  following  institutions  for  assisting  in  the  printing  expenses  for  these 
forms:  Columbus  Zoo  (ADTForm),  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum  (EDTForm),  and  Disney’s  Animal 
Kingdom  (OCDTForm). 


MOVIIVG? 

Please  let  us  know  when  you  change  your  address!  It  now  costs  AAZK  99 
cents  every  time  an  AKF  is  returned  because  of  an  incorrect  address.  Call 
1-800-242-4519  (U.S.)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada)  or  e-mail 
aazkoffice@kscable.com  to  report  your  new  address. 
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By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Curator 
Little  Rock  Zoo,  Little  Rock,  AR 


Question 

What  can  be  done  to  deter  or  prepare  for  the  terrorist  event?  (Part  IV) 

Comments 

In  this  final  installment  of  this  particular  paper  series,  lets  presume  that  a terrorist  event  has  occurred 
at  or  near  your  facility.  This  immediately  jumps  to  the  inevitable  question  of  “What  should  we  do?” 
My  counter-response  is  “What  have  you  done?”  By  that  I mean  what  has  the  facility  done  to  prepare 
in  a proactive  way  through  research,  communication,  inter-agency  relationships,  and  training  to  prepare 
for  the  possible  event. 

Crisis  events  fall  into  numerous  categories  and  while  animal  escapes  and  natural  disasters  seem  to 
dominate  the  scene,  this  situation  is  not  unlike  those  events.  In  short,  thinking  about  the  possibility, 
considering  your  options,  and  looking  at  the  budget  is  all  well  and  good,  but  have  you  actually  done 
something  tangible  in  regards  to  preparation.  If  s proactive  to  talk,  discuss,  and  consider  options,  still 
if  s far  better  to  prepare. 

The  first  question  that  inevitably  arises  is  one  of  an  associated  fiscal  cost.  In  truth,  that  is  relevant  and 
prudent  management.  However,  in  my  experience  almost  any  governmental  or  law  enforcement  agency 
is  more  than  happy  to  assist  you  in  training  as  a professional  courtesy  and  usually  all  it  takes  is  a 
telephone  call  to  start  the  wheels  in  motion.  Their  perception  is  one  of  an  interested  party  that  is  taking 
the  situation  seriously  and  appreciates  their  expertise.  Conversely  they  also  realize  that  if  your 
organization  is  trained,  it’s  one  less  response  call  in  a crisis,  in  that  you  already  have  a handle  on  the 
situation. 

Advance  Planning 

•Seek  professional  assistance  from  law  enforcement  and  governmental  agencies  in  your  area.  Ask 
them  for  suggestions  and  staff  lectures. 

•Offer  these  individuals  a guided  site  tour  to  familiarize  them  with  your  facility  and  ask  for 
recommendations. 

•Contact  your  emergency  services  of  Fire  and  EMT’s.  Ask  them  to  tour  your  facility  and  make 
recommendations  to  promote  access  and  communication. 

•Develop  an  on-going  relationship  with  Police,  Fire,  and  EMT’s. 

•Evaluate  the  role  your  Visitor  Services  and  Security  staff  will  play. 

•Evaluate  the  role  your  Animal  Management  staff  will  play. 
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•Develop  a contingency  plan. 

•Develop  an  evacuation  plan  - public,  staff,  and  animals. 

•Develop  an  emergency  secondary  site  for  animal  holding. 

•Evaluate  how  you  will  handle  human  triage. 

•Evaluate  how  you  will  handle  animal  triage. 

•Procure  the  appropriate  emergency  equipment. 

•Conduct  quarterly  drills. 

•Develop  maps  denoting  fire  hydrants,  entrances,  and  cut-off  points  for  water,  natural  gas,  and  electrical 
service.  Also,  make  sure  the  appropriate  tools  are  in  place  and  not  pilfered. 

•Develop  alternate  forms  of  electrical  and  water  supply  for  your  animals. 

•Develop  a relationship  with  your  Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP)  for  post-traumatic  counseling 
for  your  staff. 

Public  Relations  and  Media 

•Establish  an  on-going  relationship  with  local  newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  television  networks. 
•Offer  them  on  site  tours  of  your  facility  including  behind  the  scenes  tours. 

•Nurture  that  relationship  with  the  media,  and  keep  them  involved. 

•Develop  a media  policy. 

•Develop  a series  of  prepared  statements  for  every  reasonable  contingency. 

•Designate  a spokesperson  that  is  the  primary  media  contact. 

•Develop  an  on-site  location  for  publicized  press  releases. 

•Tour  the  site  with  the  media  technicians  to  insure  that  you  can  meet  their  needs  and  if  not,  what  will 
it  take. 

•Provide  timely  updates  through  press  conferences  and  releases. 

•Provide  on-going  media  tours  of  the  facility  in  action. 

•Provide  on-going  media  tours  of  the  facility  during  the  recovery  period  and  let  the  public  know  that 
you’re  still  there  and  can  use  their  support  through  volunteerism  and  donations. 

•Publicize  the  re-building  effort;  never  let  them  forget  that  our  profession  is  all  about  the  staff 
commitment  to  the  animals. 

In  times  of  crisis  our  resolve  as  animal  professionals  will  be  sorely  tested.  Still,  I have  every  confidence 
after  living  with  the  terrorist  threat  on  a personal  level  that  people  can  and  will  be  at  there  best  in 
resolve  and  response  to  a crisis  of  this  nature.  In  the  midst  of  our  daily  lives  let  us  not  forget  the 
victims  of  September  1 1 or  our  friends  and  loved  ones  who  are  at  war  so  far  from  home  fighting  the 
terrorist  threat. 

Next  Month:  A Zoo  Keeper  is  being  attacked  in  a cat  holding  area,  what  would  you  do? 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments  on  previously  published 
materials,  please  send  them  to  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  Attn: 
Reactions//!  ATF. 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology,  and  wildlife 
management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.S.  in  wildlife  management  and  post-graduate 
studies  in  zoology.  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant,  Shoot  Team  Leader,  ERT  Member,  Large  Mammal 
Keeper,  Senior  Keeper,  and  Zoo  Curator  at  various  zoological  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis 
management  in  zoological  institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/First  Aid  Instructor.) 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent  data  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks/AKF,  3601  SJV  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614- 
2054.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available,  and  when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind 
that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not  receive  their  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and fax  or  e-mail  listings  of positions  which  become  available  close 
to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  Fax  is  (785)  273-1980;  e-mail:  akfeditor@kscable.com<  We  are  no 
longer  located  at  the  Topeka  Zoo,  so  please  note  new  address  to  avoid  delays  in  processing. 

Animal  Keeper  - Herpetology  Department -The  Baltimore  Zo<?...Responsible  for  the  daily  husbandry/' 
propagation  of  the  Herpetology  Colleetion  and  the  maintenance  of  exhibits  and  facilities.  Candidates 
should  possess  strong  exhibitry  skills,  familiarity  with  filtration  systems,  and  the  abilities  and  experience 
necessary  to  contribute  to  the  design  of  a new  facility.  A bachelor’s  degree  in  an  appropriate  field  is 
preferred,  although  equivalent  experience  may  be  substituted.  A valid  driver’s  liscense  is  required. 
Please  send  a cover  letter,  resume,  and  three  (3)  references  to  Anthony  Wisnieski,  Curator  of  Reptiles 
and  Amphibians,  Baltimore  Zoo,  Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore,  MD  21217.  (EOE) 

Zoo  Keeper  Area  /...Must  have  at  least  one  (1)  year’s  experience  working  in  a hands-on  elephant 
program.  Will  work  with  three  African  females  as  well  as  numerous  African  hoofstock  and  primates. 
Area  is  undergoing  extensive  renovations  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  next  twelve  months.  Benefits 
plus  salary.  Range  $16,500  to  $21,000  depending  upon  education  and  experience.  Send  resumes  to 
Dave  Wetzel,  General  Curator,  Jackson  Zoological  Park,  2918  W.  Capitol  Street,  Jackson,  MS  39209 
or  fax  to  601-352-2594  or  email  dlwetzel@msn.com.  Position  will  remain  open  until  filled. 

Zookeeper. ..Wdi^^y  Hollow  Zoo,  San  Jose,  CA  is  accepting  applications  for  FT/PT  Zookeeper  positions. 
We  are  looking  for  individuals  who  have  had  paid  experience  working  in  a zoo,  ability  to  work  in  a 
harmonious  manner  with  staff,  volunteers  and  supervisors  and  work  any  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
week.  Responsible  for  daily  routine  of  animal  husbandry',  luaintenance  of  exhibit  and  off-exhibit 
areas,  record  keeping,  assisting  in  veterinary  procedures  and  behavioral  enrichment.  Prefer  AS/BS 
degree  in  biology/zoology.  Salary:  $26,628-$32,364  annually  plus  excellent  benefits.  Please  mail 
your  resuiue  and  cover  letter  to:  Gregg  Owens,  Zoo  Manager,  Happy  Hollow  Park  & Zoo,  1300 
Senter  Road,  San  Jose,  Ca  95112.  Open  until  filled. 

Zookeeper...T\\Q  Nashville  Zoo  at  Grassmere  is  currently  accepting  applications  to  fill  two  new 
zookeeper  positions  in  the  Mammal  Department.  Qualified  applicants  will  have  experience  in  exotic 
animal  care  and/or  a degree  in  zoology,  biology  or  a related  field.  Responsibilities  include  all  areas  of 
animal  husbandry,  exhibit  maintenance  and  record  keeping.  Applicants  should  have  excellent  verbal 
and  written  communication  skills  and  a willingness  to  interact  positively  with  the  public.  Resumes 
must  be  received  by  22April  2002  and  may  be  sent  to:  Sara  Riger,  Nashville  Zoo  at  Grassmere,  3777 
Nolensville  Road,  Nashville,  TN  372 1 1 or  faxed  to  (6 1 5)  746-3908. 

Bird  Trainer. Tracy  Aviary  is  seeking  an  extraordinary  individual  interested  in  becoming  part  of 
a small,  but  dynamic  and  innovative  training  team  for  our  exciting  and  educational  “Birds  of  a Feather” 
Bird  Show.  The  Bird  Trainer  will  be  part  of  the  team  presenting  our  on-grounds  summer  show,  as  well 
as  outreach  shows  during  the  school  year.  Responsibilities  will  also  include  daily  care,  weighing, 
diet  preparation,  training  and  exhibit  maintenance  for  over  25  species  of  birds  ranging  from  raptors 
andparrots  to  pelicans  and  hornbills.  The  successful  applicant  will  be  outgoing,  creative,  confident, 
self-motivated,  and  work  well  independently,  as  well  as  with  others  (including  adult  and  youth 
volunteers).  A good  stage  presence  and  the  ability  to  work  well  in  a fast-paced  environment  are  also 
required.  A theater  background,  or  just  a desire  to  be  a ham,  is  encouraged.  This  full-time  position 
requires  a bachelor’s  degree  in  biology,  zoology,  environmental  / science  education,  or  a related  field; 
at  least  2 years  of  experience  with  bird  training,  positive  reinforcement  training  techniques,  and 
behavioral  enrichment;  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Tracy  Aviary,  attn:  Sharon  Dale,  589  East  1300  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84105. 

Zookeeper...\)XQiQV  AZ/BS  degree  in  biology/zoology-rerlated  field  and  four  (4)  years  full-time  paid 
experience  in  zoological  institution.  Ability  to  work  in  a harmonious  manner  with  staff,  volunteers 
and  supervisors,  work  any  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  Responsible  for  daily  routine  of  animal 
husbandry,  maintenance  of  exhibit  and  off-exhibit  area,  record  keeping,  and  assistingin  veterinary 
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practices.  Daily  management  of  mammals.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience;  starting  range 
$24,000  to  $28,000  plus  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Cougar  Mountain  Zoo,  19525  SE  54th, 
Issaquah,  WA  98027;  Fax  (425)392-1076.  Attn:  Administrator.  Position  open  until  filled. 

Primate  Caregiver. .. Mindy' ^ Memory  Primate  Sanctuary  is  seeking  an  experieneed  live-in  primate 
caregiver  to  assist  the  Director  with  all  facets  of  animal  care  and  shelter  management.  This  is  an 
unpaid  position  but  a furnished  efficiency  apartment  and  utilities  are  provided.  The  earegiver  will 
work  with  a variety  of  monkey  species,  including  Herpes-B  positive  macaques.  Responsibilities  will 
inelude  diet  preparation  and  feeding,  enclosure  and  grounds  cleaning  and  maintenance,  careful  animal 
observation  and  reeord  keeping,  assisting  in  any  needed  medical  procedures,  and  providing  daily 
enrichment.  The  position  will  also  include  public  relations,  fundraising,  training  and  supervision  of 
volunteers,  and  assistance  with  various  administrative  tasks,  as  needed.  The  caregiver  will  be  trained 
in  all  aspects  of  running  a primate  shelter  and  may  be  called  upon  to  oversee  operations  by  themselves 
on  occasion. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  a mature,  highly  motivated,  earing  self-starter  with  a strong  knowledge 
of  primatology  and  several  years  experience  in  primate  eare,  ineluding  working  in  bio-hazardous 
conditions.  They  should  possess  a genuine  love  for  animals  and  an  enthusiasm  for  contributing  to 
their  daily  well-being.  They  should  be  able  to  quickly  learn  the  daily  routine  and  the  normal  condition 
and  behavior  of  eaeh  monkey  individual.  Good  observation  and  organization  skills  are  a must,  as  is 
the  ability  and  willingness  to  assume  increasing  responsibility.  The  individual  must  be  unafraid  of 
hard  work,  and  able  to  work  outdoors  under  any  weather  eonditions,  performing  any  necessary  task, 
often  with  very  little  help.  The  individual,  after  completion  of  a training  period,  should  be  able  to 
assess  the  daily  needs  of  the  monkeys  and  the  facility  and  act  accordingly  without  having  to  be  told 
what  to  do  or  closely  monitored. They  should  be  able  to  supervise  the  work  of  volunteers  while 
maintaining  their  own  work  schedule,  and  display  professionalism  in  all  dealings  with  the  general 
public.  Some  knowledge  of  eomputers  is  preferred.  All  references  will  be  checked.  Negative  TB  test 
required. 

For  more  information  on  the  sanctuary  see  our  website:  http://www.mindysmem.org<  Please  send 
resume,  letter  of  interest,  and  work  and  personal  references  to:  Mindy’s  Memory  Primate  Sanctuary, 
P.O.  Box  134,  Newcastle,  OK  73065;  or  you  ean  send  these  by  email:  mindysmem@aol.com< 

Zoo  /jTggpgr... Responsible  for  the  eare,  feeding,  maintenance,  and  observation  for  health  and 
reproduction  of  a variety  of  zoo  animals  at  the  Chaffee  Zoological  Gardens  of  Fresno.  Requires:  One 
(1)  year  experience  in  the  care,  handling,  and  feeding  of  animals  in  a zoo  setting.  Twelve  semester 
units  of  accredited  college  level  course  work  in  animal  seienee,  zoology,  biology,  wildlife  management, 
or  closely  related  field  may  be  substituted  for  six  (6)  months  of  required  experience.  Knowledge  of 
behavioral  enhancement  of  exhibits,  setting  up  breeding  conditions,  and  specialized  requirements  of 
raising  young  is  desirable.  Applieations  may  be  obtained  from  City  of  Fresno  Personnel  Services 
Department,  2600  Fresno  St.,  Fresno,  CA  93721,  (559)  498-1575.  Salary  range:  $2,089  - $2, 542/mo. 
Filing  deadline  is  5:00  p.m.,  Friday,  10  May  2002.  Job  bulletin  and  application  can  also  be  found 
on  the  website  @www.ei.fresno.ea..us.  POSTMARKS  ARE  NOT  ACCEPTED.  EOE. 

Curator  o f Education. ..Responsible  for  the  establishment  and  implementation  of  programs  and 
procedures  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  zoomobile,  docent  training,  guided  tours,  and  teaching 
of  wildlife  conservation  classes  at  the  Chafee  Zoological  Gardens  of  Fresno.  Requires:  Graduation 
from  an  accredited  eollege  or  university  with  a Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Education,  Zoology,  Biology, 
Wildlife  Management,  or  closely  related  field  and  one  (1)  year  of  paid  teaehing  experience  in  an  AZA 
accredited  zoo.  Additional  qualifying  experience  may  be  substituted  for  the  required  education  on  a 
year-for-year  basis.  Possession  of  a valid  California  Driver’s  License  required  at  time  of  appointment. 
Applieations  may  be  obtained  from  City  of  Fresno  Personnel  Services  Department,  2600  Fresno  St., 
Fresno,  CA  93721,  (559)  498-1575.  Salary  range:$3,437  - $4,181/mo.  Filing  deadline  is  5:00  p.m., 
Tuesday,  April  30,  2002.  Job  bulletin  and  application  can  also  be  found  on  the  website 
@www.ci.fresno.ca..us.  POSTMARKS  ARE  NOT  ACCEPTED.  EOE. 
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Environmental  Education  Intern...  Fossil  Rim  Wildlife  Center  is  a 1500-acre  facility,  in  Glen  Rose,  TX, 
that  manages  animals  in  peril,  including  12  endangered  species.  The  public  is  allowed  to  view  the  animals 
from  their  car,  on  a 10-mile  paved  drive  and  on  behind-the-scenes  tours  with  a trained  naturalist/guide  or 
intern.  Most  of  the  animals  (giraffe,  zebra,  etc.)  are  free  to  roam  on  large  pastures.  School  and  scout  groups 
come  for  the  day  or  they  stay  overnight.  Education  interns  learn  to  do  guided  tours  for  familes  making  use 
of  1 2 passenger  vans  and  smaller  jeeps.  They  also  work  with  school  and  scout  groups  in  a variety  of  learning 
activities.  They  present  short  lessons  on  chemical  capture  techiques,  radio  telemetry  methods,  poisonous 
arthropods,  natural  dyes  and  inks,  fossils,  and  much  more.  This  wide  variety  of  teaching  opportunities  and 
educational  training  provides  the  education  intern  with  an  exciting  array  of  new  skills  and  experiences. 
Training  is  provided  by  the  education  staff  Contact  Richard  Ashley,  Ph.D.,  at  Fossil  Rim  Wildlife  Center, 
2155  County  Road  2008,  Glen  Rose,  TX  76043.  (254)  897-2960  ext.  205,  FAX  (254)  897-3785  or  email 
ricka(@fossilrim.org<  The  deadline  for  summer  internships  is  30  April  2002. 

Alaska  SeaLife  Center  Internship  (Animal  Husbandry  - Avian  Department)...The  Alaska  SeaLife  Center,  a 
non-profit  organization  in  Seward,  Alaska,  is  accepting  applications  for  internship  opportunities  in  the  avian 
department.  The  Alaska  SeaLife  Center  is  dedicated  to  understanding  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
marine  ecosystem  of  Alaska  through  research,  rehabilitation  and  public  education.  This  is  a full  time  position 
for  twelve  weeks,  available  year-round.  This  position  introduces  basic  animal  care  and  husbandry  techniques; 
duties  include  ( 50%)  assisting  in  the  daily  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Center’s  avian  collection  and  (50%) 
assisting  the  Education  Department.  Applicants  must  be  currently  enrolled  in  an  accredited  college  or 
university  with  a primary  area  of  study  in  Biology,  Zoology,  Psychology  or  other  animal  related  field. 
Recent  college  graduates  may  also  apply.  Applicants  must  have  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively; 
understand  and  follow  written  and  oral  instruction;  have  a good  sense  of  balance  in  order  to  maneuver 
around  the  exhibits  and  holding  areas;  able  to  lift  40  pounds;  able  to  adapt  to  an  ever-changing  work 
environment;  and  available  to  work  weekends  and  holidays.  Public  speaking  skills  are  highly  encouraged. 
This  is  an  unpaid  position,  housing  and/or  a food  stipend  may  be  available  for  a limited  number  of  candidates. 
Interns  are  responsible  for  all  travel  expenses.  Inquire  with  Annette  D’Alessandro,  Intern  Coordinator, 
Alaska  SeaLife  Center,  P.O.  Box  1329,  Seward,  AK  99664;  Phone:  (907)224-6343  Fax:  (907)224-6320 
Web  Site:  www.alaskasealife.org 

Reptile  Internsltip...l\\Q  Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  a nonprofit  organization,  is  seeking  a student  intern  for 
the  2002  fall  season.  The  zoo  is  an  educational  exhibit,  reptile  breeding  and  venom  research  facility  located 
near  Kentucky’s  Red  River  Gorge  and  Natural  Bridge  State  Park.  The  intern  will  assist  in  the  captive 
maintenance  of  the  zoo’s  reptile  collection,  collect  admissions  to  the  exhibit,  give  interpretive  talks  and 
interact  with  the  public,  assist  with  educational  outreach  programs,  and  perform  other  duties  as  assigned. 
In  addition,  the  intern  will  be  responsible  for  the  completion  of  at  least  one  research  project  related  to  the 
field  of  herpetology.  The  intern  will  not  be  involved  in  the  handling  of  any  venomous  reptiles.  Desirable 
qualifications  include  a willingness  to  handle  snakes  and  other  reptiles  on  a daily  basis,  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  with  people,  writing  skills,  orientation  to  details,  and  self-motivation.  Students  majoring  in  the 
biological  or  natural  sciences  are  preferred.  Former  interns  have  arranged  for  academic  credit  with  their 
colleges  or  universities.  Benefits  include  experience  with  the  most  extensive  and  diverse  collection  of  - 
snakes  in  the  area,  housing,  and  $55/week  to  cover  expenses.  Personal  transportation  is  recommended. 
Starting  dates  are  flexible,  but  a minimum  commitment  of  three  months  covering  SPRING  ( March  - May) 
or  SUMMER  ( June  - August),  or  FALL  ( September  - November)  is  required.  To  apply  send  a cover  letter, 
resume,  and  at  least  2 (preferably  3)  references  to:Kristen  Wiley,  Internship  Coordinator,  Kentucky  Reptile 
Zoo,  200  L & E Railroad,  Slade,  KY  40376  Or  send  via  email  to  kyreptil(^mailhost.mis.net<  Deadline  for 
Fall  internship  is  1 June  2002. 


Positions  posted  with  AAZK,  Inc.  may  also  be  found  on 
our  website  at  www.aazk.org 

Also,  you  may  want  to  check  out  the  AZA  Member  Institution  Job  listings 
at  http://www.aza.org 
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AAZK  Membership  Application  check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  

Address  

City State/Province  Zip 


U,S.  Members 


Canadian  Members 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


$35.00  Professional 

Paid  Animal  Care  Professional 

$30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 

$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 
Contributing/U.S. 


$100.00  or  up 
InstitutionalAJ.S. 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

International  Members 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  U.S.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


□ $35.00  Professional 

Paid  Animal  Care  Professional 

$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 


□ 

□ 

□ 


$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 


$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 


Library  Only 

35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 

Zoo  Address  

Title  

Work  Area  


I^J  My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD VISA  Card  # - - - 

Name  on  card  Expiration  date  

Signature  

Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  3601  S.W.  29th,  Suite  133  Topeka,  KS  66614. 
Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY.  Membership 
includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for  free  admission 
to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

PRINTED  IN  U.S.A. 

© 2002  AAZK,  INC. 
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S^bout  the  Cover,,,,, 

This  month’s  cover  features  a male  Slow  Loris  (Nycticebus  coucang)  called  “Houdini”  because  of  his 
escaping  skills.  He  is  exhibited  with  a female  in  the  nocturnal  Bulling  in  Wild  Asia  at  the  Lee  Richardson 
Zoo  in  Garden  City,  KS.  He  is  shown  grasping  his  favorite  food,  a slice  of  banana.  These  small,  furry 
primates  are  arboreal  and  dwell  high  in  the  forests  of  southeast  Asia.  They  have  several  unusual  features 
including  a claw  on  the  second  toe  of  the  hind  foot  which  is  used  to  find  insects  in  trees,  and  a shortened  toe 
on  their  front  and  hind  feet  which  allows  a wide  grasp  for  climbing  branches.  This  species  also  posseses  a 
“tooth  comb’’  for  grooming.  Surprisingly  these  adorable,  soft  creatures  can  be  deadly.  They  secrete  a 
substance  from  their  forearms  that  is  toxic  and  their  saliva  also  causes  severe  reactions  in  humans,  including 
death.  Their  population  continues  to  dwindle  as  they  are  captured  for  the  pet  trade  and  used  in  Thailand 
for  a strength  potion  requiring  a slow  loris  head  to  float  in  the  alcoholic  brew.  This  cover  was  done' by 
Micala  Teetzen,  formerly  an  animal  keeper  at  Lee  Richardson  Zoo  who  is  now  working  on  her  Zoo  Science 
degree  at  Friends  University  in  Wichita,  KS  and  volunteering  at  the  Sedgwick  County  Zoo.  Thanks,  Micala! 

Animol  Keepers’  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be  typed 
or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts  on  a disk  as 
well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - Microsoft  Word  or 
Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All  illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and 
tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 
8.5”  (Hem  X 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the  text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in 
the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific  name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal 
name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use  metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements 
(standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis).  Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month- 
year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour  clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  black  and  white 
or  color  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm] ) are  accepted.  Clearly  marked  captions  should 
accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit  on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication.  Articles 
of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals  who  serve 
as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  publish 
articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments  at  the  discretion 
of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation  unless  approval  is 
requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and  FAX  contributions  of  late- 
breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows.  However,  long  articles  must  be 
sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468-1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 


Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates  and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy  of 
the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal  may  be 
ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 

E-Mail  Addresses:  You  may  reach  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  AAZK  Administrative  Offices  at: 
aazkoffice@kscable.com<  You  may  reach  Susan  Chan  and  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  at: 
akfeditor@kscable.com< 


AAZK  Website  Address:  www.aazk.org 
BFR  Website:  http://.bfr.aazk.org 
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Scoops  & Scuttlebutt 

Call  forPapers  for  1st  International  Congress  on  Zookeeping 

The  organizing  committee  of  the  first-ever  international  conference  on  zookeeping 
have  issued  a Call  for  Papers.  The  conference  will  be  held  from  4-8  October  2003  at 
Vogelpark  Avifauna  in  The  Netherlands.  This  conference  is  a joint  effort  by  AAZK, 

The  Australasian  Society  of  Zoo  Keeping  (ASZK),  The  Association  of  British  Wild 
Animal  Keepers  (ABWK),  the  Dutch  Zoo  Keeper  Association  (Harpij);  The  German 
Zoo  Keeper  Association  (BdZ),  the  Iberian  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  (AICAS),  and  the  French 
Zoo  Keeper  Association  (ASFA).  It  is  being  assisted  in  its  coordination  by  AAZK  International 
Outreach  Chair  Jeannette  Beranger  of  the  Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo. 

The  organizers  of  this  landmark  meeting  invite  submissions  of  abstracts  on  all  aspects  of  zoos  and 
zookeeping.  The  conference  program  will  include  oral  and  poster  presentations,  video  sessions  and 
workshops.  The  conference  language  is  English.  Abstracts  for  oral  and  poster  presentations  should 
be  written  in  English  and  be  no  more  than  600  words  long.  Short  drescriptions  of  five-minute  video 
presentations  on  enrichment,  enclosure  design,  husbandry  techniques,  and  specific  collections  are 
welcomed. 

Abstracts  should  be  submitted  to:  Andrew  Bagnall,  ICZ  Programme,  Chester  Zoo,  Caughall  Road, 
Upton-by  Chester,  Chester  CH2  ILH,  United  Kingdom.  Or  they  may  be  emailed  in  RTF  or  MS 
WORD  format  marked  “ICZ  Programme”  to:  a.bagnall@chesterzoo.co.uk<  If  you  have  specific 
questions  about  the  programme,  contact  Andrew  at  the  above  email.  Deadline  for  submissions  is  30 
September  2002. 

For  more  information  on  the  conference  visit  http://es.geocities.com/jxarles/ 


Thanks  for  the  Support!  AAZK  Chapter  Makes  Donation 

The  AAZK  Board  of  Directors  and  the  AAZK  Administrative  Office  staff  thank  the  Orange  County 
AAZK  (Santa  Ana  Zoo)  for  their  donation  of  $50.00  to  the  Conservation,  Preservation  and  Restoration 
Fund,  which  helps  fund  the  CPR  grants  program  and  other  conservation  projects  of  the  Association. 
Such  donations  make  it  possible  for  the  Association  to  carry  out  its  projects  and  further  the  mission  of 
AAZK,  Inc. 

AAZK  Announces  Availability  of  Granting  Programs 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  announces  the  availability  of  two  granting  opportunities: 
The  Conservation,  Preservation  and  Restoration  (CPR)  Grant  - This  $1,000.00  grant  is  designed  to 
encourage  and  support  efforts  in  conservation  conducted  by  keepers  and  aquarists  in  zoological  parks 
and  aquariums  around  the  world.  Members  of  AAZK,  Inc.  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to  apply  and 
receive  this  grant.  The  member  MUST  have  an  active  role  in  the  conservation  effort  submitted  for 
consideration.  The  division  of  this  grant  between  two  projects  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  CPR  committee. 
Funds  are  made  available  only  after  a progress  report  and  receipts  have  been  submitted. 

The  Zoo  Keeper  Grants  in  Research  - Two  $1,000.00  grants  are  funded  annually  to  encourage  and 
support  noninvasive  research  conducted  by  keepers  in  zoo  and  aquarium  settings.  The  principal 
investigator  MUST  be  a full-time  keeper  and  a member  of  AAZK,  Inc.  in  good  standing. 

Deadline  for  application  submission  for  either  grant  option  is  01  June  2002.  Successful  grant  recipients 
will  be  announced  at  the  AAZK  National  Conference  in  Kansas  City,  Fall  2002.  The  grant  cycle  runs 
from  0 1 January  2002  to  3 1 December  2002.  For  further  information  or  an  application  see  the  AAZK 
Website  at  www.aazk.org  , or  contact  Jan  Reed-Smith,  AAZK  Grants  Committees’  Chair,  John  Ball 
Zoo,  1 300  W.  Fulton,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49504,  jrsotter@iserv.net.  Fax:  616-335-3907.  Please  specify 
which  grant  program  you  are  interested  in. 
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New  AAZK  Message  Board  Announced--Trv  It  Out! 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  announce  the  formation  of  a new  message  board  for  the  Association.  The 
address  is:  http://groups.yahoo.com/group/AAZK.  We  are  offering  the  message  board  on  a trial  basis 
for  three  months  to  see  if  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  membership.  At  the  end  of  the  three-month  period 
a poll  will  be  held  to  see  if  the  message  board  meets  your  needs,  so  please  feel  free  to  sign  up.  This 
message  board  holds  many  possibilities  for  the  Association  as  there  is  a calendar  function,  the  ability 
to  do  polls,  to  upload  files  of  interest,  a section  for  photos,  a chat  function,  and  a database  function  as 
well.  To  use  the  board  currently  does  require  that  you  sign  up  thereby  insuring  an  open  discussion  of 
topics  pertaining  to  our  field,  namely  zookeeping.  We  look  forward  to  your  input  and  enjoy  the 
message  board.  Denise  Wagner,  AAZK  Board  Member 

Bowling  for  Rhinos  CD  Available 

BFR  Chair  Patty  Pearthree  has  anounced  that  Chapters/Institutions  hosting  BFR  events  can  now  request 
a BFR  CD.  This  is  a multimedia  CD  which  includes  a BFR  slide'-presentation  along  with  the  script, 
the  1 0-minute  Lewa  promo  CD  with  David  Attenboro  as  the  narrator,  and  a 20-minute  video  on  Ujunj 
Kulon  and  Indonesia,  along  with  a screen  saver  slide  show.  This  is  free  to  any  participating  AAZK 
Chapter  or  institution  which  is  sponsoring  a BFR  event  in  2002.  Please  contact  Patty  at  3 1 8 Montibello 
Dr.,  Cary,  NC  27513-2479;  call  (919)  678-0449;  or  e-mail  her  at  ppear3(@aazk.org< 

PJC  ^00  Animal  Technology  Program 

The  Pensacola  Juniot  College  zoo  animal  technology  program  is  now  acepting  applications  for  entry 
in  August  2002.  This  is  a two-year  associate  of  science  degree  program  offered  as  a cooperative  effort 
of  PJC  and  The  ZOO  in  Gulf  Breeze,  FL.  Our  program  includes  general  education,  a comprehensive 
series  of  academic  courses  in  animal  biology,  specialized  zoo  topic  courses,  and  practical  animal  care, 
medical  husbandry,  and  exhibit  repairs  skills  courses.  Application  packet  may  be  obtained  from  the 
PJC  biology  department  secretary  at  (850)  484- 1 1 68  or  on  the  web  at  http://www.pjc.cc.fl.us/academics/ 
departments/deptbio.asp  and  further  information  is  available  by  contacting  Joyce  Kaplan,  PJC  Zootech 
Director,  at  jkaplan(^pjc.cc.fl.us  or  by  calling  (850)  484-1 164. 

Michigan  State  University  Offers  Zoo  & Aquarium  Science  Program 

Michigan  State  University  developed  their  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Sciences  program  in  1 997  in  conjuction 
with  the  AZA.  It  is  the  first  joint  program  between  a major  university  and  the  AZA  to  get  a Bachelor 
of  Sciences  degree  in  Zoology  with  a concentration  in  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Sciences.  Internships  at 
participating  AZA-accredited  zoos  are  required  for  the  degree  as  well.  MSU  also  offers  a professional's 
masters  degree  in  Zoo  Management.  If  you  would  like  more  information,  checkout  their  website  at 
www.zas.msu. ediK  or  call  The  Zoology  Department  office  number  at  (517)  355-4640. 

Info  on  All-Male  Captive  Primate  Groups  Sought 

I am  currently  undertaking  a study  on  all-male  primate  groups  in  part  fulfillment  of  my  MSc  in  primate 
conservation.  This  study  has  the  support  of  the  Federation  of  Zoological  Gardens  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Research  Group,  E.A.Z.A  and  the  Durrell  Wildlife  Conservation  Trust.  I am  trying  to  get  as 
many  examples,  past  and  present,  of  any  all-male  primate  groups  (containing  two  or  more  males)  that 
have  been  in  existence.  The  aims  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  all-  male  primate 
groups  as  a useful  captive  management  tool,  evaluating  what  factors  are  important  in  affecting  the 
success  of  the  group.  Anyone  who  has  worked  with  and/or  is  working  with  all-male  primate  groups, 
please  contact  me  on  stella.norcup@durrell.org  so  that  I could  send  and/or  email  a questionnaire  for 
your  input. 
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rom 


the  Executive  Directoi 


The  Board  of  Directors  recently  concluded  our  Mid-Year  meeting,  held  this  year  in  Kansas  City.  We 
had  a chance  to  sit  down  again  with  our  teammates  from  AZA  and  make  definitive  progress  towards 
our  goal  of  creating  a career  development  course  for  zoo  keepers,  within  the  AZA  Training  Academy. 

Some  of  us  had  a chance  to  visit  the  Kansas  City  area  and  take  a quick  look  at  the  conference  facilities 
where  we  will  be  in  October.  It  is  a wonderful  site,  with  a hotel  and  mall  combined  into  one  huge 
facility  with  a multitude  of  attractions,  including  live  theatre,  movies  and  almost  unlimited  options 
for  dining.  Kansas  City  is  also  the  birthplace  of  Bowling  for  Rhinos  and  the  Board  was  also  invited  to 
participate  in  the  Kansas  City  Chapter’s  event.  We  were  told  it  was  a “scaled  down”  version  of  BFR 
due  to  conference  planning,  but  you  certainly  couldn’t  tell  by  the  fun  and  enthusiasm!  Thanks,  KC/ 
ZK! 

While  in  KC,  the  Board  spent  an  entire  afternoon  discussing  one  subject  - Change.  I would  like  to 
open  a dialog  with  the  membership  during  the  next  few  months,  while  the  Board  continues  to  wrestle 
with  this  subject.  Change,  in  conjunction  with  specific  goals  and  objectives,  is  for  the  better.  It 
always  stimulates  a response,  sometimes  good,  sometimes  not. 

I have  asked  the  Board  for  permission  to  investigate  a new  logo  for  the  Association.  The  rhino  logo, 
in  its  current  form,  is  very  difficult  to  reproduce  effectively  for  private  and  commercial  use.  The 
Board  has  many  objectives  to  accomplish  in  the  next  few  years.  One  is  the  creation  of  a clothing  line 
featuring  the  AAZK  name  and  logo.  A new  logo  will  hopefully  jumpstart  this  project.  We  may  even 
create  a “retro  line”  of  items,  with  the  old  rhino  logo.  Two,  the  Board  wants  the  AAZK  name  and 
logo  to  be  instantly  recognized  as  the  symbol  for  Aninal  Keepers  everywhere.  Animal  keeping  has 
evolved  and  changed  incredibly  in  the  past  fiveyears.  I think  we  should  investigate  change  as  well. 

And  speaking  of  change,  I would  really  like  to  hear  your  thoughts  on  whether  a name  change  should 
be  considered  for  the  Association.  I have  encouraged  the  Board  to  experiment  with  this  for  years,  and 
now  may  be  the  time.  Think  for  a moment  about  the  term  “zoo  keeper”.  This  is  what  you  are  called, 
but  is  it  what  you  do?  Is  the  title  too  limiting?  Does  it  take  into  consideration  the  professional  aspect 
of  animal  care?  Should  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  title  of  just  American?  What  about  the  Aquarists, 
VetTechs  and  Trainers?  Can  the  acronym  AAZK  remain,  but  the  title  change?  There  are  almost  3000 
of  you  out  there;  certainly  somebody  can  come  up  with  something  creative. 

Talk  to  me  about  change.  Why  we  should  or  why  we  shouldn’t.  Change  the  logo,  keep  the  name?  I 
do  listen,  and  I do  value  your  opinion. 


Ed  Hansen 

AAZK  Executive  Director 
Zked9@cs.com 
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A.AZK  Announces 
New  IVIembers 

Kristy  Gifford,  Buttonwood  Park  Zoo  (MA); 
Christine  MacDonald,  Roger  Williams  Park 
Zoo  (RI);  Eliza  Steinhaus,  Staten  Island  Zoo 
(NY);  Tonya  Poplin,  Catoctin  Wildlife 
Preserve  & Zoo  (MD);  Jenifer  Gleason, 
Jacksonville  Zoological  Gardens  (FL);  Victor 
M.  Froio,  Jr.,  Lion  Country  Safari  (FL);  Ronda 
Schwetz,  Disney’s  Aninmal  Kingdom  (FL); 
Tim  Junker,  Birmingham  Zoo  (AL);  Loretta  L. 
Werner  and  Karen  Rice,  Nashville  Zoo  at 
Grassmere  (TN);  Heather  Mock,  Cleveland 
Metroparks  Zoo  (OH);  Jennifer  Keeney  and 
Debbie  L.  Perkins,  Cincinnati  Zoo  & Botanical 
Gardens  (OH);  Cheryle  Duguay,  Indianapolis 
Zoo  (IN);  Samantha  P.  Winslow,  no  zoo  listed 
(MI);  Jennifer  Rice,  Blank  Park  Zoo  (lA); 
Jennifer  Monroe,  Lake  Superior  Zoo  (MN); 
Barbara  Werner,  Roosevelt  Park  Zoo  (ND); 
Sheila  Sukovaty,  Kesha  Schreiber,  Dawna  J. 
Riley,  April  Horton,  Tracy  Campbell  and  Erin 
Sorenson,  Dickerson  Park  Zoo  (MO);  Erin 
Markey  and  Heather  Parker,  Audubon  Institute 
Zoo  (LA);  Alissa  Van  Der  Kamp,  Houston  Zoo 
(TX);  Yezica  Norling,  Moody  Gardens  (TX); 
Angie  Bernhardt,  M,D.  Anderson  (TX);  Megan 
Phillips,  Denver  Zoo  (CO);  Ryan  Morris, 
Tautphaus  Park  Zoo  (ID);  Catherine  Eliason 
and  Keith  Callaghan,  Utah’s  Hogle  Zoo  (UT); 
LeeAnn  K.  Anderson  and  Richard  Holtzman- 
Schwarts,  San  Diego  Zoo  (CA);  Kelly  Christine, 
Santa  Ana  Zoo  (CA). 

New  Institutional  Member 

Little  Rock  Zoo,  Little  Rock,  AR 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Lion  Country  Safari,  Inc. 
Loxahatchee,  FL 

Great  Plains  Zoo 
Sioux  Falls,  SD 


International  Exotic  Feline  Sanctuary 
Boyd,  TX 

Richard  Gilbreth,  Director 

Calgary  Zoo  Library 
Calgary  Zoo 

Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
Alex  Graham,  President  and  CEO 

New  and  Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Smithsonian  Institution  Libraries 
Washington,  DC 

Thomas  C.  Roy,  Docent 
Detroit  Zoo,  Detroit,  MI 

Lynn  Peckham,  Docent 
Los  Angeles  Zoo,  Los  Angeles,  CA 


Bear  Awareness  VCeek  Set  for  June 

Defenders  of  Wildlife  is  sponsoring  Bear 
Awareness  Week  the  week  of  2-8  June  2002.  Bear 
populations  have  declined  significantly  in  the  U.S. 
due  to  excessive  hunting  and  destruction  of 
habitat.  In  some  areas,  human  encroachment  into 
bear  habitat  is  causing  increased  bear/human 
conflicts.  Bear  Awareness  Week  provides  the 
opportunity  to  promote  bear  conservation  and 
recovery  efforts  while  educating  the  public  about 
the  critical  importance  of  bears  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  and  balanced  ecosystem. 

This  year.  Defenders  of  Wildlife  are  urging 
governors  throughout  the  country  to  officially 
declare  the  first  week  in  June  as  “Bear  Awraeness 
Week”.  In  addition,  many  zoos,  nature  centers 
and  libraries  around  the  country  plan  to  hold 
special  events  during  the  week.  Defenders  of 
Wildlife  encourages  zoos  to  participate  in  this 
education/conservation  effort. 

They  can  provide  fact  sheets  and  a limited  number 
of  postcards.  If  you  are  interested  in  participating 
at  your  facility,  please  contact  Yvonne  Borresen 
at  (202)  682-9400,  ext.  292  or  e-mail  at 
yborresen@defenders.org  if  you  have  questions 
or  would  like  to  know  how  you  can  participate. 
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Coming  Events 


Symposium  on  the  Medical  Management  and 

Captive  Care  of  Chiroptera  - 15-18  May.  2002.  The 
Lubcc  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  American  Zoo  and 
Aquarium  Association  Bat  Taxon  Advisory  Group,  and 
the  University  of  Florida  Veterinary  Medical  Training 
Hospital  will  serve  as  hosts.  The  venue  will  be  the 
Holiday  Inn,  1250  W.  University  Avc.,  Gainesville,  FL 
32601.  Program  includes  presentations  on  medical 
management,  emerging  diseases,  field  programs, 
conservation,  education  and  captive  husbandry  and 
management  of  Chiroptera.  Will  include  sessions  on 
Zoo  Education,  Emerging  Diseases  and  Ecology  and 
Management.  Scssions,workshops  and  the  banquet 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holiday  Inn.  A Zoo  Educator’s 
and  Florida  Teacher’s  Workshop  will  run 
simultaneously.  On  Sunday  ( 1 9 May)  a special  program 
“Rodrigues  Fruit  Bat  Family  Extravaganza”  will  be  held 
at  the  Lubcc  Foundation.,  Inc.  1309  NW  192nd  Avc., 
Gainesville,  FL  32609.  For  further  information  on  this 
conference  or  the  workshops,  please  contact  one  of  the 
following:  John  Scyjagat,  Lubcc  Foundation  at  (352) 
485-1250  or  LUBEEBAT@aol.com;  Pete  Rigcr, 
Nashville  Zoo  at  (615)  833-1534  ext.  51 
prigcr@msn.com< 

Fourteenth  International  Conference  on  Bear 

Research  and  Management  - 28  July  - 3 August  2002 
- Dampsaga  Kulturhus,  Steinkjer,  Norway.  For  further 
information  contact;  Ole  Jacob  Sorensen,  e-mail: 
olc.j.sorcnscn@hint.no<  OR  Tor  Kvam  e-mail: 
tor.kvam@hint.no< 

Elephant  Managers  Association  2002  Conference  - 

29  September  to  2 October  2002.  Hosted  by  Cleveland 
Metroparks  Zoo,  Cleveland,  OH.  For  more  infonnation 
call  (216)  661-6500  ext.  4445  or  email 

Mkcllcysharp@MSN.com< 

Association  of  Zoo  Veterinary  Technicians  22nd 

Annual  Conference  - 1 -6  October  2002  in  Milwaukee, 
WI.  Meeting  topics  include  microbiology  wetlab,  zoo 
animal  dentistry,  lab  techniques  and  procedures  specific 
to  exotic  species,  and  case  studies  of  traditional  zoo  and 
aquatic  animals.  Will  include  prc-confcrcncc  tour  to 
International  Crane  Foundation.  For  more  infonnation 
contact:  Margaret  Michaels  of  the  Milwaukee  Zoo  at 
(414)  256-5441;  fax  (414)  256-2522  or  email  at 
MMICH@cxccpc.com  or  check  out  the  website  at 
www.azvt.org/ 

Combined  Conference  of  the  American  Association 

of  Zoo  Keepers.  Inc,  and  the  Association  of 

Zoological  Horticulture  -6-10  October  2002  in  Kansas 
City,  MO.  For  more  information  visit  their  website  at 
www.AAZKAZH2002.org< 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians  - 6-10 

October  2002  in  Milwaukee,  WI.  Program  sessions 
include  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  Avian  Medicine, 
Hoofstock,  Carnivores,  Primates,  Case  Reports,  Aquatic 
Animals,  Pathology,  Conservation  Medicine,  Emerging 


Diseases,  Reproduction  and  Contraception,  Behavior, 
Enrichment  and  Conditioning,  and  Biomatcrial  Banking. 
There  will  also  be  a poster  session,  veterinary  and 
graduate  student  paper  competitions,  and  workshops/ 
wet  labs. 

For  information  regarding  presentations  of  papers, 
please  visit  our  website  at  www.aazv.org  or  contact 
Randy  Jungc,  DVM,  St.  Louis  Zoo,  Forest  Park,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63110;  Phone  (314)  768-5487;  Fax  (314) 
768-5454;  E-mail  rcjungc@aol.com< 

For  additional  conference  infonnation,  please  contact 
Wilbur  Amand,  VMD,  Executive  Dircctor/AAZV,  6 
North  Pennell  Rd.,  Media,  PA  1 9063;  Phone  (6 1 0)  892- 
4812;  Fax  (610)  892-4813;  E-mail  AAZV@aol.com< 

On  Friday,  1 1 October  2002,  The  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  will  hold  its  annual  AnimalWclfarc 
Forum,  this  year  titled  “Welfare  of  Zoo  Animals”  in 
conjunctionwith  the  AAZV  meeting.  For  more 
information  contact  Darci  Reagan  at  the  AVMA  at  1- 
800-248-2862  ext  21 1 or  drcagan@avma.org< 

The  Ninth  North  American  Crane  Workshop  - 21 

to  25  January  2003  in  Sacramento,  CA.  Plans  for  the 
workshop  include  an  ice-breaker  on  Tuesday  evening, 
technical  sessions  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  an 
all-day  field  trip  on  Thursday,  with  an  awards  banquet 
on  Friday  evening.  For  more  infonnation  contact 
Tom  Hoffmann,  NACWG  Treasurer,  at 
Thoffmann@hoffmanns.com< 

First  International  Conference  on  Zookeeping  in 

2003  - The  Netherlands  - Will  be  held  between  2-10 
October  at  Birdpark  Avifauna.  For  further  infonnation 
please  visit:  http://cs.gcocitics.com/jxarlcs20<  Sec  First 
Call  for  Papers  under  this  month’s  Scoops  section. 


THE 

GOURMET 
RODENT, 
INC.™ 


A 


RATS  AND  MICE 


Bill  & Marcia  Brant 

6115  SW  137th  Avenue 
Archer,  FL  32618 

(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  496-9781 
e-mail;  GrmtRodent® aol.com 
iS  All  RlghU  RcMTved 
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BRANCHING  OUT 


2002 


2002  Joint  Notional  Conference  of  the 
American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers 
and  the 

Association  of  Zoological  Horticulture 
Konsas  City,  MO 
October  6-10,  2002 


CONFERENCE  NOTES  AND  REMINDERS 


• Don’t  forget  that  the  deadline  for  conference  registration  is  August  23,  2002!! 
The  deadline  for  hotel  reservations  is  September  3,  2002.  Registration  forms  can 
be  found  in  the  March  2002  issue  of  the  Animal  Keepers  ’ Forum  and  will  appear 
again  in  the  July  issue.  Forms  can  also  be  downloaded  off  the  website. 


• In  case  you  haven’t  seen  it,  the  website  is:  WWW.AAZKAZH2002.ORG. 

• You  can  also  reach  us  at  our  email  address:  AAZKAZH2002@AOL.COM 


• Check  the  pre-  and  post-conference  information  on  the  following  page.  For  more 
information  contact  Angie  Maxey  at  (8 16)-5 13-5700  ext.  25705. 

• The  official  conference  airline  is  United.  Discounts  vary  from  5%  to  10%  depending 
on  how  early  you  make  your  reservations.  When  making  your  reservation  mention 
reso  code-593 SX  and  city  code-MCI. 


• Secure  your  exhibit  space  by  contacting  Jacque  Blessington  at  the  above  email 
address  or  by  phone  at  (8 1 6)-5 13-5700  ext.  25703 . 


• Sponsors  are  an  integral  part  of  making  a conference  the  best  it  can  be.  You  too 
can  be  a part  of  this  wonderful  opportunity,  just  contact  Jacque  Blessington  at  the 
above  email  or  the  phone  number. 

• The  Icebreaker  will  be  held  at  the  18th  & Vine  Jazz  Museum  where  you  will  be 
treated  to  Beer,  Blues  and  Barbecue.  Can’t  wait  to  see  you  there! 
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PRE  ANb  POST  CONFERENCE  TRIPS 


PRE-CONFERENCE  TRIP 

OMAHA  ZOO  AND  SURROUNDING  AREA  - Friday/Saturday.  October  4&5 

This  two-day  trip  to  Omaha  starts  with  a stop  just  north  of  Kansas  City  at  Squaw  Creek 
National  Park,  a natural  wetlands  that  hosts  the  migration  of  thousands  of  native  birds  and 
other  various  wildlife.  That  afternoon  includes  behind-the-scenes  tours  of  the  Safari  Park 
located  Just  outside  of  Omaha.  The  park  is  home  to  many  native  species  and  grasslands. 
That  evening,  supper  will  be  provided  by  the  Omaha  AAZK  Chapter  and  delegates  will  stay 
overnight  in  lodging  at  the  Omaha  Zoo.  Saturday  you  will  tour  the  Omaha  Zoo  and  return 
to  Kansas  City  that  evening.  The  trip  cost  includes  transportation,  light  breakfast,  tour  of  all 
three  parks  and  lunch  at  the  zoo.  Space  is  limited. 

COST  $40.00  - special  thanks  to  the  Omaha  AAZK  Chapter  and  Zoo  for  sponsoring 
Friday  evening’s  meal  and  lodging  at  the  zoo. 

POST-CONFERENCE  TRIPS 

ST  LOUIS  ZOO  AND  SURROUNDING  AREA  - Friday/Saturday,  October  11&12 

During  this  two-day  trip  you  will  be  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  and  spend  the  day 
touring  their  gardens,  eat  lunch  in  their  Garden  Cafe  and  tour  behind-the-scenes  in  their 
greenhouses.  Delegates  will  be  having  dinner  in  the  downtown  area  where  we  can  visit  the 
Arch  or  stroll  around  the  historic  Landing  area.  The  following  morning  you  will  head  to 
Forest  Park  where  you  have  the  options  of  seeing  the  St.  Louis  Zoo,  Natural  History  Museum, 
Science  Center  and  Art  Museum  all  free  of  charge.  You  will  return  to  Kansas  City  that 
evening.  The  trip  cost  includes  transportation,  lodging,  light  breakfast.  Botanical  Gardens 
and  lunch  at  the  zoo.  Minimum  of  15  delegates  needed  for  trip  to  run. 

COST  $70.00 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO  AND  SURROUNDING  AREA  - Friday/Saturday,  October ll&l 2 

During  this  two-day  trip,  you  will.be  spending  Friday  hiking  and  cave-exploring  at  the 
Fuson  Conservation  Area.  You  will  get  a glimpse  of  the  Smittel  Cave  inhabited  by  endangered 
species  of  Indiana  and  Gray  bats.  You  will  then  explore  the  Little  Smittel  and  Lowell 
Caves.  After  spending  the  night  in  Springfield  you  will  visit  the  Dickerson  Park  Zoo  the 
next  morning.  Some  additional  sightseeing  will  be  done  around  Springfield  and  surrounding 
areas  on  the  way  home  that  afternoon.  The  trip  cost  includes  transportation,  lodging,  light 
breakfast  and  caving  lunch.  Minimum  of  1 5 delegates  needed  for  trip  to  run. 

COST  $60.00 


For  more  information  contact  Angie  Maxey  at  (816)-513-5700  ext.  25705. 
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An  Invitation  to  Africa 


By 

Ed  Hansen 

Executive  Director/ AAZK  Inc. 

The  American  Association  of  Zoo  Keepers  has  been  associated  with  what  is  now  known  as  the  Lewa 
Wildlife  Conservancy  (LWC)  since  the  late  1980’s.  We  have  participated  and  help  fund  its  growth 
from  a small  black  rhino  sanctuary,  with  acreage  segmented  on  a working  cattle  ranch  to  what  is  now 
the  largest  privately  held  and  operated  wildlife  preserve  in  Kenya.  Since  1990,  in  conjunction  with 
our  Bowling  for  Rhinos  Program,  and  through  additional  donations,  AAZK  has  contributed  well  over 
one  million  dollars  to  the  operation  of  the  Conservancy. 

At  the  inception  of  LWC  in  the  early  1 990’s,  AAZK  contributed  over  25%  of  the  operating  budget  for 
the  Conservancy,  through  BFR.  Our  support  role  expanded,  as  LWC  realized  that  conserving  wildlife 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  contributing  to  the  support  and  education  of  the  local  communities. 
Various  AAZK  Chapters  have  financially  supported  special  projects,  such  as  student  and  school 
sponsorship,  women’s  groups,  tracker  dogs  and  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  many  rangers  and 
guards  employed  by  LWC. 

In  the  late  1990’s,  LWC  decided  to  expand  on  their  role  in  conservation  by  following  the  natural 
progression  of  saving  wildlife  and  including  eco-tourism  in  their  conservation  master  plan.  As  a 
major  contributor  to  LWC,  AAZK  played  a partial  role  in  the  construction  of  the  Lewa  Tented  Camp. 
During  the  initial  discussions  surrounding  the  construction  of  the  facilities,  my  vision  focused  on 
providing  either  time  or  space  for  AAZK  members  to  visit  LWC  and  see  first  hand  what  their  role  is, 
in  the  operation  of  LWC  through  Bowling  for  Rhinos. 

In  the  year  2000,  LWC  offered  AAZK  the  opportunity  to  bring  a small  group  of  AAZK  members  to 
visit  the  Sanctuary  in  200 1 , with  an  eye  towards  making  this  an  annual  event.  In  early  summer  of  this 
year,  I was  offered  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Lewa  on  the  inaugural  trip  as  a guest  of  Ian  and  Jane 
Craig  and  LWC.  What  follows  here  is  not  really  a journal,  but  my  impressions  of  Kenya,  the  Sanctuary, 
the  schools  and  the  surrounding  communities.  Towards  the  end,  we’ll  talk  about  additional  projects  at 
LWC  that  are  in  dire  need  of  funding  and  the  opportunities  available  to  our  members  for  informal,  but 
organized  and  affordable  travel  to  Lewa,  so  you  can  see  how  important  the  BFR  program  is  to  saving 
the  ecosystem  that  surrounds  the  Conservancy. 

Planes 

The  decision  to  travel  internationally  after  September  11th  and  during  the  Terrorism  War  was  not 
made  easily.  After  surrendering  my  passport  to  Washington,  DC  as  part  of  the  visa  application  process 
and  being  unable  to  track  the  documents  for  a month  after  the  Anthrax  incidents  closed  the  main  post 
office,  I truly  believed  I wasn’t  going  anywhere.  But  I was  able  to  board  what  was  the  first  of  many 
flights  on  time. 

Traveling  by  plane  across  the  country  in  a small  seat  is  uncomfortable.  Traveling  half-way  around  the 
world,  in  the  same  seat,  for  a combined  1 8 hours,  plus  airport  layovers,  just  plain  sucks.  The  only  way 
to  keep  track  of  the  time  was  by  identifying  what  type  of  meal  was  placed  before  you  for  consumption. 
I did  get  to  see  Planet  of  the  Apes  though,  twice  and  it  was  just  as  bad  the  second  time. 

Arrival 

The  first  thing  I noticed  about  Kenya  when  we  landed  at  Lewa  was  how  much  it  looked  like  Southern 
Arizona,  with  the  exception  of  the  wart  hogs  on  the  runway.  We  met  our  guides  and  hosts  and  headed 
for  camp.  The  camp  is  nine  miles  from  the  front  gate  by  jeep  trail,  15  minutes  I’m  told  if  you’re  in  a 
hurry.  We  spent  over  two  hours  on  the  way  in,  yelling,  shouting  and  pointing;  photographing  everything 
from  giraffe  to  dung  beetles,  as  if  it  would  all  disappear  at  sundown.  We  frantically  paged  through  the 
bird  books  trying  to  identify  species,  until  we  realized  that  the  guides  could  not  only  identify  every 
species,  but  also  tell  us  both  the  page  and  plate  numbers,  by  memory. 
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Accommodations 

We  arrived  at  the  Lewa  Tented  Camp  to  hot  towels 
and  juice.  After  check  in,  we  were  led  to  our  tents  and 
told  to  be  back  for  lunch  in  30  minutes.  The  tents 
were  tents,  in  name  only.  Large  and  spacious  enough 
for  two  beds,  a desk  and  other  assorted  furniture,  they 
rest  securely  on  concrete  slabs.  Each  tent  has  bathroom 
facilities  and  amazingly;  electricity  and  a hot  shower. 

Freshly  scrubbed,  we  trouped  back  up  to  the  dining 
hall  for  the  first  of  many  amazing  meals.  These  folks 
really  know  how  to  spoil  zoo  people!  Good  food  and 
cheap  alcohol.  Lunch  by  the  pool,  a quick  swim  and 
out  for  an  afternoon  game  drive.  Our  first  look  at  rhino, 
four-wheeling  through  the  grass,  bashing  our  kidneys 
against  the  roof  frame.  A slice  of  heaven. 

Side  Trips 

As  part  of  the  package  put  together  by  the  LWC,  we 
were  offered  the  opportunity  for  several  side  trips  to 
other  points  of  interest.  Overnight  at  Taissia  Lodge, 
which  included  a lesson  in  Masai  culture  and  traditional 
dance.  Day  trips  to  Sweetwaters  to  visit  the  Jane 
Goodall  Chimp  Sanctuai'y,  where  you  can  also  straddle 
the  equator,  and  Samburu  where  elephants  and  baboons 
abound.  While  on  Lewa,  we  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  view  the  wildlife  from  the  back  of  a camel  or 
horseback.  Riding  a sweadng  camel  is  almost  as  bad  as  1 8 hours  in  an  airplane  seat,  not  counting  the 
spit  and  drool. 


Schools 

Education,  for  the  native  population  of  Kenya,  is  a privilege.  It  is  estimated  that  only  60%  of  the 
children  will  attend  primary  school.  That  figure  gets  cut  in  half  for  secondary  school  and  college  is 
but  a dream.  But  with  the  help  of  LWC  and  AAZK,  these  figures  are  rapidly  changing.  Our  group  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  with  the  Community  Service  Office  of  Lewa  and  also  sit  down  with  a large 
group  of  parents  and  children  while  they  discussed  their  grades  and  progress.  To  help  you  comprehend 
the  value  of  education  in  Kenya,  some  of  the  parents  and  students  traveled  for  days  by  foot  and  bus 
just  to  participate  in  the  progress  report.  The  pride  in  their  school  and  education  is  obvious  as  is  the 
parent’s  pride  in  their  children. 
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The  visit  to  Lewa  Primary  School  was  by  far  the  most  sobering  event  of  the  tdp.  A new  school,  built 
just  four  years  ago  by  the  British  anuy,  Lewa  School  is  stark  and  primitive  by  our  standards,  but  a 
haven  for  the  children.  School  was  in  holiday  recess  during  our  visit,  but  the  blackboards  were  filled 
with  the  doodling  and  drawings  only  the  young  and  innocent  at  heart  can  render.  We  learned  during 
our  visit  that  the  challenge  of  education  is  not  getting  the  students  to  come  to  class,  but  the  teachers. 
Salaries  and  accommodations  are  fair,  but  educated  in  Nairobi,  they  are  not  used  to  harsh  reality  of 
living  in  the  bush  and  sometimes  disappear  for  days  or  weeks  at  a time,  interrupting  the  students 
learning  process  and  fmstrating  the  kids  to  no  end. 

Wildlife 

The  main  reason  for  my  visit  to  Lewa  was  to  verify  how  your  BFR  dollars  are  being  spent.  I was  able 
to  meet  with  many  of  the  LWC  staff  members,  especially  the  Rhino  Control  Officer  and  the  Financial 
Officer.  LWC  employs  over  250  people.  From  cooks  to  rangers,  mechanics  to  security.  The  rangers 
must  report  on  the  well  being  of  each  rhino,  every  48  hours.  The  location  of  each  rhino  is  fed  into  a 
data  base  and  a territory  and  aggression  chart  is  developed.  Master  planning  takes  into  consideration 
rainfall  totals  and  forecasts  rhino  births  for  the  coming  years.  I was  cognizant  that  Lewa  had  a large 
population  of  Grevy  zebra,  but  I astounded  at  the  actual  number.  If  ever  there  were  a chance  for  a 
Grevy  zebra  reintroduction  program,  Lewa  would  be  the  logical  and  secure  choice. 

Once  upon  a time,  AAZK  contributed  over  25%  to  the  operating  costs  of  LWC.  Due  to  expansion  and 
rapid  growth,  our  support  now  covers  around  9%  of  the  yearly  operating  budget.  We  do  account  for 
22%  of  the  donor  funds  received.  AAZK  is  very  important  to  the  continued  operation  and  success  of 
Lewa.  I had  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  with  Ian  Craig  of  LWC  many  times  over  the  course  of  my  stay 
and  listen  both  to  his  plans  for  the  future  and  his  pleas  for  continued  financial  assistance. 

Departure 

On  our  final  day  in  Kenya,  I was  given  the  opportunity  to  fly  with  Ian  Craig  in  the  Super  Cub  aircraft, 
purchased  by  AAZK.  We  chased  rhino,  did  tight  spirals  over  ridges  looking  for  radio  collared  lions 
and  flew  over  ground  I had  previously  bounced  over  in  vehicles.  My  kidneys  were  thankful  for  the 
ride,  my  stomach  was  unsure.  Ian  and  I again  talked  over  the  radio  about  future  plans  and  possibilities 
of  expansion.  With  the  removal  of  one  fence  and  the  possible  shared  management  of  another  piece  of 
vital  ground  in  the  heart  of  Lewa  the  largest  privately  held  sanctuary  in  Kenya,  at  55,000  acres,  could 
soon  become  120,000  acres  - acreage  that  will  soon  be  critical  to  the  expanding  herds  of  rhino  and 
zebra. 

Shortly  after  landing  in  the  Super  Cub,  I boarded  a 20-seat  Twin  Otter  turbo  prop  that  in  comparison 
felt  like  a jumbo  Jet.  Before  we  left,  we  said  our  goodbyes  and  promised  to  return.  One  last  glance  at 
the  giraffe  and  we  were  gone. 

I would  like  to  thank  Ian  and  Jane  Craig  and  the  Craig  family  for  having  me  as  their  guest  in  Lewa.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  John  and  Lulu,  Sean  and  Judyann,  our  hosts  at  the  Lewa  Tented  Camp  for 
their  generous  hospitality.  Fuzz  and  Bimbi  Dyer  for  their  hospitality  when  we  visited  Borano. 

If  it  is  your  desire  to  visit  Africa,  your  wish  is  easily  granted.  Patty  Pearthree,  the  Bowling  for  Rhinos 
Coordinator,  organizes  one  informal  trip  in  December  of  each  year.  Participants  in  this  trip  receive  a 
rate  discounted  for  the  Friends  of  Lewa,  which  include  AAZK  members  and  BFR  contributors.  You 
can  take  advantage  of  Patty’s  knowledge  of  both  the  surrounding  Lewa  countryside  and  the  individuals 
who  work  for  LWC  and  rest  assured  that  as  with  all  AAZK/BFR  programs,  1 00%  of  all  funds  and  fees 
after  your  airfare,  go  directly  to  support  The  Lewa  Wildlife  Conservancy. 


Giraffe  photo  and  photo  of  Lewa  Primary  School  provided  by  Ed  Hansen 
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LEWA  WILDLIFE  CONSERVANCY 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ZOO  KEEPERS,  INC. 

ADOPT  A SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

The  benefits  of  adopting  a Primary  or  Middle  School  within  or  near  the  Lewa 
Community  are  great.  The  surrounding  communities  have  identified  LWC  as  a 
source  of  employment,  income  and  resource  for  medical  needs.  Complimenting  this 
partnership  are  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
Kenyan  children.  It  is  estimated  that  only  a small  percentage  of  children  outside  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  of  Kenya  will  graduate  with  formal  education. 

There  is  an  additional  added  benefit  from  the  LWC  School  and  Community  Program. 
While  the  staff  at  LWC  cannot  write  or  contribute  to  the  government  controlled 
curriculuifi  for  students,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  partnership,  children  who 
attend  LWC  sponsored  schools  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  their 
own  wildlife  and  the  need  for  conservation.  Schools  sponsored  by  LWC  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Conservancy  and  view  wildlife  in  their  native 
habitat,  not  unlike  inner  city  school  children  in  the  United  States  visiting  a nearby 
wildlife  refuge  outside  their  cities. 

By  learning  the  value  of  wildlife  and  understanding  the  true  value  of  the 
services  the  Conservancy  can  provide,  the  communities  form  a true  partnership  with 
LWC  for  the  protection  of  wildlife.  In  exchange,  LWC  comes  to  the  immediate  aid 
of  the  community  when  livestock,  the  true  lifeblood  of  a family, 
is  stolen.  With  the  AAZK  Supercub,  LWC  can  coordinate  the  location, 
arrest  and  return  of  livestock. 

The  cost  to  support  one  Primary  School  in  Kenya,  where  hundreds  of  children 
in  the  surrounding  community  may  attend  is  only 
$8000.00  per  year. 

Which  pays  for: 

Building  materials  Teacher’s  incentives  Teacher’s  transportation 

Supplemental  books  Pencils,  paper,  crayons  Food  and  lodging 

Desks,  charts,  chalk  Maps  and  materials  Sports  equipment 

AAZK  has  80  chartered  Chapters  within  our  Association.  For  $100.00  per  Chapter, 
AAZK  can  adopt  a school  within  the  Lewa  Community,  changing  and  improving 
the  lives  of  these  children  forever. 

For  additional  questions  on  this  program,  please  contact  me  at  zked9@cs.com 
Ed  Hansen,  Executive  Director,  AAZK  Inc. 

Thanks! 
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ABC's: 

Animal  Behavior 
Concerns  and  Solutions 


A Question  & Answer  Forum  for  Animal  Professionals 

©2002  by  Diana  Guerrero,  Independent  Behavior  Consultant 
Ark  Animals  of  California,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA 


Question 

American  Zoo.  How  should  we  deal  with  behavior  control  issues? 

Answer 

Part  Two  of  Two. 

Last  month  was  spent  on  taking  a look  at  why  a trainer  might  lose  behavioral  control  over  an  animal. 
This  segment  will  discuss  what  steps  a trainer  can  take  to  obtain  success  with  uncooperative  behavior. 
Since  no  specific  situation  was  given,  the  strategies  will  be  predominantly  preventative. 

A quick  review  of  some  important  points  from  last  month: 

• Know  the  natural  history  of  the  species  and  seasonal  trends.  This  is  important  so  that 
complications  can  be  anticipated  and  dealt  with  prior  to  escalation. 

• Build  a strong  rapport  with  your  charge(s).  This  can  help  you  through  many  consequences. 

• Know  your  animal  and  watch  for  slight  changes  in  behavior  that  can  alert  you  to  problems 
before  they  escalate.  This  enables  you  to  recognize  early  warning  signs,  predict  when 
there  might  be  a problem  and  avert  difficulties. 

• Habituate  your  animal  to  change. 

• Be  an  astute  observer  of  animal  dynamics. 

• Keeping  an  animal  occupied  and  challenged  through  training. 

Here  are  some  other  areas  to  focus  on  so  that  you  can  avoid  the  loss  of  behavioral  control; 

Pay  attention  to  the  animal’s  physical  and  emotional  state. 

Take  the  time  to  assess  your  animal(s)  on  a daily  basis.  If  you  sense,  or  know  from  prior  experience, 
that  certain  situations  or  certain  times  of  year  are  difficult,  then  adjust  your  schedule  accordingly. 

Do  not  overlook  veterinary  medical  assessment  if  you  are  seeing  changes  that  are  not  normal.  There 
are  some  days  when  you  should  work  through  difficult  situations  and  others  when  you  should  just 
refrain  from  training  altogether.  Being  able  to  assess  an  animal  and  the  behavior  you  are  seeing, 
combined  with  experience  and  input  from  senior  training  staff  are  vital  to  your  success. 

Anticipate  Breeding  Cycles  and  adjust  your  programming  accordingly. 

If  your  animals  are  in  a breeding  cycle,  is  there  a period  of  time  where  they  are  more  responsive  to 
you?  Can  you  separate  the  animals?  Can  you  deviate  from  your  normal  program  to  accommodate 
these  changes?  Can  you  wait  it  out  and  then  begin  again  after  the  season?  Some  animals  may  remain 
cooperative  while  others  will  not.  Being  able  to  adjust  your  schedule  and  routine  to  work  around  the 
hurdles  presented  during  this  time  is  CRicial  to  success. 
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Avoid  predictable  altercations. 

If  your  animal  has  previously  balked  in  a certain  situation,  location  or  seasonal  timeframe,  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  animal  will  react  again  in  the  same  circumstances.  Make  sure  you  have  a contingency 
plan  to  deal  with  the  reactions  should  they  occur.  List  alternatives  and  keep  the  animal  occupied  and 
focused  if  you  find  yourself  entering  into  a similar  scenario. 

Additionally,  if  you  have  a difficult  group  dynamic  to  contend  with,  make  sure  you  have  enough 
trainers  to  assist,  that  the  dominant  animal  is  occupied  and  under  control,  and  make  sure  that  animals 
are  positioned  in  an  optimal  manner  to  avoid  altercations  or  low  level  threats.  Finally,  reward  cooperation 
and  redirect  inappropriate  behavior. 

Redirect  the  animal  when  it  reacts  inappropriately  to  a stimulus. 

Some  animals  will  get  frustrated  with  unclear  directives  from  a trainer  and  may  need  to  blow  off 
steam  or  frustration.  Make  sure  trainers  are  clear  in  requesting  behaviors  and  when  giving  the 
discriminative  stimulus.  Additionally,  be  fair  in  your  responses  to  the  animal  if  a mistake  is  made  as  a 
result  of  trainer  error. 

NOTE:  Many  animals  will  learn  to  generalize  the  discriminative  stimulus.  Consider  the  performance 
an  animal  gives  to  the  member  of  the  public  who  gave  it  a cue  veiy  unlike  the  one  the  animal  was 
taught! 

If  an  animal  makes  a mistake  during  the  training  session  you  will  want  to  redirect  it  into  a successful 
response  of  a behavior,  give  a neutral  response  or  take  a brief  time-out  and  redirect.  Experience  and 
the  specific  situation  will  help  you  determine  the  best  course  of  action  to  take. 

Try  a different  training  schedule  or  reinforcement  schedule. 

Vary  your  routines  to  keep  the  animal  challenged  and  to  keep  its  attention  on  the  trainer.  When  an 
animal  is  not  fully  attentive  is  when  you  may  encounter  problems.  Reward  cooperative  behavior, 
attention  on  the  trainer,  relaxed  positioning  and  related  responses. 

Sometimes  you  may  need  to  adjust  your  schedule  of  reinforcement  to  adapt  to  stressful  situations. 
You  may  address  this  by  asking  for  less  complicated  and  more  ingrained  behaviors  while  delving 
back  into  a short  continuous  schedule  with  primary  reinforcement;  this  usually  will  pull  the  animal’s 
attention  back  to  the  trainer  when  offsite  or  in  new  territory. 

Habituate  the  animal  to  novel  stimuli. 

Some  animals  will  react  to  novel  stimuli  in  an  inappropriate  manner.  This  could  trigger  an  inclination 
for  flight  or  even  aggression.  Habituating  an  animal  to  novel  stimuli  is  a good  practice  to  get  into. 

Desensitization  before  you  take  an  animal  into  a new  situation,  or  introduce  the  animal  to  new  stimuli, 
will  yield  a more  stable  animal.  Take  gradual  steps  and  reward  non-responses  (ignoring  the  situation 
or  object),  relaxed  postures  and  inquisitive  overtures. 

Maintain  training  criteria  at  station  or  target. 

Strong  foundation  behaviors  such  as  targeting  or  stationing  are  critical  to  keeping  or  gaining  control 
in  precarious  conditions.  Make  sure  that  all  trainers  require  the  same  level  of  responses.  Work  at 
duration,  response  time,  and  reward  optimal  behaviors  heavily  so  that  in  stress  circumstances  the 
animal  will  be  inclined  to  respond  appropriately. 

Ask  questions  and  come  up  with  creative  answers. 

Brainstorm  and  ask  questions.  If  you  work  as  a team  you  should  be  able  to  get  some  creative  alternative 
approaches.  Often  other  trainers  have  experiences  to  share  that  are  related  to  what  you  are  dealing 
with,  so  communicate! 
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other 

Finally,  being  unpredictable  and  engaging  in  unexpected  actions  can  redirect  an  animal.  Be  sure  you 
have  a senior  trainer  around  for  guidance  on  feedback  on  this  type  of  activity. 

For  instance,  a trainer  can  change  pace  (quicken  it,  slow  it  down),  run  off  in  a different  direction,  close 
the  gate  that  an  animal  has  already  bolted  through  and  similar  actions.  Often  changing  the  dynamics 
turns  the  table  on  the  animal;  especially  when  the  animal  found  its  behavior  and  the  surrounding 
events  reinforcing  or  “fun”.  The  animal  can  be  redirected  to  seek  interaction  with  that  trainer  or  to 
return  to  their  location  when  the  dynamics  are  changed  through  unexpected  actions.  Many  will  seek 
security  or  the  familiar  by  taking  their  station  or  returning  to  the  trainer  or  holding  area. 

About  the  Columnist:  Since  1978  Diana  Guerrero  has  worked  professionally  with  both  wild  and  domestic 
animals.  She  has  been  affiliated  with  and  certified  by  a variety  of  animal  programs  in  the  USA  and  Europe. 
She  currently  writes,  consults  and  leads  safaris.  Information  and  enrollment  for  her  safaris,  seminars,  training 
courses  and  animal  career  programs  can  be  found  at  her  website:  http://www.arkanimals.com.  Publications 
and  other  training  support  items  may  also  be  purchased  at  the  site.  Questions  for  ABC’s  should  be  submitted 
to  Diana  directly  via  email:  arkabc@arkanimals.com,  through  the  ABC’S  questionnaire  on  her  website,  or 
via  regular  mail:  c/o  ARKANIMALS.COM,  P.O.  Box  1989-215,  Big  Bear  Lake,  CA  92315  USA. 


YOU  CAN  BE  THE  CONFERENCE  HOST! 

The  Association  is  soliciting  Chapters  interested  in  bidding  for  the 
National  Conference  in  2005 

Chapters  should  be  established  for  a minimum  of  three  (3)  years, 
with  the  resources  in  your  community  to  secure  a venue  capable 
of  hosting  300  zoo  keepers, 
and 

Have  an  excellent  working  relationship  with  their  institution(s). 

Have  a good  track  record  of  fundraising. 

Have  a membership  of  forward  thinkers,  willing  to  accept  a challenge. 
Have  a core  leadership  willing  to  make  a three-year  time  commitment 

to  the  Conference. 

If  your  Chapter  can  fill  these  shoes,  please  contact  me  for  additional  details 
on  the  bidding  and  award  process. 

Zked9(§cs.com 
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Dear  AAZK  Members, 

We  know,  as  keepers,  what  the  news  is  about 
wildlife  and  wild  places;  we  see  and  hear  about 
the  dismal  plight  and  issues  of  animal  species, 
wilderness  areas  and  conservation  efforts 
around  the  world.  We  know  and  embrace  the 
challenges  and  efforts  necessary  to  help  and 
change  the  situation.  Part  of  our  work  as  keepers 
is  to  educate  and  inform  the  visitors  who  come  to  our  institutions.  We  participate  in  the  formal 
programs  and  events,  or  we  just  talk  to  the  visitor  in  front  of  the  exhibit.  One  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
we  have  to  change  the  way  things  are  going  is  through  the  minds  of  our  children. 

I want  to  introduce  to  you.  Junior  Keepers  ’ Journal.  This  bimonthly  issue  is  a publication  of  the 
American  Association  of  zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  almost  six  years.  It  was 
formerly  called  Junior  Keepers’  Forum  and  is  received  as  a benefit  of  membership  in  the  AAZK  as  a 
Junior  Keeper.  Diane  Callaway  (Barber)  was  the  former  editor  and  did  an  outstanding  job  of 
formulating,  developing  and  producing  each  issue.  There  are  currently  less  than  300  Junior  Keeper 
members.  As  the  new  editor,  I think  there  is  huge  potential  for  this  membership  category  for  AAZK 
and  I would  like  to  see  it  grow. 

Junior  Keepers’  Journal... \ hope  that  it  compliments  what  Diane  has  produced  over  the  years.  I want 
to  shift  the  focus  of  the  publication  to  the  work  of  keepers  in  zoos,  aquariums  and  other  wildlife 
facilities.  I want  to  make  it  informative,  interactive  and  exciting.  I want  to  make  it  attractive,  competitive 
and  progressive  in  order  to  maintain  and  attract  membership. 

The  “feel”  that  I want  to  accomplish  with  JKJ'is  that  1 ) it  is  a periodical  or  journal  that  deals  in  the  life 
of  an  animal  keeper,  through  brief  accounts  of  daily  events  at  a zoological  institution;  2)  to  function  as 
a journey  or  course  of  travel  through  primarily  zoo  or  aquarium  settings,  or  within  their  programs  and 
events  where  kids  can  learn  the  working  of  and  reasons  for  zoological  institutions.  My  best  hope  is 
that  this  publication  will  create  an  opportunity  for  teaching  and  learning,  the  thrill  of  experience,  and 
the  ultimate  goal  of  connection. 

JKF  Outline  and  Proposal 
Educational,  informational  magazine 
Format:  11x17  inches,  folded 
No.  of  pages;  12 
1 color  on  recycled  paper 
Printing  run:  minimum  400 
Age  Target:  8-14  and  older 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  publication  and  would  like  to  see  it  grow  and  improve,  there  are  ways  you 
can  help: 

1)  a subscription  purchased  for  you,  your  Chapter  or  institution 

2)  Show  it  to  your  Education  Department 

3)  Advertise  this  publication  amongst  your  fellow  keepers,  other  employees,  family  and  friends 

4)  If  you  would  like  to  be  a featured  keeper  for  a future  issue,  send  me  the  following  particulars  plus 
any  exhibit  photos  or  drawings,  and  any  general  animal  information  that  will  help  me  put  “your”  issue 
together.  I will  do  the  writing  and  editing... if  you  can  send  the  basic  information!  Your  NameAVork 
Place  (e.g.  Zoo/Position/Years  of  Service  as  a keeper);  six  (6)  animals  you  work  with  (I’ll  pick  three 
from  your  list);  any  interesting  information  I might  like  to  use.  Include  a photo  of  yourself  if  you  can. 

5)  If  you  are  artistic,  show  me  your  stuff.  I will  be  using  the  artwork  from  past  years  of  AKF,  but 
would  appreciate  any  artwork  for  my  file.  Anv  cartoonists  out  there?  Send  me  some  examples  of 
your  work. 

6)  Please  include  an  e-mail  address  or  other  contact  number. 

For  further  information  contact  me  at:  Mark  de  Denus,  Editor  JKJ,  Reid  Park  Zoo,  1 100  S.  Randolph 
Way,  Tucson,  AZ  85716;  e-mail:  ginty@theriver.com< 


Publication  Dateline:  Jan/Mar/May/July/Sept./Nov 
Delivery:  Non  Profit  Org.  mail  to  subscribers 
Subscription  cost:  $ 12.00/year 
Target  to  Zoos,  Societies  and  advertise  in 
AKF  and  AZA  Communique 
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ZooLex  Zoo  Design  Organization,  Sobieskigasse  9/12,  A- 1090  Vienna,  Austria 

www.zoolex.org 

This  is  the  third  in  a series  prepared  by  Monika  Fiby  for  Animal  Keepers  ’Forum.  In  this  installment 
she  discusses  the  ZooLex  Firms.  Part  Four  will  give  a practical  example  of  how  to  use  ZooLex  in  zoo 
design. 


Firms  on  www.zoolex.org 

The  ZooLex  Firms  page  has  been  started  to  offer  a unique  service.  The  page  allows  you  to  locate 
specific  services  and  products  worldwide.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  facilitate  the  search  for  zoo-related 
services  and  products.  You  can  go  to  “ZooLex  Firms”  from  every  ZooLex  page  by  pressing  the 
“Firms”  button  on  the  top  navigation  bar. 

Companies  from  all  over  the  world  are  listed  under  “ZooLex  Firms”.  It  is  here  that  you  will  find  their 
address,  a description  of  their  products  and  services,  and  you  may  also  find  references  to  exhibit 
projects.  All  information  is  provided  by  the  companies  and  systematically  saved  in  a database.  Various 
search  modi  help  to  find  specific  information. 

Banner  first 

When  you  visit  the  “ZooLex  Firms”  page,  you  will  first  see  search  options  and  a banner.  A banner  is 
a company’s  display.  Banners  allow  companies  to  announce  special  offers  and  new  products.  Banners 
are  changed  randomly  each  time  you  start  a search  on  the  Firms  page.  As  long  as  no  specific  company 
is  selected,  an  advertising  banner  is  displayed.  Once  a company  is  selected  from  the  list,  the  banner 
will  be  replaced  by  the  selected  company’s  page. 


Companies  may  be  selected  by  name,  product,  service  and  geographic  region  or  by  business 
category. 

What  to  find  in  ZooLex  Firms 

You  can  find  a company,  as  well  as  a product  or  service  by  typing  its  name  into  the  empty  field  at  the 
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top  of  the  page  and  pressing  “Search  in  ZooLex  Firms”.  When  desired,  you  can  restrict  your  search  to 
a geographic  region  so  that  only  companies  located  in  the  selected  region  will  be  listed.  When  looking 
for  a specific  company  name,  you  need  not  select  a region  as  the  default  is  set  to  “anywhere”. 

You  can  also  browse  the  complete  company  index  by  leaving  the  search  field  empty  and  pressing 
“Search  in  ZooLex  Firms”.  Alternatively,  you  can  get  a list  of  companies  from  within  a certain  business 
category.  The  links  are  listed  just  below  the  search  field. 

After  you  have  pressed  the  search  button  or  clicked  on  a business  category,  a list  of  companies  that  fit 
your  search  will  appear  in  the  left  margin  of  the  page.  Companies  are  listed  with  their  name,  city  and 
country  of  location.  Some  companies  have  their  own  microsite  in  ZooLex.  This  is  indicated  by  a 
ZooLex  “eye”  next  to  the  company’s  name  in  the  list.  When  you  click  on  a company  name  the  company’s 
presentation  will  be  displayed. 

Microsites  - A company  presents  itself 

Every  company  can  have  its  own  microsite  in  ZooLex.  A microsite  is  a part  of  a web  page  owned  by 
a guest.  These  special  pages  are  designed  by  the  companies  to  communicate  specifically  to  their 
clients.  A microsite  may  be  in  a language  other  than  English  if  its  owner  targets  an  audience  speaking 
another  language. 

Companies  may  include  pictures  and  forms  in  their  microsites.  If  you  fill  in  and  submit  such  a form  it 
will  instantly  be  forwarded  to  the  company.  Microsites  allow  you  to  learn  more  about  companies 
without  necessarily  surfing  to  their  website.  In  addition  to  the  microsite,  ZooLex  offers  a standardized 
record  about  the  company.  A link  to  the  record  is  offered  at  the  beginning  of  each  microsite.  If  a 
company  does  not  have  a microsite,  you  will  find  its  “ZooLex  Record”. 


A ZooLex  microsite  introducing  Rosinak  & Partner  ZT  GmbH,  our  main  sponsor. 


ZooLex  Record  - Our  presentation  of  a company 

The  “ZooLex  Record”  uses  a standardized  format  for  describing  a company.  At  the  top  of  the  page 
appears  the  company’s  logo,  name  and  mail  address  followed  by  a list  of  products  and  services  offered. 
Below  that,  you  will  find  the  company’s  phone  and  fax  number,  email  address  and  homepage  address. 
The  company  may  also  add  information  about  its  foundation,  owners,  staff  and  a short  description.  All 
information  is  updated  by  the  company.  At  the  end  of  a record,  you  may  find  a list  of  ZooLex  references. 
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ZooLex  references  - A special  ZooLex  feature 

ZooLex  references  are  links  to  animal  exhibits  presented  in  the  ZooLex  Gallery.  They  allow  you  to  go 
back  and  forth  between  company  records  and  reference  projects  in  ZooLex. 

If  a company  is  mentioned  under  design  or  construction  in  an  exhibit  presentation,  the  presentation  is 
listed  as  a reference  project  in  its  ZooLex  record.  Since  Gallery  and  Firms  data  are  saved  in  the  same 
database,  updates  are  done  automatically.  Each  time  a new  exhibit  with  contributions  of  a listed  company 
is  published  in  the  Gallery,  you  will  find  an  additional  ZooLex  reference  in  the  company’s  record. 


A ZooLex  record  with  a link  to  the  company’s  reference  project. 


A ZooLex  exhibit  presentation  with  a link  to  the  company’s  record. 
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The  links  between  Gallery  and  Firms  work  both  ways.  If  you  find  an  animal  exhibit  presented  in  the 
Gallery  particularly  interesting  and  would  like  to  know  who  designed  it,  you  can  go  to  the  heading 
“Design”  where  the  companies  involved  are  listed.  If  the  companies  are  listed  in  ZooLex  Firms  you 
will  find  the  appropriate  links.  You  can  use  these  links  to  see  company  records  and  advertisements  and 
then  go  back  and  continue  browsing  the  Gallery. 

ZooLex  Firms  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  ZooLex  website  making  best  use  of  the  ZooLex  database. 
In  addition  to  various  search  modi,  the  links  between  the  ZooLex  exhibit  presentations  and  ZooLex 
records  make  ZooLex  Firms  a unique  resource  for  zoo  professionals. 

Series  to  be  continued. 


Ante(o|)e 

In  what  must-surely  be  one  of  the  strangest  stories  to  come  out  of  the  African  plains  in  the  Samburu 
Game  Reserve  (Kenya),  a lioness  has  - for  the  third  time  in  as  many  months  - adopted  a newborn  baby 
oryx.  According  to  observers  from  the  Samburu  National  Parks  staff,  the  lioness  is  said  to  allow  a 
female  oryx  to  nurse  the  baby  for  several  minutes  each  day. 

In  the  natural  sceme  of  things,  the  oryx  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  items  on  this  predator’s  dinner 
menu.  However,  for  this  particular  lioness,  maternal  instinct  seems  to  have  overridden  this  inclination 
as  this  is  the  third  oryx  calf  she  has  taken  under  her  protection. 

Last  December  a days-old  oryx  was  seen  in  her  company,  but  was  apparently  eaten  by  other  lions 
while  the  lioness  slept.  A second  calf  seen  with  the 
lioness  in  February  was  taken  away  from  her  when  it 
appeared  to  be  showing  signs  of  malnourishment.  It 
was  subsequently  placed  in  a zoo. 

Simon  Leirana,  chief  game  warden  at  Samburu  was 
quoted  as  saying  “We  are  baffled.  We  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  this  third  oryx.”  He  added  that  wildlife 
officials  may  decide  to  let  nature  take  its  course  in  this 
incidence. 

The  lioness,  who  is  said  to  be  “fiercely  protective”  of 
the  calf,  becomes  highly  agitated  and  aggressive  when 
any  human  comes  close  by. 

Three  adult  oryxes,  one  of  which  is  likely  the  mother, 
have  been  observed  near  the  lioness  and  calf 

Conservationist  Daphne  Sheldrick  noted  that  cases  of 
lionesses  showing  maternal  affection  for  animals  they 
would  normally  see  as  prey  are  not  unprecedented.  “It  does  happen,  but  it’s  quite  unusual.  Lions,  like 
all  other  species,  including  human  beings,  have  this  kind  of  feelings  for  babies.” 

It  was  noted  in  the  local  press  that  all  three  adoptions  by  the  lioness  occurred  on  significant  days  - 
Christmas,  Valentine’s  Day  and  Good  Friday. 

Source:  Excerpted  from  BBC  News  online  4/1/02 
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LegisCative  V.j>ddte 


Compiled  hy  Georgann  Johnston 
Legislative  Advisor 
Sacramento,  CA 


Global  Ban  on  Whale  Hunting  in  Danger  of  Being  Repealed 

For  the  past  16  years,  there  has  been  an  international  moratorium  on  commercial  whaling.  However, 
at  the  July  2002  meeting  of  the  International  Whaling  Commission  in  London,  some  countries  are 
moving  towards  lifting  the  ban  under  some  circumstances  or  revoking  it  entirely.  At  issue  is  the 
Revised  Management  Scheme  (RMS),  a program  that  will  legitimize  Japan’s  and  Norway’s  current 
whale  hunts  (currently  taking  place  in  defiance  of  the  whaling  ban)  and  encourage  former  whaling 
nations  such  as  Russia  and  Iceland  back  into  the  business. 

The  RMS  allows  for  a “sustainable  take”  of  whales  based  on  population  estimates.  Japan  and  Norway 
have  lead  the  crusade  to  lift  the  whaling  ban  for  the  past  14  years,  consistently  claiming  that  the  whale 
populations  have  “recovered”  and  that  hunting  will  not  bring  the  various  whale  species  to  the  brink  of 
extinction  as  it  did  20  years  ago.  In  1992,  the  U.S.  government  assembled  a panel  of  independent 
scientists  to  evaluate  the  RMS  being  touted  at  that  point  in  time.  Their  conclusion  (known  as  the 
Monitor  consortium)  found  the  RMS  to  be  “overly  simplistic,  lacking  a sound  data  base,  and  needing 
far  more  testing.” 

Shortly  thereafter,  Norway  went  ahead  with  its  threat  of  returning  to  whaling  and  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  under  the  Packwood  Magnuson  Act,  was  obligated  to  find  Norway  to  be  undermining 
an  international  fisheries  conservation  agreement  and  liable  to  economic  sanctions.  Norway  was  thus 
certified  and  it  became  the  obligation  of  then-President  Clinton  to  impose  sanctions  on  the  country. 
The  problem  with  this  plan  was  that  Norway  was  and  is  a major  U.S.  trading  partner,  NATO  ally  and 
provider  of  North  Sea  oil  exploration  leases  for  every  major  U.S.  oil  corporation.  Ultimately,  no 
economic  sanctions  were  imposed  on  Norway  by  the  U.S.  on  the  grounds  that  Norway  promised  to 
join  the  U.S.  in  working  in  good  faith  in  the  IWC  to  complete  all  aspects  of  the  RMS. 

A similar  position  was  taken  by  Japan  with  the  twist  being  that  whales  were  being  “taken”  for  scientific 
study.  However,  investigations  by  various  animal  groups  and  the  U.S.  government  has  revealed  that 
the  scientifically  harvested  whale  meat  ends  up  as  sushi  in  many  Japanese  restaurants  and  markets. 
Again,  the  U.S.  has  been  reluctant  to  impose  the  required  economic  sanctions  on  Japan  since  it,  too,  is 
a major  trading  partner  of  this  country. 

Environmental  groups  have  also  taken  divergent  positions  with  respect  to  the  upcoming  vote  on  the 
RMS  in  the  summer  of  this  year.  Specifically,  World  Wildlife  Fund  and  the  International  Fund  for 
Animal  Welfare  have  continued  to  support  the  new  draft  of  the  RMS  while  Greenpeace  and  the  Sea 
Shepard  Society  have  continued  to  oppose  it.  The  current  U.S.  Administration  has  not  taken  a formal 
position  as  of  yet.  Source:  Animal  Action  Report  Winter  2002 


South  African  Government  Takes  a Stand  Against  Canned  Lion  Hunting 

The  South  African  Department  of  Environmental  Affairs  and  Tourism  (DEAT)  does  not  condone  the 
practice  of  canned  hunting  of  lions  and  has  recently  issued  a press  release  stating  that  it  has  strongly 
condemned  the  hunting  as  far  back  as  1 997.  In  South  Africa,  nature  conservation  is  governed  by  both 
local  and  provincial  governments  and  hunting  is  controlled  through  provincial  legislation. 

The  DEAT,  in  collaboration  with  the  provinces,  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a national  strategy  on 
hunting,  keeping  and  trade  of  large  predators.  The  objective  of  the  strategy  is  to  provide  a standardized 
approach  to  all  aspects  related  to  these  animals  in  South  Africa.  A meeting  in  late  summer  2002  with 
both  national  and  provincial  representatives  is  scheduled  to  discuss  these  issues  further.  Source:  WildNet 
Africa  Media  Release  Service  28  March  2002 
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Farm  Bill  Puts  Some  Lab  Research  Animals  Back  in  Jeopardy 

Last  year  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  in  to  years  of  protests  mounted  by  animal  rights 
and  conservation  groups  and  agreed  to  extend  the  protections  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  mice,  rats 
and  birds  used  in  research.  The  agreement  — which  came  as  part  of  asettlement  of  a court  challenge 
— has  not  yet  been  implemented  since  the  USD  A claimed  it  needed  to  make  changes  to  its  regulations 
and  set  up  guidelines  for  inspections  of  facilities  using  these  animals  for  experimentations.  Mice  and 
rats  comprise  more  than  90  percent  of  all  research  done  on  animals  but  as  of  this  writing,  they,  plus 
birds,  have  none  of  the  protections  afforded  to  other  species. 

Now,  Senator  Jesse  Helms  has  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Farm  Bill  that  would  strip  mice,  rats 
and  birds  of  Animal  Welfare  Act  protection.  The  bill  comes  before  the  Farm  Bill  Conference  Committee 
in  early  summer  2002  and  will  probably  reach  the  Senate  floor  before  Congress  adjourns  for  the 
summer.  More  information  about  the  Farm  Bill  and  this  proposed  amendment  may  beviewed  by 
visiting  www.navs.org<  Source:  National  Anti-  Vivisection  Society  News  Release  February  2002;  Animal  People 
News  March  2002  vol.  XI  #2 


Bidding  Process  for  CHIMP  Act  Sanctuaries  Called  Into  Question 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  has  issued  a Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  which  solicits  bids 
from  sanctuaries  interested  in  taking  chimpanzees  under  the  CHIMP  Act  passed  by  Congress 
approximately  two  years  ago.  The  RFP  has  been  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  by  various  animal 
organizations  and  primate-interest  groups,  primarily  on  the  grounds  that  there  are  inconsistencies 
between  the  clear  language  of  the  Act  and  the  RFP.  These  concerns  center  around  a failure  of  the  RFP 
to  establish  an  independent  oversight  board  for  awarding  individual  grants  to  sanctuaries  and  the 
required  adherence  to  laboratory  standards  of  care  that  are  inappropriate  for  the  naturalistic  setting 
envisioned  for  a sanctuary  with  its  emphasis  on  enrichment  and  socialization.  Moreover,  the  RFP 
states  that  any  infant  bom  to  a mother  in  the  sanctuary  (which  would  be  an  accident  since  intentional 
breeding  is  prohibited)  could  be  removed,  along  with  the  mother,  from  the  sanctuary  and  possibly  be 
turned  over  to  a research  lab  for  experimentation. 

Congress  approved  the  NHI  budged  for  FY  2002,  a budget  that  has  specifically  allocated  $5  million 
for  beginning  the  constmction  of  facilities  to  house  retired  chimpanzees.  These  funds,  approved  in 
January  2002,  will  be  made  available  to  the  sanctuary  that  is  awarded  the  contract  under  the  RFP. 
Updated  information  about  the  bidding  process  and  standards  in  questions  can  be  obtained  by  reviewing 
the  Standards  of  Care  for  Chimpanzee  Sanctuaries  authored  by  Dr.  Roger  Fouts  and  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Task  Force  for  Chimpanzee  Retirement  Sanctuaries  which  are  available 
online.  Source:  Animal  Action  Report  Winter  2000 


Baboons  Returned  “Home”  Near  Johannesburg 

A troop  of  1 6 rehabilitated  chacma  baboons  were  recently  returned  to  the  Vredefort  Dome,  a proposed 
World  Heritage  Site  south  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  All  of  the  baboons  were  rescued  as  orphans 
after  their  mothers  were  either  shot,  poisoned  or  killed  by  predators.  They  were  hand-raised  and 
placed  into  viable  troops  by  the  Centre  for  Animal  Rehabilitation  and  Education  (CARE),  financed  in 
part  by  the  International  Fund  for  Animal  Welfare  (IFAW). 

Rita  Miljo,  a spokeswoman  for  CARE  said  the  baboon  troop  would  be  better  able  to  successfully 
settle  into  their  new  home  because  two  family  units  form  part  of  the  release  group.  “By  integrating  the 
two  family  units  of  five  individuals  each  into  the  troop,  we  are  providing  the  baboons  with  a stable 
profile  that  should  help  guarantee  them  a thriving  future.”  The  troops  are  comprised  of  1 3 females  and 
three  males.  Before  release,  all  of  the  animals  underwent  extensive  veterinarian  examination  to  ensure 
that  each  was  free  of  parasites  and  disease. 

The  release  site  at  Vredefort  Dome  was  the  original  home  of  the  orphaned  baboons.  The  area  itself  - 
which  is  former  farmland  - only  has  about  20  wild  baboons  remaining  as  most  of  the  baboon  population 
has  been  killed  by  hunters.  CARE,  with  the  backing  of  IFAW,  has  successfully  rehabilitated  and 
released  80  baboons  to  their  natural  homes  over  the  past  few  years  despite  facing  resistence  in  securing 
suitable  release  sites  and  obtaining  the  necessary  permits  to  do  so. 
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The  16  baboons  will  be  monitored  over  the  next  few  months  and  will  reeeive  supplementary  feeding 
if  food  sources  grow  short  during  winter.  “This  is  the  first  time  we  have  released  baboons  at  the 
Vredefort  Dome  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any  problems  for  the  animals  as  it  is^a  protected  area  and 
there  are  few  predators,”  stated  the  CARE  spokeswoman.  Furthermore,  it  is  hoped  to  release  another 
troop  at  the  site  in  early  spring.  “Typically  male  baboons  leave  their  troop  as  their  offspring  reach 
maturity  and  there  is  a danger  of  inbreeding  and,  later  this  year,  we  will  need  to  introduce  a second 
troop  so  that  the  males  will  have  an  opportunity  to  cross  over,”  said  Miljo. 

The  Vredefort  Dome  has  been  proposed  as  a potential  World  Heritage  Site.  It  is  the  world’s  oldest  and 
largest  impact  crater  (about  2,000  million  years)  and  was  created  by  the  impacts  of  meteorites,  comets 
and  asteroids.  Designation  as  a World  Heritage  Site  would  provide  even  more  protection  for  the  area 
and  its  flora  and  fauna,  including  the  recently  released  baboons.  Source:  International  Fund  for  Animal 
Welfare  News  Release  26  March  2002 


Lions  to  Be  Relocated  to  Tembe  Elephant  Park 

The  Wildlands  Trust  (WT),  an  independent  fund-raising  project  and  management  organization  based 
in  KwaZulu-Natal  Province  of  South  Africa  has  donated  a substantial  amount  of  money  towards  the 
relocation  of  six  lions  from  the  Lompopu  Province  to  the  Tembe  Elephant  Park.  “The  arrival  of  the 
lions  will  make  Tembe  a fully-fledged  Big  Five  Reserve,”  says  Wildlands  CEO  Andrew  Vetner,  “and 
it  is  a well-known  fact  that  a Big  Five  reserve  attracts  more  income.”  The  Wildlands  Trust  is  participating 
in  the  program  since  the  income  from  the  park  will  be  beneficial  to  the  communities  surrounding  the 
park  area. 

The  plan  is  that  the  six  lions  - a adult  male,  an  adult  female,  one  sub-adult  male  and  three  sub-adult 
females  - will  be  captured  in  the  Madikwe  Game  Reserve  in  May  2002.  They  will  be  transferred  to 
Tembe  and  housed  in  a specially-built  fenced  area  (called  a boma)  for  at  least  four  months  with  a 
projected  release  date  set  for  1 October  2002.  “We  will  be  keeping  them  in  the  enclosure  for  this  long 
to  let  them  bond  and  make  a pride,”  says  Tembe  regional  ecologist  Wayne  Matthews.  “This  is  a test 
case.  If  it  is  successful,  we  have  calculated  that  Tembe  can  safely  take  about  16  lions.  All  the  animals 
will  be  collared.” 

The  area  where  the  lions  will  be  kept  has  a road  going  around  it  so  that  tourists  in  concession  vehicles 
can  view  the  lions.  The  local  governmental  ecologist  says  that  “This  is  important  to  habituate  the 
animals  to  vehicles  so  that  they  will  settle  down  when  they  are  released  and  not  then  still  have  to 
adjust  to  tourist  traffic.” 

There  has  not  been  a permanent  lion  population  in  Tembe  since  the  1950s.  The  prey  population  of  the 
park  has  stabilized  to  the  extent  that  a permanent  lion  population  is  feasible.  In  addition  to  funds  from 
the  WT,  a further  amount  from  KZN  Wildlife  (a  governmental  agency)  and  smaller,  private  donations 
have  been  pooled  to  facilitate  the  reestablishment  of  the  lions  in  Tembe.  Moreover,  once  the  lions  are 
in  place  revenue  from  the  Tembe  Elephant  Park  will  filter  back  into  the  surrounding  communities  via 
jobs  and  tourist  expenditures.  Source:  WildNet  Africa  News  Release  2 April  2002, 


Scotland  Bans  Hunting  With  Dogs 

After  a lengthy  debate  the  Scottish  Parliament  voted  on  13  February  2002  to  pass  the  Protection  of 
Wild  Mammals  Act  which  seeks  to  ban  hunting  with  dogs.  Spokespersons  from  animal  groups  and 
Parliament  itself  have  stated  that  it  is  now  hoped  that  the  British  House  of  Commons  will  follow 
Scotland’s  example  in  passing  similar  legislation  in  England.  The  Scottish  legislation  makes  it  an 
offense  to  use  dogs  to  hunt  wild  mammals,  effectively  ruling  out  mounted  fox  hunting,  hare  coursing 
and  fox  bating.  Violation  of  the  laws  carry  heavy  fines  and  a possible  six-month  prison  term.  The  law 
takes  effect  on  1 August  2002  barring  some  legal  delay. 

Already  the  legislation  has  been  challenged  under  the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights.  Said 
challenge  is  being  predicated  on  the  grounds  that  “no  one  should  be  unjustly  deprived  of  property  and 
livelihood”  and  a parallel  “guarantee  of  freedom  of  lifestyle”  (both  of  which  are  Articles  to  the 
Convention).  Proponents  of  the  law  say  that  the  use  of  mounted  hunting  of  foxes  and  similar  wildlife 
is  not  banned  - it  is  just  the  use  of  dogs  to  “flush  out”  the  prey  animals  that  is  being  prohibited  by  this 
piece  of  legislation.  Source:  Animal  People  News  March  2002  vol.  XI  #2 
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By  William  K.  Baker,  Jr.,  Curator 
Little  Rock  Zoo,  Little  Rock,  AR 


Question 

A Zoo  Keeper  is  being  attacked  in  a cat  holding  area,  what  would  you  do? 

Comments 

This  month’s  column  is  based  on  a recent  conversation  I had  with  another  zoological  professional.  It 
was  inspired  by  recent  events  at  another  facility  where  details  are  still  somewhat  sketchy,  but  the  end 
result  was  the  death  of  one  zoo  keeper  and  the  injury  of  another  staff  member  after  three  cats  were 
accidentally  released  from  a holding  area  at  a major  zoological  institution. 

Rather  than  focusing  on  the  details  of  that  event,  I would  rather  construct  a hypothetical  scenario  and 
walk  the  reader  through  it  to  its  final  conclusion.  For  the  sake  of  conversation  lets  say  that  we  have  a 
large  rectangular  one-story  felid  night  house  constructed  out  of  concrete  with  double  doors  at  each 
end.  In  addition,  there  is  a small  commissary  workspace  located  in  the  center  of  the  building. 

A zoo  keeper  enters  the  building  and  brings  the  1 . 1 leopards  in  from  the  exhibit  area  after  servicing  the 
holdover.  Unfortunately,  the  keeper  is  somewhat  distracted  and  doesn’t  double-check  his  locks  and 
the  female  leopard  paws  the  door  open  into  the  keeper  service  area.  The  leopards  enter  the  service 
area  and  attack  the  keeper.  The  keeper  is  able  to  escape  into  the  commissary  work  area  and  secure  the 
door  behind  himself 

The  injured  keeper  issues  an  Emergency  Code  on  the  radio.  Ideally,  the  keeper  should  assess  his 
injuries  and  begin  administering  first  aid  to  himself  with  an  available  kit  while  in  the  security  of  this 
area.  Stopping  the  bleeding  would  be  the  first  priority  through  applied  pressure.  Followed  by  the 
prevention  or  treatment  of  shock.  Keeping  alert,  calm,  and  conscious  are  vital  at  this  point. 

Once  he  is  stable,  he  should  ascertain  what  he  has  to  work  with  in  the  workspace  such  as  fire 
extinguishers,  water  hose,  or  OC  pepper  spray.  As  soon  as  he  is  able,  he  should  also  relay  vital 
information  to  the  emergency  responders  as  to  his  status  and  safety  and  also  the  cats  location  and 
actions.  This  way  when  the  Emergency  Response  Team  goes  into  action  and  retrieves  weapons  and 
dart  equipment  and  travels  to  the  site,  they  have  a clear  idea  of  where  they  need  to  be.  The  keeper  has 
just  become  an  integral  part  of  the  emergency  response. 

If  the  Team  Leader  and  Veterinarian  are  sharp  they’re  using  the  SERC  formula.  Situation,  Evaluation, 
Reaction,  and  Conclusion.  Knowledge  and  information  are  power,  it’s  just  that  simple.  Questions 
need  answers  and  fast,  who  is  assigned  to  the  building  that  day,  and  is  the  perimeter  secured?  Have  the 
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visitors  been  safely  escorted  into  other  buildings,  is  the  facility  secured,  and  have  the  EMT’s  been 
contacted?  Where  will  you  place  the  firearms  and  dart  teams? 

Ideally,  one  darter  and  one  shooter  should  be  at  one  end  of  the  building  for  emergency  support  ONLY, 
while  the  other  team  enters  the  building  after  communication  with  the  keeper.  The  last  thing  anyone 
wants  is  a crossfire  and  that’s  just  what  may  happen  if  you  put  shooters  at  both  doors  at  either  end  of 
the  building.  The  team,  which  actually  enters  the  building,  needs  to  be  kept  small  ideally  no  more  than 
four  individuals,  two  shooters  and  two  darters,  paired  for  safety,  and  never  more  than  two  feet  apart. 

Inevitably,  the  question  that  arises  is  what  type  of  weapons  should  be  used?  Defensive  or  tactical 
shotguns  are  workable  in  a 12  gauge  chambering  with  3-inch  shells  filled  with  00  or  000  buckshot. 
Rifles  should  be  in  a 30-06,  .338,  or  .375  H&H  chambering  loaded  (my  personal  choices)  with  A- 
Square  Lion  Tough,  Dead  Tough  bullets,  or  Glaser  tactical  rounds.  This  usually  invites  the  question 
“Why  aren’t  you  using  slugs  or  solid  bullets?”  Answer,  I don’t  enjoy  pulling  ricochets  out  of  my  body 
because  I discharged  that  type  of  ammunition  inside  of  a concrete  building.  Large  cats  are  classified 
typically  as  soft-skinned  game  and  these  rounds  will  probably  pass  through  them  into  the  wall. 

In  an  ideal  situation  the  downed  keeper  has  the  leopards  held  at  bay  with  OC  pepper  spray  or  some 
other  deterrent.  Darting  the  cats  will  prove  difficult  through  a 2x4  inch  mesh  opening  in  the  double 
doors  without  a telescopic  sight  (75  yard  reduced  range  parallax  and  reticle).  However,  all  crisis 
situations  are  not  ideal  and  the  use  of  lethal  force  may  become  necessary  at  any  time. 

After  darting,  emergency  medical  aid  is  in  order  for  the  keeper  and  animals.  Following  the  event,  it  is 
highly  advisable  to  follow-up  with  an  analysis  of  the  event  and  the  subsequent  response.  Post-traumatic 
counseling  should  be  provided  to  all  affected  staff  members.  Still,  in  an  truly  ideal  situation  none  of 
this  would  have  happened  at  all.  Personally  I have  found  it  easier  to  live  with  demanding  safety  levels 
rather  than  the  associated  cost  of  a crisis. 

Next  Month;  Have  your  recommendations  on  caliber  and  ammunition  changed  over  time  for  the 
weapons  response  in  crisis  events? 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments  on  previously  published 
materials,  please  send  them  to  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  Attn: 
Reactions/v^ATF 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology,  and  wildlife 
management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.S.  in  wildlife  management  and  post-graduate 
studies  in  zoology.  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant,  Shoot  Team  Leader,  ERT  Member,  Large  Mammal 
Keeper,  Senior  Keeper,  and  Zoo  Curator  at  various  zoological  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis 
management  in  zoological  institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/First  Aid  Instructor.) 


MOVING? 

Please  let  us  know  when  you  change  your  address ! It  now  costs  AAZK  99 
cents  every  time  an  AKF  is  returned  because  of  an  incorrect  address.  Call 
1-800-242-4519  (U.S.)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada)  or  e-mail 
aazkoffice@kscable.com  to  report  your  new  address. 
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Bonobos  in  Transit  During  Crisis 

By 

Beth  Pohl,  Head  Keeper,  African  Forest  Department 
Columbus  Zoo  and  Aquarium,  Powell,  OH 

In  June  of  1998  the  Columbus  Zoo  hosted  a joint  meeting  of  the  Bonobos  SSP  (Species  Survival 
Plan)  and  the  Bonobo  EEP  (Europe’s  SSP  equivalent).  One  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  meeting  was 
to  open  up  the  exchange  of  animals  between  these  two  bonobo  populations.  There  was  concern 
within  the  EEP  about  the  CDC  (Center  for  Disease  Control)  quarantine  requirements  when  importing 
primates  into  the  United  States.  CDC  protocol  requires  a minimum  of  4-6  weeks  of  isolation  with 
caretakers  wearing  an  ensemble  of  garb  that  covers  them  from  head  to  toe.  After  discussion  at  this 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  work  on  the  import  of  animals  in  pairs,  so  that  they  could  be  quarantined 
together.  This  would  at  least  provide  them  with  companionship  while  in  quarantine. 

Kosana,  a wild-caught  female  who  is  currently  19  years  old  and  Unga,  a captive-born  female  who  is 
currently  eight  years  old,  were  designated  for  importation  into  the  U.S.  Both  animals  would  be 
quarantined  at  Columbus  Zoo,  with  Kosana  then  being  transported  to  Milwaukee  Zoo  and  Unga 
remaining  at  Columbus.  At  the  time  the  exchange  was  suggested,  Unga  was  only  six  years  old  and 
had  not  yet  started  cycling.  It  was  decided  her  integration  into  the  group  in  Columbus  would  be 
smoother  if  she  had  reached  sexual  maturity.  Early  in  the  year  2001  we  received  word  that  Unga 
had  begun  cycling,  so  import  permits  for  the  animal  as  well  as  blood  samples  were  completed  and 
submitted  to  USFWS  (United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service).  An  airline  was  also  sought  for  the 
shipment.  This  can  be  a difficult  process  since  many  airlines  are  refusing  to  ship  animals,  let  alone 
primates.  In  addition  there  are  specific  CDC  requirements  regulating  how  the  animals  and  their 
crates  are  prepared,  loaded  and  unloaded,  with  large  fines  being  imposed  if  protocols  are  not  followed. 

The  blood  was  shipped  in  late  July  for  pre-testing  at  a lab  in  Texas.  The  shipment  was  lost,  but 
eventually  the  uncompromised  samples  made  it  for  testing.  Another  problem  was  noticed  with  the 
permits.  Kosana’s  origin  (noted  on  the  blood  permit  as  well  as  her  permit  for  transport)  was  different 
on  the  import  permit  than  on  the  export  permit.  Although  wild-caught,  one  permit  designated  her  as 
originating  from  Japan  where  she  had  started  her  captive  life.  The  animal  shipment  had  been 
scheduled  for  28  August,  but  would  have  to  be  delayed  so  that  the  animal  permits  could  be  reissued 
with  the  proper  information.  The  shipment  was  rescheduled  for  1 1 September. 

Due  to  my  previous  experience  with  a CDC  shipment,  I was  chosen  to  go  to  Planckendael  Animal 
Park,  in  Mechelen,  Belgium,  just  outside  of  Brussels  where  the  two  bonobos  were  housed.  I would 
depart  on  3 September  and  spend  a week  getting  to  know  the  animals  and  the  daily  husbandry 
procedures  of  the  bonobo  keeper  staff  at  Planckendael.  As  well,  keeper  Harry  de  Gruyter  would 
accompany  the  shipment  back  to  Columbus  and  spend  a week  with  the  animals  to  help  make  their 
transition  easier.  Our  veterinarian.  Dr.  Michael  Barrie,  would  join  me  in  Belgium  on  8 September 
to  assist  with  the  transport  as  well.  Our  Living  Collections  Director,  Dusty  Lombardi,  who  had 
handled  the  transport  and  permit  requirements  for  the  shipment  was  certain  something  would  go 
wrong;  too  many  other  problems  had  already  occurred.  Little  did  we  know. 

I spent  a week  at  Planckendael,  and  on  8 September  received  word  that  Dr.  Barrie  would  not  be 
arriving,  unbeknownst  to  him  his  passport  had  expired!  I figured  that  Harry  and  I could  handle 
things  and  if  this  was  the  last  glitch  in  the  transport,  we  could  deal  with  it.  On  1 1 September  I 
arrived  with  Harry  at  the  zoo  at  5:00  am  local  time.  Kosana  and  Unga  had  both  been  given  oral 
tranquilizers  a couple  hours  previous  to  help  take  the  edge  off  of  being  darted  for  crating.  It  had 
been  decided  the  day  before  to  try  to  crate  Kosana  without  darting,  as  several  years  previous  she  had 
been  crate  trained  by  staff  at  the  Leipzig  Zoo.  When  Harry  and  I arrived,  Kosana  was  in  her  crate 
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napping,  having  walked  into  the  crate  with  no  reservations.  She  continued  to  nap  as  Unga  was 
darted  and  crated.  Urine  was  collected  from  both  females  during  this  process  and  we  discovered 
that  Kosana  was  pregnant!  Unga  began  recovering  in  the  crate  and  we  headed  to  the  airport.  We 
proceeded  to  the  airport,  prepared  the  shipment  according  to  CDC  protocol  and  departed  at  1 1 :00 
am  local  time  (5:00  am  EDST). 

Planckendael  bonobo  keeper,  Harry  de  Gruyter  accompanied  me  on  the  return  trip  to  spend  a week 
with  the  animals,  hopefully  making  their  transition  easier.  Little  did  we  know  that  their  transition 
would  include  a six-day  stopover  in  Gander,  New  Foundland. 

As  our  flight  (Sabena  539)  approached  Canadian  air  space  our  pilot  made  an  announcement.  We 
needed  to  prepare  for  landing  (What?  We’re  nowhere  near  Chicago).  We  would  be  landing  in 
Gander  (Where?).  Something  had  happened  in  New  York  and  American  airspace  was  closed  (Oh 
my  God,  this  is  bad).  We  landed  and  were  able  to  speak  to  the  pilot  soon  after  regarding  the  animals. 
Bits  of  news  were  starting  to  filter  through  the  cabin  from  the  few  people  who  had  cell  phones  that 
worked  and  had  success  in  getting  through  the  jammed  phone  lines.  The  World  Trade  Center  twin 
towers  had  been  hit,  the' Pentagon,  and  somewhere  near  Pittsburgh.  The  pilot  informed  us  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  animals  and  he  would  try  to  get  clearance  for  one  of  us  to  go  down  into  the  cargo 
hold  to  check  on  them.  We  ended  up  being  in  the  plane  for  almost  13  hours  and  were  able  to  check 
the  animals  after  being  on  the  ground  for  five  hours.  They  ate,  drank  water  and  generally  seemed  to 
be  OK,  but  the  crates  afforded  only  limited  visual  access. 

Yes,  we  were  on  the  plane  for  13  hours  after  landing.  We  were  lucky  as  we  were  the  ninth  plane 
unloaded.  There  were  38  planes  grounded  in  Gander.  I heard  some  people  were  on  their  planes  for 
27  hours  and  that’s  not  counting  their  flight  time!  Gander  was  a town  of  about  1 0,000  until  that  day 
when  its  population  almost  doubled.  The  town  of  Gander  and  surrounding  communities  mobilized 
and  took  care  of  us  as  if  we  were  honored  guests  on  a visit. 

The  animals  were  unloaded  from  the  cargo  hold  and  housed  in  their  crates  at  a small  hanger  at  the 
airport.  This  hangar  housed  the  cargo  off-loading  equipment  as  well  as  the  cargo  and  maintenance 
staff  who  worked  round  the  clock.  Harry  stayed  with  the  animals  and  provided  their  daily  care. 
Food  was  provided  by  the  airport  restaurant  and  airport  staff  that  made  runs  to  the  market.  The 
bonobos  ate  a diet  pretty  close  to  their  normal  fare.  The  crate  waste  trays  were  cleaned  out  and  set 
up  with  fresh  pine  shavings  regularly  and  the  animals  soon  began  pushing  out  feces  and  dirty 
woodwool  which  Harry  replaced  with  hay.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  what  was  provided  for  the  animals 
was  at  no  cost  to  us,  not  one  person  would  allow  us  to  reimburse  them.  Kosana  and  Unga  seemed  to 
be  dealing  with  their  situation  very  well  and  throughout  the  time  in  Gander  ate  well,  showed  interest 
in  their  many  visitors  (airport  staff  curious  about  our  charges)  and  in  the  17  cats  and  dogs  that  were 
housed  in  the  hanger  as  well.  Harry  felt  by  late  in  the  week  that  they  were  becoming  a little  stressed 
and  the  animals  were  provided  low  doses  of  Valium  for  the  last  few  days  of  our  stay. 

I was  housed  the  first  four  days  at  Gander  Academy,  the  local  elementary  school,  along  with  750 
other  passengers  from  my  flight  and  two  others  (representing  at  least  15  countries  from  across  the 
world).  Luckily  they  had  a computer  lab  and  between  that  and  the  phone  I was  able  to  regularly 
communicate  with  staff  at  Planckendael  and  Columbus,  Harry,  and  family  and  friends.  Along  with 
this  location  there  were  many  others  in  Gander  and  surrounding  towns  set  up  for  the  eclectic  mix  of 
people  who  descended  upon  them.  There  were  only  about  600  hotel  rooms  available  in  town. 
Flight  crews  were  given  priority  to  occupy  these  rooms  and  even  they  doubled  and  tripled  up.  The 
local  community  center  was  the  site  of  supply  collection  and  distribution  to  all  these  sites.  Foods 
that  needed  refrigerated  were  kept  on  the  ice  rink.  The  center  was  also  available  for  showers  as  was 
a local  women’s  shelter  and  people’s  private  homes.  Residents  also  made  their  homes  available  for 
their  visitors  to  do  laundry.  We  never  had  access  to  any  of  our  luggage,  other  than  what  we  had 
carried  on  the  plane.  Local  businesses  had  a boom  in  clothes  and  toiletry  sales.  Towns  people  were 
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Some  of  the  temporary  residents 
of  Gander  Academy,  a local 
elementary  school  which  was 
used  to  house  stranded  travelers. 


Just  a few  of  the  planes  parked 
at  the  Gander,  New  Foundland 
airport  awaiting  clearence  to 
continue  their  flights  after  the 
9/11  terrorist  attack  in  NYC. 


The  bonobo  crates  at  the  Ogden/ 
Allied  Aviation  Services  Hanger 
in  Gander,  New  Foundland. 


Photos  by  Beth  Pohl 


Perishable  food  to  feed  the 
stranded  travelers  was  stored 
at  the  ice  rink  at  the  local 
community  center. 
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always  asking  how  we  were,  interested  in  our  own  stories  surrounding  the  event.  Cashiers  at 
Walmart®  cried.  The  community  also  offered  mental  health  counseling,  necessary  medications  and 
set  up  more  phone  lines  so  everyone  could  get  in  touch  with  loved  ones.  Rooms  set  up  for  calls 
were  always  heart  wrenching;  it  was  rare  to  leave  the  phone  area  without  hearing  someone  crying  or 
outright  sobbing  while  talking  to  their  family  members.  The  first  night  we  spent  in  the  school  a 
local  band  played  out  in  the  schoolyard.  Staff  from  the  school  and  church  (where  I later  stayed),  and 
local  residents  volunteered  their  time,  sometimes  (maybe  the  majority  of  time)  in  24-hour  shifts. 

I spent  the  majority  of  my  time  in  line  to  use  a phone  or  computer.  Calls  were  limited  in  time  to 
accommodate  the  vast  number  of  people  who  needed  to  use  them.  As  quickly  as  I passed  information 
on,  it  would  change  and  I’d  be  back  in  line  again!  Information  I got  locally  was  often  different  than 
what  my  colleagues  were  hearing.  It  was  a constant  barrage  of  information  and  our  planned  departures 
kept  getting  pushed  back.  There  was  no  blame  to  assign,  the  situation  was  unprecedented  and 
considering,  handled  extremely  well.  On  Friday  night  our  flight  was  moved  to  a church  and  I had 
limited  phone  and  computer  access,  but  at  this  point  we  had  all  resigned  ourselves  to  waiting.  I had 
made  friends  over  the  week  with  two  young  Israeli  women  on  vacation  to  the  US,  a man  in  the  Army 
from  the  US,  but  stationed  in  Belgium,  a man  bom  in  El  Salvador,  but  now  a US  citizen  and  student 
in  Chicago,  a woman  from  Switzerland  living  most  of  her  life  in  the  US.  What  a mix  of  people,  but 
we  ended  up  connecting  on  the  plane,  offering  support  to  each  other  throughout  the  week  and  even 
ended  up  having  some  fun  - exploring  the  town,  shopping  and  of  course  one  night  drinking  a few 
beers,  playing  pool  and  dancing.  The  church  was  offering  small  rooms  to  families  and  groups 
traveling  together  (at  this  point  that’s  what  we  were,  no  matter  our  origins  or  destinations!)  and  we 
were  able  to  get  a small  room  in  the  church  with  air  mattresses  - a real  luxury  after  sleeping  on  the 
floor  for  four  nights.  Finally  on  Saturday  night  we  were  told  we  would  be  leaving  early  Sunday 
morning.  Upon  awakening  Sunday,  our  departure  time  was  again  being  pushed  back,  but  now  by 
the  hour,  not  by  the  day.  We  finally  made  it  to  the  airport,  we  waited,  our  carry-on  luggage  was 
searched,  we  waited,  we  boarded  the  plane,  the  bonobos  were  loaded  and  we  finally  took  off  for 
Chicago  amidst  cheers  from  all  the  passengers. 

Upon  landing  in  Chicago,  the  bonobos  were  off-loaded  by  Columbus  Zoo  staff  Dusty  Lombardi  and 
Dan  Hunt  (their  third  trip  to  try  to  pick  us  up)  in  CDC  garb  with  American  flags  taped  to  their  backs. 
Harry  and  I were  picked  up  as  well  to  accompany  the  ground  shipment  in  another  vehicle  - originally 
we  were  supposed  to  fly  to  Columbus.  We  arrived  at  the  Columbus  Zoo  at  3:00  am,  Monday,  17 
September;  a full  six  days  after  the  animals  were  crated  in  Belgium.  The  animals  were  unloaded 
into  the  hospital  and  began  their  six-week  quarantine.  Unga  and  Kosana  adjusted  well.  They  were 
immobilized  three  times  for  Tb  and  other  testing.  A little  more  than  mid-way  through  the  six  weeks 
Kosana  miscarried  and  was  somewhat  subdued  for  several  days.  Considering  all  she  had  been 
through,  no  one  was  surprised  and  she  recovered  with  no  apparent  problems.  The  bonobos  cleared 
quarantine  on  19  October  and  we  arranged  transport  for  Kosana  with  the  Milwaukee  County  Zoo 
for  the  following  week.  On  24  October  Kosana  was  given  access  to  a crate,  she  again  walked  in  and 
thus  began,  thankfully,  an  uneventful  trip  to  Milwaukee.  Both  animals  are  currently  well  and  adjusting 
to  their  new  surroundings. 

I didn’t  even  begin  to  touch  on  the  many  wonderful  deeds  of  the  people  of  Gander  (I  believe  they  are 
Angels  in  disguise)  and  the  staff  of  Sabena  Airlines  or  tell  all  of  the  stories  that  developed  during 
our  week  stay  (like  the  Bad  Boys  from  Belgium  who  tied  one  of  their  comrades  to  a cot  and  threw 
him  out  in  the  school’s  main  hallway  to  fend  for  himself!!).  The  bonobos  fared  better  than  I ever 
would  have  predicted.  For  me,  it  was  the  most  wonderful,  traumatic  event  of  my  life.  I cannot  write 
about  it,  talk  about  it,  think  about  it  or  read  others’  accounts  of  their  experience  in  Gander  without 
welling  up  with  tears.  It’s  a memory  of  fear,  shock,  horror  and  disbelief  of  the  terrorist  attacks  that 
triggered  our  stay  in  Gander  as  well  as  overwhelming  gratitude  for  the  care  that  we  received  during 
our  stay  and  incredulity  at  the  resilience  of  life  - both  human  and  animal. 
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By  Kayla  Grams,  USGS,  Lovell,  WY 
and  Jan  Roletto,  Columbus  Zoo 


PVC  - “Our  Friend” 

By  Tina  Fridman,  Animal  Keeper 
Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 
Lake  Burena  Vista,  FL 

Here  at  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom’s  Tree  of  Life  Area,we  have  eonstrueted  some  enrichment  objects 
as  well  as  some  exclusionary  feeders  made  out  of  PVC  (Poly  vinylcarbon).  They  were  all  very  simple 
and  inexpensive;  most  importantly,  they  worked. 

DUCK  FEEDER 

The  first  item  was  an  exclusionary  feeder.  There  was  a big  challenge  keeping  native  bird  species  from 
eating  the  diet  provided  for  our  collection  species,  such  as  grackles  eating  a large  portion  of  the  duck 
diet.  To  combat  this  we  made  a grackle-proof  duck  feeder  from  a piece  of  PVC  pipe.  The  PVC  pipe 
used  was  12  inches  (30cm)  in  diameter  and  the  following  steps  were  used  to  construct  the  feeder: 

1)  In  order  to  make  the  PVC  resemble  tree  bark,  scuffing  was  done  first  with  a circular  saw,  then 
grooves  and  scuffmarks  were  cut  into  it. 

2)  Next,  a propane  torch  was  used  to  scorch  it,  to  give  the  color  of  a piece  of  wood. 

3)  A jigsaw  was  used  to  cut  out  an  opening  for  the  ducks  to  feed  from  (3-4  inches/7- 10cm).  To  give  a 
natural  look,  the  opening  was  cut  with  a “wavy”  look. 

4)  A piece  of  PVC  pipe  was  added  inside  on  the  bottom  to  keep  the  trays  of  food  angled  towards  the 
front  of  the  feeder. 

5)  Next,  a roof  was  added  using  a piece  of  PVC  pipe  (26  inches/66cm).  It  was  scuffed  and  torched  to 
resemble  the  other  piece,  and  screwed  onto  the  pipe  above  the  opening  for  the  ducks  to  feed  from.  The 
roof  hung  over  the  opening  to  prevent  the  grackles  from  entering  the  device  via  the  top. 

6)  At  each  end  of  the  PVC  pipe,  doors  made  from  white  Plexiglass™  were  added.  These  were  scuffed 
and  torched  as  well.  They  were  applied  with  hinges,  so  keepers  had  easy  access  for  feeding  and 
cleaning. 

7)  The  feeder  was  placed  in  shallow  water,  allowing  the  ducks  to  swim  up  to  it  and  stick  their  heads 
under  the  roof  to  feed  from  the  trays.  The  grackles  do  not  land  in  the  water  to  feed  from  the  trays,  nor 
can  they  reach  the  food  by  perching  on  the  roof 
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Duck  Feeder  at  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 


OTTER  HAMMOCK 

The  challenge  in  this  situation  was  keeping  the  otters  visible  during  hot  weather.  Since  the  otters 
enjoyed  the  hammock  that  was  in  their  holding  area,  the  goal  was  to  create  an  on-exhibit  hammock. 

The  frame  of  the  hammock  was  made  from  one-half  inch  PVC  pipe.  Rope  was  strung  through  the 
middle  of  the  piping  to  form  a rectangular  shape.  Brown  AstroturT'^’  was  attached  to  the  frame  with 
a hot  glue  gun  (cable  ties  could  also  be  used)  as  the  surface  to  lay  on.  The  device  was  hung  from  a 
branch  close  to  the  ground  with  ropes  and  clips  to  adjust  the  length  of  the  hammock.  This  hammock 
was  simple  to  make  and  was  placed  in  a shady  place  that  was  visible  to  the  guests. 


Otter  Hammock  at  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 
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WATER  BOTTLE  HOLDERS 


Water  bottles  are  used  for  our  Cotton-top 
tamarins  and  needed  to  be  well  hidden  or  appear 
naturalistic  since  they  are  on  exhibit.  For  that 
challenge,  we  used  a 4-inch  ( 1 0.2cm)  diameter 
piece  of  PVC  cut  a couple  of  inches  longer  than 
the  water  bottle.  We  then  took  a cap  that  was 
one  size  smaller  than  the  pipe  and  drilled  a hole 
in  the  bottom  of  it  to  allow  the  spout  to  fit 
through.  The  cap  was  placed  inside  the  pipe 
and  a screw  was  placed  inside  the  pipe  to  keep 
the  cap  from  falling  out.  The  water  bottle  was 
placed  inside  the  pipe  and  the  spout  went 
through  the  pre-drilled  hole  of  the  cap.  Two 
holes  were  drilled  in  the  back  of  the  pipe  to 
allow  cable  ties  to  be  attached  for  hanging.  A 
hook  was  placed  in  a tree  for  easy  and  quick 
attachment.  The  whole  unit  was  also  scuffed 
and  torched  for  better  concealment. 


Water  Bottle  Holders  for  Cotton-top  Tamarins 
at  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom 


***Look  for  more  PVC  ideas  from  Tina  Fridman  in  upcoming  issues  of  ^XF.*** 

(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safety  considerations. 
Always  think  ahead  and  use  good judgement  when  trying  new  ideas.  You  are  invited  to  submit  materials 
for  the  Enrichment  Options  Column.  This  might  include  recipes,  toys,  puzzle  feeders,  olfactory 
enrichment  ideas,  etc.  Drawings  and  photos  of  enrichment  are  encouraged.  Send  to:  AKF/Enrichment, 
3601  SW29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614-2054.  Eds.) 


Visit  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Website  - www.enrich.org/aazk  or 
to  join  the  Enrichment  Listserve,  emailjackbell@humboldtl.com 
An  archive  of  past  postings  may  be  viewed  at  www.caza.org/enrich 
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Evolutionary  Anthropology  and  Psychology 
of  Animal  Conservation 


By  Daniel  R.  Tardona 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  North  Florida,  Jacksonville,  FL 


Introduction 

In  Wildlife  Conservation,  a publication  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Soeiety,  appears  an  article 
deseribing  human  efforts  leading  to  the  successful  release  of  the  primate  Varecia  variegata  variegata 
(black  and  white  ruffed  lemur),  back  into  its  native  habitat  in  Madagasear.  This  effort  has  been  eostly 
in  terms  of  a variety  of  human  resources,  all  in  an  attempt  to  save  this  one  animal  species  from 
extinction  (Haring,  1999).  In  the  very  same  issue  is  an  article  deseribing  a story  about  the  killing  of  a 
Mexiean  gray  wolf  (Canis  lupus  baileyi),  an  animal  listed  as  endangered,  for  which  a $10,000  reward 
has  been  offered  to  anyone  having  information  as  to  the  shooting  of  this  animal  (Lee,  1999).  Note  that 
this  is  an  animal  that  can,  on  occasion,  take  livestock,  meaning  that  it  is  a potential  threat  to  the 
resources  of  some  humans. 

There  was  also  considerable  attention  in  the  press  about  the  pronouneed  extinetion  of  a West  African 
primate.  Miss  Wadron’s  red  eolobus  monkey  {Procolobus  badius),  the  first  primate  to  become  extinct 
in  the  20“’  century.  Throughout  the  world  there  are  zoological  parks,  wild  animal  parks  and  preserves, 
and  a plethora  of  wildlife  and  animal  organizations.  Despite  the  many  human  aetivities  that  hinder  the 
survival  of  animal  species,  there  is  a substantial  amount  of  human  interest  and  commitment  of  human 
resources  to  the  conservation  of  animal  species. 

Everyday,  zoo  professionals  perform  labors  of  love  for  the  animals  in  their  eare  and  thousands  of 
people  visit  zoos  to  experienee  animals  from  far  and  exotic  places  as  well  as  animals  found,  or  were 
once  found,  in  their  own  area.  While  no  one  would  argue  that  much  more  human  effort  is  needed,  it 
is  still  apparent  that  the  expenditure  of  human  effort  and  resources  for  the  protection  of  animals  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  century  has  been  tremendous.  Worthwhile  endeavors  indeed.  Nevertheless,  from  an 
evolutionary  anthropological  and  psychological  perspective,  why  is  there  such  human  concern  for 
wild  animal  species  and  their  eontinued  survival?  The  apparent  altruistic  care  of  one  species  for 
another  is  eertainly  not  a common  theme  in  nature  and,  in  fact,  may  possibly  be  unique  to  the  human 
species  despite  other  shorteomings  of  humankind.  A relatively  new  approaeh  to  the  study  of  human 
behavior  is  the  application  of  evolutionary  theory  to  questions  of  how  have  humans  evolved  the 
neural  circuits  that  govern  the  physical  properties  of  the  brain  that  has  enhaneed  the  adaptive  regulation 
of  human  behavior  and  physiology.  Said  a little  more  simply,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
upsurge  of  interest  among  some  anthropologists  and  psychologists  in  the  application  of  evolutionary 
thinking  to  the  study  of  human  behavior.  In  essence,  the  human  mind  has  evolved  in  response  to 
adaptive  problems  faeed  during  our  evolutionary  history  that  have  allowed  members  of  the  modem 
human  species  to  survive  and  reproduee.  Since  the  greater  part  of  human  existence  has  solved  adaptive 
problems  associated  with  a hunter-gatherer  life-style,  it  has  been  said  that  the  modem  human  skull 
houses  a stone-age  mind.  It  has  taken  1 0 million  years  for  natural  selection  to  sculpt  the  modem 
human  brain  and  mind  that  favored  solving  day-to-day  adaptive  problems  faced  by  our  hunter-gatherer 
ancestors. 

What  importanee  could  such  a discussion  have  for  zookeepers,  other  zoo  professionals  and  anyone 
coneerned  with  the  work  of  wildlife  conservation?  I believe  to  understand  what  drives  any  human 
being  to  be  concerned  with  the  eonservation  of  wild  animals  and  their  care  is  important  information 
that  may  provide  clues  as  to  how  wildlife  eonservationists  and  professionals  might  appeal  or  “turn 
on”  possible  psychological  mechanisms  in  humans  that  may  cause  coneem  and  more  importantly, 
action  towards  the  goals  of  wildlife  conservation.  In  addition,  human  behavior  in  zoos  as  they  relate 
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to  how  humans  interact  with  captive  animals  can  provide  clues  to  understanding  the  evolutionary 
development  of  human  behavior  from  an  anthropological  and  psychological  perspective. 

From  an  evolutionary  perspective,  what  is  the  significance  of  any  human  individual  behavior  to  expend 
resources  on  animals?  What  evolutionary  psychological  mechanism  drives  this  effort  whereby  so 
much  human  energy  and  human  resources  are  expended?  Is  there  any  adaptive  value  for  humans 
from  an  evolutionary  perspective  that  has  selected  for  such  behavior?  Behavior  patterns  exhibited  by 
human  beings  today  have  been  molded  by  a long  evolutionary  history  (Buss,  1999;  Orians,  1986). 
Evolved  psychological  mechanisms  responsible  for  behavior  patterns  exhibited  by  human  beings 
today  are  products  of  evolutionary  processes  that  are  adaptations  to  problems  of  survival  and 
reproduction  faced  in  ancestral  environments.  However,  some  human  behavior  patterns  may  be  simply 
random  effects  (noise)  resulting  from  mutations,  sudden  marked  environmental  changes  or  accidents 
during  development  (Buss,  1997).  Understanding  behavior  of  present  day  humans  requires  an 
understanding  of  the  modern  mind  as  a product  of  human  biological  evolution  (Cosmides,  Tooby  & 
Barkow,  1992;  Mithen,  1996  and  Buss,  1999).  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  ask  some 
questions  with  regards  to  the  possible  existence  of  human  evolved  psychological  mechanisms  that 
may  be  associated  with  human  behavior  patterns  concerned  with  animal  conservation. 

Understanding  human  behavior  from  an  evolutionary  psychological  and  anthropological  perspective 
by  zoo  professionals  may  provide  information  that  will  help  zoo  professionals  in  a variety  of  ways. 
For  example,  in  the  design  of  animal  exhibits  to  enhance  visitor  appreciation  and  understanding  (in 
conjunction  with  the  needs  of  the  animal),  educational  programs,  zoo  staff  morale,  management  of 
human  behavior  in  the  zoo  setting  that  enhances  animal  management  and  the  visitor  experience,  and 
overall  conservation  efforts.  Opportunities  for  professionals  in  zoological  facilities  to  observe  and 
make  important  contributions  to  the  growing  body  of  knowledge  regarding  the  psychological 
mechanisms  controlling  human  behavior  with  regards  to  animal  and  wildlife  environments. 

This  paper  will  explore  how  present  human  behavior  patterns  associated  with  animal  conservation 
may  have  their  roots  in  solving  adaptive  challenges  faced  by  our  distant  ancestors,  and  may  be  a 
variant  of  evolved  psychological  mechanisms  associated  with  hunting,  human  landscape  preferences 
or  social  cooperation,  specifically  altruism.  It  is  hoped  that  this  paper  will  stimulate  thought, 
appreciation  and  possibly  research  in  this  important  facet  of  human  behavior. 

These  ideas  were  expressed  by  Wilson  ( 1 984)  who  asserted  in  his  biophilia  hypothesis,  that  there  is  an 
inherent,  biologically-based  human  need  to  affiliate  with  life  and  nature.  The  question  is  why? 

Evolutionary  Hypotheses  Associated  With  Animal  Conservation 

There  are  a number  of  possible  evolved  psychological  mechanisms  that  may  be  examined  for  their 
role  in  the  human  behavior  patterns  associated  with  animal  conservation.  As  alluded  to  earlier,  it  is 
observed  that  individual  human  beings  expend  personal  resources  (money,  time  and  conveniences)  in 
an  effort  to  ensure  the  survival  of  organisms  other  than  their  own  species.  Is  there  any  adaptive 
significance  of  such  behavior?  Certainly  in  the  distant  human  past  the  existence  of  wildlife  as  a 
potential  food  source  was  of  concern.  It  seems  likely  that  the  presence  of  animals  as  a food  source 
was  a criterion  for  our  hunter-gatherer  ancestors  in  evaluating  whether  a particular  geographic  area  or 
landscape  offered  survival  value  for  remaining  until  moving  on  to  another  location.  Most  animals 
spend  more  time  engaged  in  procuring  food  than  any  other  activity  (Rozin,  1996)  and  undoubtedly, 
our  hunter-gatherer  ancestors  expended  a great  deal  of  time  and  resources  searching  for  and  capturing 
food.  If  we  consider  the  view  that  the  ancestral  methods  of  procuring  food,  particularly  the  hunting  of 
large  game,  provided  a major  impetus  for  human  evolution  (Buss,  1999,  Tooby  and  DeVore,  1987), 
then  it  seems  likely  that  modem  human  desire  to  maintain  the  existence  of  large  animals  may  have  its 
roots  in  evolved  psychological  mechanisms  associated  with  hunting  and  procuring  large  animals. 
Perhaps  the  eventual  domestication  of  some  animals  and  the  acquisition  of  pets  have  its  roots  here  as 
well.  Perhaps  in  modem  times  as  wild  areas  and  the  wild  residents  become  scarcer,  the  desire  has 
been  extended  to  include  wild  animals  in  the  greater  environment  within  which  humans  find  themselves 
today. 

It  is  interesting  that  it  seems  easier  to  muster  support  of  animal  conservation  efforts  to  save  large 
charismatic  animals  than  it  is  to  save  a small  relatively  indistinct  insect,  bird  or  other  species.  What  is 
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it  that  makes  a particular  species  charismatic?  Could  it  be  that  a large  animal  species  fits  the  image 
that  relates  to  our  ancestral  mind  that  values  a species  that  yields  greater  cost-benefit  if  it  were  to  be 
hunted  as  a food  source?  Does  the  large  animal  image  switch  on  an  evolved  psychological  mechanism 
associated  with  the  ancestral  hunt  that  gives  the  animal  charisma  and  greater  conservation  value?  Is 
a concern  with  the  continued  existence  of  wild  animal  species  and  their  welfare  a variant  of  evolved 
psychological  mechanisms  associated  with  hunting?  Are  there  sex  differences  in  terms  of  what  animals 
are  considered  charismatic?  Is  there  a sex  difference  with  regards  to  general  affinities  for  biological 
organisms?  There  is  data  to  support  the  idea  that  hunting  was  an  activity  predominantly  performed  by 
men  (Tooby  & DeVore,  1987).  If  this  is  the  case  and  if  hunting  is  primarily  an  evolved  psychological 
mechanism  of  the  human  male,  where  does  the  human  female  fit  into  this  scenario?  If  ancestral 
females  gathered  food  more  than  they  participated  in  hunting  behavior,  then  evolved  psychological 
mechanisms  of  women  today  with  regards  to  food  procurement  may  have  more  to  do  with  conservation 
of  plants  and  other  vegetation  than  wildlife  resources  when  forced  to  choose.  There  may  be  testable 
differences  in  the  inclinations  of  men  and  women  to  expend  resources  for  wildlife  conservation.  On 
average,  are  women  more  inclined  to  be  concerned  with  the  conservation  of  botanical  resources  and 
men  on  animal  conservation?  As  far  as  I am  aware  there  have  been  no  systematic  studies  of  such 
issues.  It  may  also  be  that  the  concern  for  animal  conservation  among  women  may  be  driven  by 
different  evolved  psychological  mechanisms,  such  as  caregiving  of  young. 

Perhaps  a more  inclusive  analysis  lies  in  human  evolved  psychological  mechanisms  associated  with 
finding  shelter  and  potential  survival  resources.  Orians,  (1980,1 986)  has  proposed  that  humans  prefer 
natural  savanna-like  environments  that  typically  include  large  grazing  and  browsing  animals.  While 
empirical  research  with  regards  to  human  preferences  for  landscape  features  such  as  open  space  and 
vegetation  types  have  been  conducted  (See  Orians  and  Heerwagen,  1992)  the  presence  of  animals  has 
not  been  specifically  studied.  This  would  be  an  important  study;  both  in  regards  to  the  relationship  to 
present-day  human  behavior  of  animal  conservation,  but  also  in  relation  to  evolved  landscape 
preferences.  The  presence  of  large  wild  animals  in  a landscape  not  only  provide  clues  to  food  and 
water  resources  but  can  also  trigger  concern  and  fear  of  potential  dangers  in  the  landscape  such  as 
from  large  predators. 

Nonetheless,  as  Orians  and  Heerwagen  (1992)  point  out  there  is  ample  evidence  in  modem  society  for 
the  appeal  of  large  animals  in  advertising  and  art.  It  may  not  be  coincidence  that  most  zoological 
parks  and  botanical  gardens  are  situated  in  large  metropolitan  areas  where  there  is  typically  a distinct 
lack  of  any  large  animals  and  concentration  of  varied  vegetation  despite  a more  diffuse  presence  of 
trees  and  other  human  preferred  landscape  characteristics.  Are  urban  residents  more  likely  to  expend 
personal  resources  for  animal  conservation  efforts  than  mral  area  residents  are  where  some  medium 
to  large  animals  may  exist?  There  has  been  sparse  scientific  attention  focused  on  how  the  presence  of 
animals  in  the  human  environment  engages  human  behavior  from  an  evolutionary  psychological 
perspective.  Perhaps  the  popularity  of  expansive  national  parks  and  their  associated  animal  species  is 
attributable  to  evolved  psychological  mechanisms  related  to  landscapes  preferences  that  provided 
natural  resources  necessary  for  survival  in  human  ancestral  environments.  As  alluded  to  above,  there 
may  distinct  sexual  differences  with  regards  to  specific  elements  in  a landscape  (including  the  presence 
or  absence  of  wildlife)  that  may  engage  different  evolved  psychological  mechanisms  in  men  and 
women  that  have  not  been  investigated. 

Human  altruistic  behavior  may  be  another  fruitful  line  of  inquiry  with  regards  to  animal  conservation. 
Altruistic  behavior  is  some  behavior  whereby  an  organism  puts  its  own  survival  or  reproductive  success 
at  risk  in  order  to  aid  another.  This  risk  may  be  relatively  minor  or  perhaps  significant.  Can  human 
expenditure  of  resources  for  the  benefit  of  animals  in  modem  society  be  viewed  as  a case  of  altmistic 
behavior?  Natural  selection  is  based  on  individual  advantage.  The  definition  of  altmistic  behavior  in 
evolutionary  terms  is  defined  as  any  behavior  that  involves  the  sacrifice  of  some  amount  of  expected 
fitness  on  the  part  of  one  organism  in  exchange  for  enhanced  fitness  on  the  part  of  a second  organism, 
the  recipient  of  some  form  of  assistance. 

On  the  surface,  many  altmistic  traits  are  behaviors  that  seem  disadvantageous  to  the  individual, 
especially  when  such  behavior  occurs  between  non-kin.  The  hypothesis  proposed  by  Trivers  (1971) 
to  explain  the  existence  of  reciprocal  altmistic  whereby  the  advantage  to  a donating  individual  is  that 
the  recipient  individual  will  reciprocate  - help  sometime  in  the  future.  In  other  words,  if  you  will 
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scratch  my  backnow,  I will  scratch  yours  at  some  future  time.  Perhaps  reciprocal  altruism  is  applicable 
to  the  human  concern  with  animal  conservation.  In  reciprocal  altruism,  over  time,  repeated  interactions 
between  a donating  individual  and  a recipient  individual  who  are  mutually  recognizable  or  who  are  at 
least  associated  with  each  other  over  some  period  of  time,  will  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  for 
reciprocal  assistance. 

Reciprocal  altruism  then  requires  that  two  or  more  individuals  cooperate  in  some  way  for  their  mutual 
benefit  (Cosmides  & Tooby,  1992).  Drawing  from  Game  theory,  the  strategy  engaged  by  humans 
(and  other  animals)  over  time  in  repeated  trials  is  the  tit  for  tat  strategy  demonstrated  by  Axelrod  and 
Hamilton  ( 1 98 1 ) in  their  paper  on  the  evolution  of  cooperation.  On  average  humans  will  cooperate  in 
a first  situation  or  move  with  another  individual,  then  do  whatever  the  other  individual  does  in 
subsequent  similar  situations  or  moves.  In  essence,  we  start  out  cooperating  with  another  in  a given 
situation  but  if  that  individual  cheats,  we  cheat  back  in  the  same  way.  Reciprocal  altruism  can  be 
clearly  observed  and  documented  in  some  mammals  among  conspecifics  (Wilkinson,  1988),  but  what 
about  cross-species  reciprocal  altruism? 

Human  altruistic  behavior  towards  animals  appears  to  be  a clear  case  of  cross-species  altruism. 
Obviously  individual  wild  animals  are  incapable  of  purposefully  reciprocating  any  benefit  to  humans. 
If  the  presence  or  knowledge  of  continued  existence  of  wild  animals  benefits  humans  in  satisfying 
some  evolved  psychological  mechanism,  then  perhaps  human  expenditure  of  resources  in  the  name  of 
animal  conservation  is  a case  of  reciprocal  altruism.  If  so,  is  all  wildlife  a target  for  our  conservation 
efforts  or  (as  per  charismatic  megafauna)  only  selected  wildlife?  Cost  versus  benefit  for  humans  is 
certainly  an  issue  to  explore  in  this  arena. 

In  the  case  of  human  animal  conservation  behaviors,  other  species  of  animals  increase  their  likelihood 
of  survival  and  reproduction  at  a cost  to  some  individual  humans  in  terms  of  material  resources  (money 
for  example)  and  time  spent  away  from  behaviors  that  might  be  better  used  to  acquire  and  increase 
resources.  There  must  be  some  future  payoff  or  potential  payoff  to  be  reciprocated  in  some  way  in 
order  for  animal  conservation  to  be  a case  of  reciprocal  altruism.  The  loss  of  any  resources  would  be 
predicted  to  potentially  affect  a human  male’s  or  female’s  survival  ability  and  potentially  affect  a 
human  male’s  status  and  competitive  ability  to  attract  a mate,  hence  reproductive  potential.  Directing 
some  resources  away  from  offspring  survival  and  reproductive  potential  is  also  antithetical  to  evolved 
psychological  mechanisms  directed  at  parental  investment  for  either  sex.  It  seems  then  that  those 
individuals,  male  or  female,  likely  to  support  animal  conservation  efforts  have  enough  resources  to 
spare  that  do  not  substantially  affect  their  ability  to  survive,  reproduce  and  invest  in  the  survival  and 
reproduction  of  offspring.  While  there  has  not  been  any  systematic  study,  it  is  apparent  worldwide 
that  at  least  the  bulk  of  wildlife  conservation  efforts  are  supported  by  affluent  societies,  hence  more 
affluent  individuals.  Still,  it  is  not  clear  if  human  conservation  efforts  to  protect  wild  animals  is  a case 
of  strictly  defined  reciprocal  altruism  since  the  beneficiaries  (wildlife)  cannot  directly  pay  back  their 
donors. 

An  alternative  explanation  may  lie  in  Alexander’s  (1987)  concept  of  indirect  reciprocity  whereby, 
‘'...the  return  is  expected  from  someone  other  than  the  recipient  of  the  beneficence  (p.  85).”  Status 
and  reputation  is  the  gain  to  the  donor.  As  a result  of  helping  another  individual,  the  donor  is  assessed 
by  others  in  his  or  her  social  group  as  a potentially  rewarding  interactant.  It  is  quite  possible  that  even 
a donor’s  progeny  may  benefit  via  reputation  as  a result  of  a family  history  of  indirect  altruism.  In  the 
case  of  wildlife  conservation,  a supporter  of  such  efforts  may  gain  status  and  reputation  as  a donor  of 
monetary,  legislative,  scientific  or  other  support.  Alexander  (1987)  frames  indirect  reciprocity  as  the 
biology  of  moral  systems.  It  seems  that  the  human  expenditure  of  personal  resources  in  the  name  of 
animal  conservation  could  well  be  a case  of  indirect  reciprocity.  Investigations  of  how  status  and 
reputation  of  individuals  are  affected  as  a result  of  animal  conservation  efforts  in  its  many  forms 
under  varied  circumstances  may  reveal  clues  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  animal  conservation  as  a 
case  of  indirect  reciprocity.  Even  though  resource  expenditure  among  Americans  on  the  environment 
falls  behind  contributions  to  religious  institutions,  health,  and  public  benefit  organizations  (Soule, 
1991),  there  is  still  a large  amount  of  human  resource  expended  on  environmental  concerns  including 
that  of  wildlife  and  animals.  Perhaps  understanding  the  psychological  mechanisms  that  control  such 
resource  allocation  by  humans  will  provide  conservationists  with  the  tools  to  better  compete  with 
those  other  human  concerns. 
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At  present,  there  can  be  no  definitive  statement  as  to  the  evolved  psychological  mechanisms  that 
account  for  human  behaviors  and  concern  associated  with  the  survival  of  animals.  It  may  be  that  such 
human  concern  and  behaviors  are  simply  concomitants  of  evolved  psychological  mechanisms  discussed 
in  this  paper  or  others  yet  to  be  discovered.  It  is  an  area  that  needs  scientific  scrutiny  from  an 
evolutionary  anthropological  and  psychological  perspective  that  may  shed  light  on  this  and  similar 
human  activities.  Are  there  measurable  differences  in  the  amount  of  resources  humans  are  willing  to 
expend  on  specific  animal  species?  Do  different  species  offer  greater  status  and  reputation  value? 
Why  do  humans  dispense  great  amounts  of  resources  on  pets  across  all  socioeconomic  boundaries? 
There  is  great  concern  for  animal  welfare.  In  the  last  few  decades,  scientific  interest  in  the  well-being 
and  psychological  welfare  of  animals  has  emerged.  Associations  such  as  Psychologists  for  the  Ethical 
Treatment  of  Animals  and  the  establishment  of  professional  journals  such  as  Animal  Welfare  Science 
exemplify  concern  among  scientists. 

Perhaps  animal  conservation  and  concern  about  animals  generally,  reflects  some  combination  of  evolved 
psychological  mechanisms  that  are  engaged  under  specific  circumstances.  Perhaps,  human  expenditure 
of  resources  for  the  benefit  of  wild  animals  is  a byproduct  of  such  mechanisms.  I believe  understanding 
the  reasons  why  and  the  conditions  under  which  humans  engage  great  amounts  of  personal  resources 
resulting  in  beneficial  outcomes  for  other  species  will  expand  our  understanding  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind.  As  a result,  valuable  clues  may  be  provided  as  to  how  to  enhance  animal  education, 
zoo  exhibits  design  and  overall  animal  conservation  efforts.  Zoo  keepers  and  other  zoo  professionals 
would  do  well  to  delve  into  this  exciting  area  of  research  into  human  behavior  as  it  may  result  in  a 
better  understanding  of  why  we  do  what  we  and  how  to  better  accomplish  the  goals  of  both  in  situ  and 
ex  situ  animal  conservation. 
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MONKEY  SPECIES  “EATEN  INTO  EXTINCTION” 

An  investigative  report  in  the  London  Observer  2/24  found  that  “one  species  of  monkey  - the  Miss 
Waldron  Red  Colobus  - was  eaten  into  extinction  last  year”  as  a result  of  the  bushmeat  trade. 
Conservationists  are  warning  that  “at  the  current  rate  of  consumption,  gorillas,  bonobos  (pygmy  chimps) 
and  chimpanzees  have  only  about  10  years  left.”  The  bushmeat  trade  is  “becoming  increasingly 
commercialised,  with  growing  international  sales  in  Africa  and  Europe.”  Primates  are  particularly 
vulnerable  because  they  are  “large  and  slow  moving”  and  their  meat  brings  the  highest  price.  GREENlines 
Issue  #1572  2/28/02 

“TOURIST  LUST  FOR  IVORY  WIPING  OUT  ASIAN  ELEPHANTS”:  A new  report  by  Save  the 
Elephants  finds  that  “local  corruption  has  allowed  some  80%  of  the  wild  elephants  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam  to  fall  victim  to  the  ivory  trade  from  1988  to  2000"  says  Reuters  2/26.  The 
“demand  for  ivory  trinkets  from  wealthy  tourists”  is  blamed  for  the  “disappearance  of  thousands”  of 
elephants  and  that  none  of  the  governments  surveyed  “enforced  legislation  banning  the  trade  in  ivory 
and  officials  in  some  countries  even  participated.”  GREENlines  #1572  2/28/02 

REPRODUCTION  SHADOWS  LYNX  REINTRODUCTION:  Although  “at  least  41”  of  the  lynx 
reintroduced  into  Colorado  are  “successfully  hunting,”  biologists  remain  concerned  that  they  have 
found  no  evidence  the  secretive  snow  cats  are  breeding  says  the  Denver  Post  2/20.  As  a result,  a 
“number  of  lynx  experts”  are  urging  the  state  Division  of  Wildlife  to  release  more  cats  into  the  rugged 
mountains  of  southern  Colorado  to  solidity  “one  of  the  most  prominent  predator  reintroduction  ef- 
forts in  the  country,  if  not  the  world.”  The  head  of  the  USFWS  lynx  program  notes  that  it  usually 
“takes  more  than  two  years  of  reintroductions  to  establish  a breeding  population  with  any  species” 
and  that  “patience  is  the  key  to  any  reintroduction  program.”  GREENlines  Issue  #1570  2/26/02 

YOU  DON’T  KNOW  WHAT  YOU’VE  GOT  UNTIL  IT’S  GONE:  Nearly  200  years  later,  a new 
Sierra  Club  report  finds  that  40%  of  the  122  animals  described  by  Lewis  and  Clark’s  expedition  of 
discovery  are  “under  a designation  warranting  concern  and  protection”  says  SF  Gate,  AP  4/4.  At 
least  four  species,  the  passenger  pigeon,  Audubon’s  bighorn  sheep,  the  plains  gray  wolf  and  Carolina 
parakeet  are  already  extinct,  while  others  such  as  black-footed  ferrets,  woodland  caribou  and 
whooping  cranes  teeter  on  the  brink.  The  report  which  recommends  a number  of  measures  to  save 
the  remaining  species  is  at  www.sierraclub.org/lewisandclark/species/index.asp  . GREENlines 
lssue#1599  4-8-02 
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Keepers  of  the  Wolves:  The  Early  Years  of  Wolf  Recovery  in  Wisconsin 
By  Richard  R Thiel 
Copyright  2001 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1930  Monroe  Street,  Madison,  WI  53711 
242  pp.,  Paperback  $ 1 9.95  ISBN#0-299- 1 7474-3 


Reviewed  by  Joan  C.  Stasica,  Zookeeper 
Racine  Zoo,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

A little  over  25  years  ago,  timber  wolves  had  been  extirpated  in  Wisconsin.  Today,  there  are  nearly 
250  wolves  in  the  state,  forming  over  50  packs.  While  many  people  have  contributed  to  this  amazing 
comeback,  wolf  biologist  Richard  Thiel  has  played  a crucial  role  in  the  wolves’  resettling  of  Wisconsin. 
Fortunately  for  us,  he  has  written  a fascinating  book  that  gives  a glimpse  of  the  challenges,  hard  work 
and  sense  of  humor  required  to  track  and  protect  this  elusive  predator. 

Keepers  of  the  Wolves  is  Thiel’s  story,  beginning  when  he  tracked  wolves  on  foot  as  a college  student 
in  central  Wisconsin  and  then  detailing  his  nine  years  of  studying  the  wolf  population  for  the  Wisconsin 
DNR.  Thiel  is  an  admirably  down-to-earth  author,  and  he  explains  clearly  and  concisely  the  many 
ways  in  which  wolves  are  tracked,  humanely  trapped,  counted  and  identified,  and  how  these  statistics 
are  used  in  wildlife  management.  He  also  records  nine  years’  worth  of  changes  in  wolf  pack  composition 
and  hierarchy,  which  provides  a valuable  look  at  the  social  behaviors  of  wild  wolves.  In  addition  he 
recounts  his  own  observations  of  wolf  behavior  and  describes  the  many  threats,  both  human  and 
natural,  that  wild  wolves  face.  However,  this  is  no  textbook.  Thiel  often  takes  a storyteller’s  approach 
and  wryly  recounts  the  days  when  blizzards,  broken-down  vehicles,  misinformed  politicians  and 
uncooperative  hunters  made  “DNR  wolf  biologist”  a less-than-appealing  career.  He  also  occasionally 
softens  his  recounts  of  the  wolves’  lives;  midway  through  the  book  he  admits  that  though  the  wolves 
all  were  given  ID  numbers  by  the  DNR,  many  were  also  identified  by  nicknames,  and  the  stories 
behind  the  nicknames  provide  a few  humorous  moments. 

Finally,  throughout  the  book  Thiel  reflects  intelligently  on  what  it  will  take  for  wolves  and  humans  to 
cohabitate  peacefully  in  Wisconsin.  Considering  that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Department  is  expected 
to  downgrade  timber  wolves’  status  from  endangered  to  threatened  within  the  next  few  months,  these 
reflections  may  be  the  most  important  part  of  Thiel’s  book.  As  Wisconsin  and  other  states  begin  to 
decide  how  to  independently  handle  their  wolf  populations,  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  Thiel  and 
people  like  him  should  be  utilized  for  information  on  wolf  behavior  and  as  an  outline  for  future  wolf 
management. 

In  the  acknowledgements  section  of  Keepers  of  the  Wolves,  Richard  Thiel  says  that  his  goals  in  writing 
this  book  were  to  “provide  factual  information  on  aspects  of  the  biology  of  the  wolf’  and  to  “provide 
the  reader  with  a view  of  the  volatility  of  the  issues  that  confront  and  confound  government  workers’ 
efforts  to  preserve  a species”.  I feel  that  he  has  met  both  of  these  objectives,  and  in  doing  so  has 
written  an  enjoyable  and  educational  book.  All  of  the  information  is  presented  clearly  and 
enthusiastically;  the  methods  used  for  studying  the  wolves  are  explained  in  detail,  using  layman’s 
terms;  and  Thiel’s  conclusions  are  logical  and  well  thought  out.  I would  recommend  this  book  not 
only  to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  wolves  and  wolf  biology,  but  to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  learning 
more  about  the  conservation  and  protection  of  our  natural  wildlife. 
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Animal  Signals:  Signalling  and  Signal  Design  in  Animal  Communication. 

Editors:  Yngve  Espmark,  Trond  Amundsen,  and  Gunilla  Rosenqvist  (editors).  2000. 

Tapir  Academic  Press,  N-7005  Trondheim,  Norway 

Available  through  International  Specialized  Book  Services,  Inc. 

5824  N.E.  Hassalo  St.,  Portland,  R 97213-3644 
496  pages.  Hardback  ($80.00) 


Review  by  Marilyn  Matevia 
Former  Assistant  Director  of  Research 
The  Gorilla  Foundation,  Woodside,  CA 


Plow  through  the  25  original  papers  m Animal  Signals  and  you  could  be  forgiven  for  (briefly)  thinking 
yourself  “up  to  speed”  on  this  specialty  in  the  study  of  animal  communication.  Granted,  your  expertise 
will  lean  heavily  to  bird,  fish,  and  lizard  signals,  but  you’ll  also  be  able  to  comment  on  future  research 
needs  and  directions.  In  short,  you’ll  feel  like  you  just  took  an  accelerated  course  on  the  evolutionary 
and  behavioral  ecology  of  animal  signals.  You’ll  also  have  a headache.  What  this  book  makes  up  for 
in  content,  it  lacks  in  organization.  There  is  no  clear  thematic  or  taxonomic  stmcture  to  the  presentation 
of  these  papers,  and  the  disorder  can  be  frustrating  if  you  are  just  beginning  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  field.  Nonetheless,  you’ll  come  away  thinking  spiffy  new  thoughts  about  the  interactions  between 
signals  and  environment,  the  selective  pressures  on  senders  and  receivers,  and  the  difficulty  of  studying 
and  testing  the  sensory  systems  of  other  species  when  our  own  senses  are  so  (comparatively) 
impoverished  as  to  limit  the  imagination. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  comment  even  briefly  on  each  of  the  papers  in  this  book,  but  a few  deserve 
highlighting  because  they  so  helpfully  situate  the  signals  within  their  ecological  contexts.  The  first 
two  papers,  one  by  Endler  and  one  by  Andersson,  deal  with  the  trade-offs  between  signal  content 
(information)  and  efficacy  (efficiency  in  traveling  through  some  medium  to  the  receiver).  Endler’s 
gives  a thorough  overview  of  the  biophysics  of  signals,  and  Andersson’s  uses  the  sexually  dimorphic 
coloration  of  two  bird  species  to  test  predictions  about  which  feature  (content  or  efficacy)  drives 
signal  selection.  Fleishman’s  paper  also  discusses  signal  function  (a  byproduct  of  content)  and  efficacy, 
examining  their  likely  roles  in  the  evolution  of  dewlap  color  in  anoline  lizards  by  computer-modeling 
different  combinations  of  signal  and  receiver  characteristics.  Other  papers  deal  with  the  evolution  of 
signals:  whether  they  arise  as  a result  of,  or  as  a genetic  by-product  of,  some  form  of  selection  (see,  for 
example,  Amundsen’s  chapter  on  female  ornamentation.  Slater  et  al  on  vocal  learning,  and  Grahn  on 
male  sexual  ornaments  as  indicators  of  a healthy  immune  system).  For  an  eye-opening  change  of 
perspective,  be  sure  to  read  Zuk  and  McKean’s  paper  on  the  parallels  between  animal  signals  and 
intercellular  communication. 

Initially,  I looked  to  the  book’s  preface  for  some  sense  of  order  to  these  papers,  but  the  editors  use 
their  page-and-a-half  to  thank  the  organizers  of  the  symposium  from  which  the  papers  originated 
(“Adaptive  Significance  of  Signalling  and  Signal  Design  in  Animal  Communication,”  September 
1998,  the  Royal  Norwegian  Society  of  Sciences  and  Letters’  Foundation),  and  to  acknowledge  that 
animal  communication  is  a big  topic.  A great  editorial  kindness  would  have  been  to  organize  the 
chapters  into  broad  themes,  such  as  the  areas  I mentioned  above  - evolutionary  and  behavioral  ecology, 
and  signal  biophysics  - and  to  introduce  each  area  with  some  knowledgeable  commentary.  That 
would  turn  this  collection  of  papers  into  a terrific  upper  level  textbook  for  those  of  us  who  don’t 
specialize  in  animal  signals.  Still,  Animal  Signals  is  a fascinating  overview  of  the  field. 
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Short  Story  on  Conserving  and  Managing  Big  Cats:  One  Man’s  View 

By  William  D.  Pottorff,  Founder/Senior  Curator 
Cedar  Cove  Feline  Conservation  Park,  Inc.,  Louisburg,  KS 


For  the  past  20  years  as  I have  worked  in  the  field  of  large  felids  and  other  exotic  animals,  my  knowledge 
and  experience  have  become  quite  extensive.  It  is  an  exhilarating  and  somewhat  unusual  life  that 
affords  me  great  satisfaction. 

In  1982  I had  pretty  much  decided  to  devote  and  direct  most  of  my  time  and  attention  to  the  area  of 
large  threatened  or  endangered  cats,  and  to  specialize  in  their  behavior,  characteristic  patterns  and 
needs.  Those  of  us  who  dedicate  our  lives  to  this  kind  of  profession  all  know  there  is  really  never  any 
“time  off’  and  fun-filled  vacations  are  “non-existenf’.  I myself  have  no  problem  in  forfeiting  any  so 
called  “free  time”  because  this  profession  and  the  animals  are  well  worth  it.  I have  a true  love  and 
persistent  drive  to  continue  this  work,  first  for  the  animals,  and  secondly  in  order  to  educate  people 
about  them.  As  professionals  we  have  a rightful  responsibility  to  make  people  understand  that  these 
kinds  of  animals  should  never  be  in  the  custody  or  control  of  a “novice”  or  “hobbyisf ’. 

There  are  37  species  of  exotic  felines  and  many  sub-species  as  well.  All  exotic  cats  are  wild  in  the 
sense  that  they  can  never  tmly  be  “tamed”.  They  do  not  make  good  pets.  As  humans,  we  are  compelled 
to  treat  them  with  absolute  respect.  Big  cats  are  very  majestic  and  noble  creatures.  Learning  how  to 
handle  big  cats  begins  with  learning  how  to  “read”  animal  behavior.  A keeper  essentially  has  to 
become  “one”  with  the  animals  to  understand  how  it  thinks,  feels  and  reacts.  It  requires  a great 
amount  of  empathy,  tmst,  concentration  and,  last  but  not  least,  respect. 

Once  you  have  become  well  versed  in  feline  behavior  you  will  find  that  cats  are  actually  very 
“conspicuous”  animals.  They  will  always  “tell”  on  themselves  as  long  as  you  know  what  to  watch 
and  look  for.  Captive  wild  or  exotic  animals  are  highly  evolved  creatures  and  have  all  the  evolutionary 
advantages  due  to  their  “survival  of  the  fittesf  ’ sense  of  heritage  and  lack  of  domestication  by  man.  A 
wild  animal,  no  matter  how  tame  it  may  appear  to  be,  is  still  a wild  animal  and  will  react  as  one. 

As  handlers  and  keepers  in  this  occupation,  reading  the  animals’  behavior  means  knowing  the  “signs” 
and  anticipating  what  the  animal  will  do  before  it  does  it.  Whenever  you  hear  of  an  accident,  it  is 
usually  always  because  the  keeper  or  handler  failed  to  do  this  successfully.  Good,  well-experienced 
keepers  or  handlers  will  detect  or  sense  a problem  before  it  becomes  one,  or  before  the  animal  thinks 
about  doing  anything  dangerous.  Each  species  is  different  and  there  are  different  ways  of  approaching 
them.  Each  individual  animal  within  a species  varies  too,  having  a distinctly  unique  personality 
pattern  of  behavior.  Also,  some  animals  will  be  more  responsive  to  certain  approaches  and  handling 
techniques  than  others. 

With  tigers  (Felis  tigris  sp.)  and  cougars  {Felis  concolor)  (aka  mountain  lion  or  puma)  there  are 
several  basic  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  each  species.  They  are  highly  intelligent,  responsive 
arid  stable  creatures.  I have  found  through  thousands  of  hours  of  observing  and  handling  tigers  that 
their  behavior  is  nearly  identical  to  your  common  house  cat.  They  are  mainly  terrestrial  felines  as  is 
the  African  lion  {Panthera  led).  The  tiger  requires  large  amounts  of  water  to  drink  and  play  in.  It  is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  “fulfill”  or  “enrich”  their  captive  lives.  Tigers  have  a friendly  greeting  called 
a “chuff’  or  “prusten”.  When  they  like  you  they  will  make  this  sound  to  greet  you  and  each  tiger  has 
its  own  version  of  its  vocalization.  It’s  like  blowing  short  puffs  of  air  out  of  your  mouth  in  quick, 
short  intervals.  Usually  they  will  accompany  this  vocalization  with  their  heads  thrust  towards  you, 
similar  to  if  you  pointed  your  nose  at  something.  These  vocalizations  and  posture  are  sometimes 
followed  by  “rubbing”,  but  I will  stress  the  fact  that  when  handling  tigers  you  are  compelled  to  be 
absolutely  1 00%  focused  on  the  cat  and  yourself  at  every  moment.  You  do  not  want  anything  else 
going  on  around  you  in  close  proximity  that  could  either  distract  you  from  the  duties  at  hand,  or 
something  that  might  excite  or  scare  the  feline  suddenly.  A proper  and  more  correct  way  of  approaching 
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and  handling  large  cats  is  more  of  a “passive”  relationship  or  a “brief  encounter”.  Sometimes  prolonged 
contact  can  begin  to  somewhat  annoy  or  excite  the  animal  and  could  lead  you  into  trouble  or  a behavior 
that  would  not  be  acceptable.  Tigers  are  extremely  powerful  cats  and  must  be  constantly  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect. 

Cougars  are  similar  to  tigers  in  their  general  attitude.  Cougars  have  a whistle-like  greeting  and  several 
other  vocalizations,  each  with  its  own  meaning.  They  have  a rumbling-like  purr,  but  cannot  roar.  The 
only  big  cats  that  roar  are  tigers,  lions,  jaguars  and  leopards,  except  the  Amur  or  snow  leopard.  Usually 
in  any  TV  commercial  when  they  use  a big  cat,  the  “snarl”  in  reality  is  a “phleming”  response.  This 
is  a distinct  behavior  where  a cat  will  wrinkle  up  its  lips  and  nose  to  analyze  a scent  by  passing  it 
through  the  Jacobson’s  organ  (VNO)  located  in  the  upper  and  front  of  the  mouth  just  behind  the 
canines.  Cougars  are  active  cats  and  their  agility  is  amazing.  They  are  excellent  climbers  and  master 
jumpers. 

They  have  an  array  of  gymnastic  talents.  Unlike  tigers,  they  do  not  seem  too  interested  in  water  other 
than  to  drink,  although  they  will  take  to  the  water  freely  to  chase  or  engage  prey  animals.  Cougars  are 
very  adaptable  to  nearly  any  climate  or  habitat,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  feline  species. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  conserving  and  working  around  large  cats  is  to  remember  the 
“do’s  and  don’ts”,  which  variables  need  to  be  controlled,  and  to  never,  ever  get  in  a hurry.  A cat’s 
behavior,  when  approaching  the  age  of  two  to  three  years,  is  forced  by  nature  to  change  dramatically 
from  a “play”  mode  to  a more  intensified  “territorial”  way  of  life,  especially  anywhere  close  to  their 
primary  or  lair.  When  mating  season  comes  around  (mainly  Nov.-April)  my  attentiveness  and  level  of 
respect  nearly  triples.  This  is  the  most  active  and  stressful  time  of  the  year  for  them.  It  makes  them 
more  apprehensive  and  possessive.  Even  with  all  that’s  going  on,  they  are  still  easily  managed  or 
handled,  but  you  must  be  well  experienced  and  absolutely  know  how  and  when  to  approach  them.  A 
constant,  clean,  safe  environment,  proper  habitat,  animal  knowledge,  correct  nutrition,  good  veterinary 
care,  and  good  record  keeping  makes  for  good  husbandry,  conservation  and  educational  practices. 
That’s  the  name  of  the  game  the  way  I see  it. 

Although  I have  only  scratched  a whisker  about  some  “basics”  of  cat  behavior  and  their  characteristics, 
I hope  our  readers  out  there  have  found  this  article  to  be  interesting.  I will  reiterate  that  as  professionals 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  teach  and  educate  everyone  we  ean  that,  yes,  large  cats  are  very  beautiful, 
majestic,  noble  creatures  and  need  to  be  conserved,  but  that  they  will  always  remain  wild,  are  very 
powerful  animals  and  demand  respect.  They  are  not  pets  and  cannot  be  made  into  pets  ever!  They 
are  much  better  off  in  the  hands  of  professionals  who  are  absolutely  devoted,  dedicated,  well- 
experienced  and  who  understand  and  Imow  how  to  deal  with  them. 

REMINDER 

Three  Types  of  Data  Transfer  Forms  Available  from  AAZK 

Just  a reminder  that  three  different  types  of  data  transfer  forms  are  available  to  requesting  institutions 
from  AAZK  at  no  charge.  These  forms  are  designed  to  be  used  whenever  an  animal  is  shipped  from 
one  facility  to  another  so  that  important  information  on  that  animal  can  be  passed  on  to  the  receiving 
keeper  and  veterinary  staffs. 

The  following  forms  are  available  by  contacting  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  1-800-242-4519  (U.S.)  and 
1-800-468-1966  (Canada),  or  by  emailing  your  request  to  aazkoffice@kscable.com< 

•Animal  Data  Transfer  Form  (ADTForm)  - includes  information  on  diet,  reproductive 
history,  general  medical  history/physical  conditions,  and  enclosure/maintenance  data 
on  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

• Enrichment  Data  Transfer  Form  (EDTForm)  - includes  information  on  behavioral  history, 
enrichment  currently  used  and  how  implemented  (food,  exhibit,  artificial,  etc.),  safety 
concerns  for  animal(s)  being  shipped. 

• Operant  Conditioning  Data  Transfer  Form  (OCDTForm)  - includes  general  background 

information,  training  specifications,  training  schedule,  behaviors  trained  and  methods 
used  for  animal(s)  being  shipped. 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent  data  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks/AKF,  3601  SW  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614- 
2054.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available,  and  when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind 
that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not  receive  their  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and fax  or  e-mail  listings  of positions  which  become  available  close 
to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  Fax  is  (785)  273-1980;  e-mail:  akfeditor@kscable.com<  We  are  no 
longer  located  at  the  Topeka  Zoo,  so  please  note  new  address  to  avoid  delays  in  processing. 

Alaska  SeaLife  Center  Internship  (Animal  Husbandry  - Avian  Department)...The  Alaska  SeaLife  Center,  a 
non-profit  organization  in  Seward,  Alaska,  is  accepting  applications  for  internship  opportunities  in  the  avian 
department.  The  Alaska  SeaLife  Center  is  dedicated  to  understanding  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
marine  ecosystem  of  Alaska  through  research,  rehabilitation  and  public  education.  This  is  a full  time  position 
for  twelve  weeks,  available  year-round.  This  position  introduces  basic  animal  care  and  husbandry  techniques; 
duties  include  ( 50%)  assisting  in  the  daily  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Center’s  avian  collection  and  (50%) 
assisting  the  Education  Department.  Applicants  must  be  currently  enrolled  in  an  accredited  college  or 
university  with  a primary  area  of  study  in  Biology,  Zoology,  Psychology  or  other  animal  related  field. 
Recent  college  graduates  may  also  apply.  Applicants  must  have  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively; 
understand  and  follow  written  and  oral  instruction;  have  a good  sense  of  balance  in  order  to  maneuver 
around  the  exhibits  and  holding  areas;  able  to  lift  40  pounds;  able  to  adapt  to  an  ever-changing  work 
environment;  and  available  to  work  weekends  and  holidays.  Public  speaking  skills  are  highly  encouraged. 
This  is  an  unpaid  position,  housing  and/or  a food  stipend  may  be  available  for  a limited  number  of  candidates. 
Interns  are  responsible  for  all  travel  expenses.  Inquire  with  Annette  D ’Alessandro,  Intern  Coordinator, 
Alaska  SeaLife  Center,  P.O.  Box  1329,  Seward,  AK  99664;  Phone:  (907)224-6343  Fax:  (907)224-6320 
Web  Site:  www.alaskasealife.org 

Reptile  Internship. ..Tht  Kentucky  Reptile  Zoo,  a nonprofit  organization,  is  seeking  a student  intern  for 
the  2002  fall  season.  The  zoo  is  an  educational  exhibit,  reptile  breeding  and  venom  research  facility  located 
near  Kentucky’s  Red  River  Gorge  and  Natural  Bridge  State  Park.  The  intern  will  assist  in  the  captive 
maintenance  of  the  zoo’s  reptile  collection,  collect  admissions  to  the  exhibit,  give  interpretive  talks  and 
interact  with  the  public,  assist  with  educational  outreach  programs,  and  perform  other  duties  as  assigned. 
In  addition,  the  intern  will  be  responsible  for  the  completion  of  at  least  one  research  project  related  to  the 
field  of  herpetology.  The  intern  will  not  be  involved  in  the  handling  of  any  venomous  reptiles.  Desirable 
qualifications  include  a willingness  to  handle  snakes  and  other  reptiles  on  a daily  basis,  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  with  people,  writing  skills,  orientation  to  details,  and  self-motivation.  Students  majoring  in  the 
biological  or  natural  sciences  are  preferred.  Former  interns  have  arranged  for  academic  credit  with  their 
colleges  or  universities.  Benefits  include  experience  with  the  most  extensive  and  diverse  collection  of  - 
snakes  in  the  area,  housing,  and  $55/week  to  cover  expenses.  Personal  transportation  is  recommended. 
Starting  dates  are  flexible,  but  a minimum  commitment  of  three  months  covering  SPRING  ( March  - May) 
or  SUMMER  ( June  - August),  or  FALL  ( September  - November)  is  required.  To  apply  send  a cover  letter, 
resume,  and  at  least  2 (preferably  3)  references  to:Kristen  Wiley,  Internship  Coordinator,  Kentucky  Reptile 
Zoo,  200  L & E Railroad,  Slade,  KY  40376  Or  send  via  email  to  kyreptil@mailhost.mis.net<  Deadline  for 
Fall  internship  is  1 June  2002. 

Positions  posted  with  AAZK,  Inc.  may  also  be  found  on 
our  website  at  www.aazk.org 

Also,  you  may  want  to  check  out  the  AZA  Member  Institution  job  listings 
at  http://www.aza.org 


Further  Information  and  a Correction  of  Note 

In  the  April  issue  of  AKF  under  Chapter  News,  we  introduced  the  new  logo  for  the  Nashville  AAZK 
Chapter,  however  we  had  no  information  at  that  time  about  its  designer,  etc.  The  designer  is  Gretehen 
Seigmund  and  if  was  adopted  by  the  Chapter  in  February  of  2002.  The  Hyaeinth  Maeaw,  Clouded 
Leopard  and  Bongo  featured  in  their  logo  are  all  speeies  found  at  the  Nashcille  Zoo. 

Also  in  Chapter  News  we  introduced  the  new  logo  for  the  Arizona  AAZK  Chapter  located  at  the 
Phoenix  Zoo.  We  misidentified  the  animal  featured  on  the  logo  as  a javalina  or  peccary  (a  species 
native  to  that  region)  when  indeed  it  is  a warthog  (Phacocoerus  aethiopicus). 
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□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
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VISA 


Card  # 


Signature 


-Expiration  date 


Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  3601  S.W.  29th,  Suite  133  Topeka,  KS  66614. 
Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY.  Membership 
includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for  free  admission 
to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
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S^bout  the  Cover 

This  month ’s  cover  features  a Bongo  (Tragelaphus  euryceros)  drawn  by  Jeff  Wells,  Ituri  Forest  Animal 
Keeper,  at  Disney  s Animal  Kingdom  in  Lake  Buena  Vista,  FL.  Bongos  are  the  largest  of  the  forest 
antelopes,  and  are  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  antelopes.  They  are  a deep 
russet  red  with  anywhere  from  10-16  vivid  white  stripes  on  each  side.  Males  continue  to  put  on  weight 
with  age  and  slowly  darken  until  they  are  nearly  black.  Bongos  are  found  mainly  in  the  forests  of 
eastern,  central  and  western  Africa.  Both  the  male  and  female  have  spiral,  lyre-shaped  horns,  with 
the  horns  of  the  male  being  larger.  Males  can  sometimes  weigh  up  to  900  lbs.  (408kg)  and  females 
over  500  lbs.  (226kg).  They  are  very  secretive  and  are  rarely  seen,  spending  most  of  their  time  in 
dense  forests.  It  is  estimated  that  Bongos  are  not  currently  endangered  overall.  But  in  some  areas 
their  numbers  are  drastically  declining  due  to  deforestation  and  over  hunting.  Thanks,  Jeff! 

Animal  Keepers'  Forum  publishes  original  papers  and  news  items  of  interest  to  the  animal  keeping 
profession.  Non-members  are  welcome  to  submit  articles  for  consideration.  Articles  should  be  typed 
or  hand-printed  and  double-spaced.  Authors  are  encouraged  to  submit  their  manuscripts  on  a disk  as 
well  as  in  hard  copy  form.  Acceptable  formats  include:  for  Macintosh  users  - Microsoft  Word  or 
Works;  IBM  users  - Word  for  Windows,  WordPerfect  or  Wordstar.  All  illustrations,  graphs,  charts  and 
tables  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  final  form  and  should  fit  in  a page  size  no  greater  than  5.5”  x 
8.5”  (14cm  X 22cm).  Literature  used  should  be  cited  in  the  text  (Brown,  1986)  and  alphabetically  in 
the  final  bibliography.  Avoid  footnotes.  Include  scientific  name  (as  per  ISIS)  the  first  time  an  animal 
name  is  used.  Thereafter  use  common  name.  Use  metric  system  for  weights  and  measurements 
(standard  equivalents  may  be  noted  in  parenthesis).  Use  the  continental  dating  system  (day-month- 
year).  Times  should  be  listed  as  per  the  24-hour  clock  (0800,  1630  hrs.  etc.).  Glossy  black  and  white 
or  color  prints  (minimum  size  3”  x 5”  [8cm  x 14cm] ) are  accepted.  Clearly  marked  captions  should 
accompany  photos.  Please  list  photo  credit  on  back  of  photo. 

Articles  sent  to  Animal  Keepers'  Forum  will  be  reviewed  by  the  editorial  staff  for  publication.  Articles 
of  a research  or  technical  nature  will  be  submitted  to  one  or  more  of  the  zoo  professionals  who  serve 
as  referees  for  AKF.  No  commitment  is  made  to  the  author,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  to  publish 
articles  as  soon  as  possible.  Lengthy  articles  may  be  separated  into  monthly  installments  at  the  discretion 
of  the  editor.  The  editor  reserves  the  right  to  edit  material  without  consultation  unless  approval  is 
requested  in  writing  by  the  author.  Materials  submitted  will  not  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed,  appropriately-sized  envelope.  Telephone  and  FAX  contributions  of  late- 
breaking  news  or  last-minute  insertions  are  accepted  as  space  allows.  However,  long  articles  must  be 
sent  by  U.S.  mail.  Phone  1-800-242-4519  (US);  1-800-468-1966  (Canada);  FAX  (785)  273-1980. 


Deadline  for  each  regular  issue  is  the  10th  of  the  preceding  month. 
Dedicated  issues  may  have  separate  deadline  dates  and  will  be  noted  by  the  editor. 

Articles  printed  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  AKF  staff  or  the  American  Association 
of  Zoo  Keepers,  Inc.  Publication  does  not  indicate  endorsement  by  the  Association. 

Items  in  this  publication  may  be  reprinted  providing  credit  to  this  publication  is  given  and  a copy  of 
the  reprinted  material  is  forwarded  to  the  editor.  Reprints  of  material  appearing  in  this  journal  may  be 
ordered  from  the  editor.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $3.00  each. 

E-Mail  Addresses:  You  may  reach  Barbara  Manspeaker  at  AAZK  Administrative  Offices  at: 
aazkoffice@kscable.com<  You  may  reach  Susan  Chan  and  Animal  Keepers’  Forum  at: 
akfeditor@kscable.com< 


AAZK  Website  Address:  www.aazk.org 
BFR  Website:  http://.bfr.aazk.org 
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Scoops  & Scuttlebutt 

Bowling  For  Rhinos  Update 

Bowling  for  Rhinos  (BFR)  is  in  full  swing  again  and  looks  to  be  another  great  year. 

Please  be  sure  to  let  me  know  current  contact  information  for  your  event  so  I can 
update  the  BFR  website  (http:bfr.aazk.org).  In  order  to  win  the  trip  to  Lewa  Wildlife 
Conservancy  for  raising  the  most  money,  all  money  must  be  turned  in  by  1 September  2002,  and  you 
must  be  an  AAZK  member  in  good  standing.  If  you  have  any  problems,  please  contact  me  at 
ppear3@aazk.org  or  call  (9 1 9)  678-0449.  If  you  want  your  Chapter’s  totals  to  be  included  in  the  2002 
Conference  Proceedings,  your  BFR  money  must  be  turned  in  to  me  by  September  1st. 

Mail  checks,  made  payable  to  “AAZK,  Inc.”  to:  Patty  Pearthree,  c/o  BFR,  318  Montibello  Dr.,  Cary, 
NC  27513.  Please  include  only  sponsor  sheet  from  your  top  money  raisers  and  a copy  of  the  “financial 
statement”. 

If  any  Chapter  is  interested  in  selling  some  of  Anna  Merz’s  book  Rhino  at  the  Brink  of  Extinction  in 
conjunction  with  their  event,  please  let  me  know  ASAP. 

Also  remember  that  any  institution/Chapter  that  is  hosting  a BFR  event  can  request  a BFR  CD.  This 
is  a multimedia  CD  which  includes  a BFR  slide  presentation  along  with  the  script,  the  10-minute 
Lewa  promo  CD  with  David  Attenboro  as  the  narrator,  and  a 20-minute  video  on  Ujung  Kulon  and 
Indonesia,  along  with  a screen  saver  slide  show.  Contact  me  at  the  above  address  of  via  e-mail  at 
ppear3  @aazk.  org< 

For  more,  information  on  BFR,  please  check  out  the  BFR  website  at:  http:bfr.aazk.org  and  http:// 
www.lewa.org< 

Remember,  no  matter  how  small  an  amount,  it  all  helps.  It  only  costs  $2/day  to  pay  a park  guard  to 
protect  rhinos  so  your  money  goes  a long  way.  If  bowling  isn’t  your  thing.  Chapters  have  raised 
money  with  Rummage  for  Rhinos,  Cueing  for  Rhinos,  Running  for  Rhinos,  Rock’n-for-Rhinos,  and 
from  donations.  Good  luck  and  have  fun!  submitted  by  Patty  Pearthree,  National  BFR  Coordinator 

Ape  Proceedings  Available 

Proceedings  from  “The  Apes:  Challenges  for  the  21st  Century”  Conference,  held  in  May  2000  at 
Brookfield  Zoo,  are  now  available.  They  may  be  purchased  via  the  Brookfield  Zoo  website 
(www.brookfieldzoo.org),  or  by  sending  a check  or  money  order  for  $25.00  per  copy  to:  Brookfield 
Zoo  Ape  Conference,  3300  Golf  Road,  Brookfield,  IL  60513.  Further  questions  concerning  this 
publication  sho.uld  be  directed  to  Carol  Sodaro  at  casodaro@brookfieldzoo.org< 

S.O.S.  Rhino  Announces  Volunteer  Program 

In  the  past  few  decades,  poaching  and  habitat  loss  have  reduced  the  population  of  the  Sumatran  rhino 
subspecies,  Dicerorhinus  sumatrensis  harissoni,  to  less  than  30  individuals. 

Even  in  the  dawn  of  this  new  millennium,  these  mega-vertebrates  hide  many  secrets  from  us  in  their 
jungle  habitat.  In  order  to  better  protect  them  and  help  them  survive,  increased  knowledge  of  their 
ecology,  outreach  education,  and  stronger  protection  are  critically  needed. 

By  helping  the  SOS  Rhino  team,  you  will  help  the  wildlife  department  make  sound  management 
decisions  by  providing  them  with  essential  data.  Your  activities  will  focus  on  gathering  data  on  the 
distribution  of  rhinos  and  competing  species  and  measuring  the  composition  and  condition  of  the 
vegetation  on  which  these  animals  browse. 

For  more  information  on  our  volunteer  program,  visit  http://www.sosrhino.org/programs/volunteer.php< 
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BRANCHING  OUT 


2002 


CONFERENCE  2002 
October  6-10 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

FINAL  CALL  FOR  PAPERS, 
POSTERS  AND  WORKSHOPS 


Our  theme  this  year,  “Branching  Out”  has  a dual  meaning. 
We  are  looking  for  papers  that  not  only  encompass  the 
scope  of  what  a zoo  keeper  does  in  all  entities  of  work, 
i.e.  AZA,  exhibit  design,  public  speaking  etc.  but  also 
how  keepers  and  horticulturists  work  together 


Deadline  for  abstracts;  July  1,  2002  DON’T  FORGET!  ! ! ! ! ! 

Deadline  for  papers:  Sept.  6,  2002  COMING  SOON  !!!!!! 

Abstracts  must  include  the  following  information: 


• Name  of  presenter  and  co-authors 

• Zoo  or  aquarium  affiliation 

• Position  or  title 

• Title  of  paper  or  workshop 

• Short  bio  of  yourself  (for  introduction) 

Please  limit  abstracts  to  one  or  two  paragraphs.  Abstracts  must  include  in  detail  the 
significance  of  the  topic  to  be  presented  along  with  the  results,  conclusions,  or  benefits  of 
the  work  described.  Abstracts  not  containing  the  proper  submission  information  will  be 
returned.  Please  also  include  anticipated  AV  needs. 


For  more  information  visit  our  website  at  www.AAZKAZH2002.ORG 


Submit  one  copy  of  the  abstract  to: 

Jacque  Blessington 

Kansas  City  Zoo 

6700  Zoo  Drive 

Kansas  City,  MO  64132 

Email:  AAZKAZH2002@AOL.COM 

Phone:  (816)  513-5700  ext.  25703 

Fax:  (816)  513-4654 


And  one  copy  to: 

Jeff  Phillips 

National  Programs  Chair 
136  Harpersfield  Street 
Davenport,  FL  33837 
Email: 

jeff_phillips@att.net 
Fax:  (863)424-7421 
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tine  President. 


Let  me  begin  this  message  by  reiterating  some  of  what  Ed  Hansen  said  in  last  month’s  issue. 
Your  Board  of  Directors  is  looking  forward  to  the  future  of  the  Association.  Part  of  doing  that 
requires  that  we  look  at  where  we  are  now;  where  we  want  to  be,  and  then  how  do  we  get 
there.  We  believe  that  certain  changes  may  be  needed  to  get  to  where  we  want  to  be.  We 
would  like  you  to  be  a voice  in  those  changes.  We  are  currently  looking  at  changing  the  logo 
and  possibly  the  Association’s  name  to  better  fit  where  we  are  headed.  I am  excited  about  this 
prospect.  It  represents  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  this  amazing  Association. 

At  our  last  Board  meeting  we  discussed  some  of  our  goals  for  the  next  couple  of  years  and  we 
came  up  with  a lot  of  great  ideas.  We  had  some  lengthy  and  productive  discussions  and 
decided  to  work  on  a couple  of  strategies  at  a time.  Our  first  goal  is  to  increase  the  membership. 
The  overall  membership  has  not  varied  much  in  the  past  several  years  despite  a couple  of 
membership  drives.  We  have  looked  at  several  reasons  for  this.  Board  member  Linda  King  is 
working  hard  with  her  new  Professional  Development  Committee  to  identify  the  best  of  AAZK 
and  capitalize  on  those  attributes  as  reasons  to  join  this  Association.  We  are  also  instituting 
new  membership  levels  such  as  multiyear  discounts  and  joint  memberships  for  families.  A 
larger  membership  means  greater  resources  for  all  of  us  to  benefit  from  in  terms  of  knowledge 
and  skills  brought  by  those  new  members. 

I will  be  contacting  zoos  and  aquariums  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  increase 
our  institutional  memberships.  This  is  an  excellent  way  for  faeilities  to  show  their  support  for 
the  men  and  women  who  have  helped  forge  what  zoos  and  aquariums  have  become  today. 
How  many  of  you  are  working  in  institutions  that  are  members  of  AAZK?  Those  of  you 
answering  yes  should  be  proud.  I would  ask  the  rest  of  you  to  take  a few  minutes  and  talk  to 
your  directors  and  get  their  thoughts  on  this.  I’d  love  to  hear  from  each  of  you  on  this  subject. 
I look  forward  to  corresponding  with  each  facility  and  getting  their  input. 

On  a final  note  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Kansas  City  Chapter  and  the 
Kansas  City  Zoo  for  hosting  our  mid-year  Board  meeting.  We  had  a great  time  during  and 
after  the  meetings.  If  the  2002  Conference  is  going  to  be 
anything  like  those  couple  of  days,  we  are  in  for  a great 
conference.  I look  forward  to  seeing  you  all  there. 

Kevin  R.  Shelton,  AAZK  President 
The  Florida  Aquarium 
Tampa,  Florida 
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AAZK  Announces 
New  Members 

Jennifer  Hennessy,  Roger  Williams  Park  Zoo 
(Ri);  Michael  G.  Elliot,  Beardsley  Zoological 
Garden  (CT);  Sandra  Hayes,  Southern  Tier 
Zoological  Society  (NY);  Nannie  G.  Ruiz,  Camp 
Kulaqua  Zoo  (FL);  Shala  Sheidler,  Lion 
Country  Safari  (FL);  Joshua  Wentz,  Lowry 
Park  Zoo  (FL);  Jennifer  Tallman,  Disney’s 
Animal  Kingdom  (FL);  Jennifer  Jolley, 
Nashville  Zoo  (TN);  Benjamin  Reed,  Jackson 
Zoo  (MS);  Lisa  V.  Meale,  Cincinnati  Zoo  (OH); 
John  W.  Stuteville,  Jr.,.Manson  Scott,  Jill 
Remington,  Melanie  Ransom,  Tony  Ray  Ransom, 
Kenny  Palmer,  Madeline  Southard,  Junius  E. 
Sneed  IV,  Brad  Fichter,  and  Teresa  Williams, 
Mesker  Park  Zoo  (IN);  Mandy  Lawyer, 
Roosevelt  Park  Zoo  (ND);  Debbie  Frank, 
Michael  S.  O’Neil  and  Krystal  Buening,  Zoo 
Montana  (MT);  Jessica  Munson,  Scovill  Zoo 
(IL);  Stephanie  Illig  and  Steven  May,  American 
National  Fish  & Wildlife  Museum  (MO); 
Nicole  L.  Covingtobn,  Rolling  Hills  Refuge 
(KS);  Denise  McKinney,  Audubon  Zoo  (LA); 
Allison  Blankenship,  Dallas  Zoo  (TX);  Jade 
Tuttle,  Caldwell  Zoo  (TX);  Tiffany  Lester  and 
Tara  L.  Rudolph,  Ft.  Worth  Zoo  (TX);  Becky 
Irby,  Carin  Dobbs  and  Pamela  Witt,  Abilene  Zoo 
(TX);  Lindsay  Ruffner,  Zoo  Boise  (ID);  Susanna 
Koenig,  Heritage  Park  Zoo  (AZ);  Kristin 
Clapham,  San  Diego  Zoo  (CA);  Windy  Milne, 
Charles  Paddock  Zoo  (CA);  Eunice  Wong, 
Coyote  Point  Museum  (CA);  Theresa  Schawang, 
Oakland  Zoo  (CA);  and  Craig  A.  Wilcox,  Pt. 
Defiance  Zoo  & Aquarium  (WA). 

New  Contributing  Members 

Amy  Roberts,  Curator 
The  Living  Desert,  Palm  Desert,  CA 

Renewing  Contributing  Members 

Elliott  Schwab,  Volunteer 
Memphis  Zoo  & Aquarium,  Memphis,  TN 

Renewing  Institutional  Members 

Birmingham  Zoo,  Inc. 

Birmingham,  AL 


UFAW  Issues  PreUmiimry 
Call  for  Papers 

Science  in  the  Service 
oi  Animal  Welfare 

UFAW  Synposoum  - 2-4  April  2003 
University  of  Edinburgh,  UK 

Animal  welfare  science  - which  is  aimed  at 
determining  the  welfare  requirements  of  animals 
and  how  these  can  be  met  - is  advancing  rapidly. 
The  development  of  new  approaches  in  animal 
welfare  science  has  led  to  many  breakthroughs  in 
the  understanding  of  animals’  needs.  As  a result, 
unsubstantiated  assumptions  about  the  welfare 
requirements  of  many  species  are  gradually  being 
replaced  by  sounder  knowledge  based  on  detailed 
studies.  These  advances,  in  addition  to  leading 
the  way  for  improvement  in  animal  husbandry  and 
care,  often  raise  issues  which  stimulate  re- 
examination of  the  ethical  bases  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  interact  with  or  use  animals. 

The  aim  of  the  symposium  is  to  bring  together 
leading  authorities  from  around  the  world  to 
present  papers  on  the  current  state  of  knowledge 
and  thinking  in  a variety  of  key  areas,  and  to 
stimulate  disucssion  with  a view  to  identifying 
crucial  areas  for  new  and  further  research, 
education,  or  policy  development. 

Sessions  are  planned  to  include  the  following: 

• the  science  of  welfare  assessment,  including  - 

- behavioral  measures 

- physiological  measures 

- inferences  from  clinical  and  pathologial  studies 

- inferences  from  knowledge  of  cognitive  capacities 

• using  science  in  ethical  decisions 

• applying  science  for  animal  welfare 

• public  understanding  of,  and  power  over 
animal  welfare  standards 

• factors  influencing  attitudes  to  animal  welfare 

Interested? 

If  you  are  interested  in  attending  or  contributing 
to  the  synposium,  please  put  this  date  on  your 
calendar.  For  further  details,  or  if  you  would  like 
to  present  a paper/poster,  or  wish  to  register 
interest  in  attending,  please  contact  the  UFAW 
Science  Officer,  The  Old  School,  Brewhouse  Hill, 
Wheathampstead,  Herts,  AL4  SAN,  United 
Kingdom;  Tel:  +44(0)  1582  831818  or  Fax:  +44 
(0)  1582  831414. 
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Coming  Events 


Fourteenth  International  Conference  on  Bear 

Research  and  Management  - 28  July  - 3 August 
2002  - Dampsaga  Kulturhus,  Steinkjer,  Norway.  For 
further  information  contact;  Ole  Jacob  Sorensen,  e- 
mail:  ole.j.sorensen@hint.no<  OR  Tor  Kvam  e-mail: 
tor.kvam@hint.no< 

Elephant  Managers  Association  2002  Conference 

- 29  September  to  2 October  2002.  Hosted  by 
Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo,  Cleveland,  OH.  For 
more  information  call  (216)  661-6500  ext.  4445  or 
email  Mkelleysharp(^MSN.com< 

Association  of  Zoo  Veterinary  Technicians  22nd 

Annual  Conference  - 1-6  October  2002  in 
Milwaukee,  WI.  Meeting  topics  include 
microbiology  wetlab,  zoo  animal  dentistry,  lab 
techniques  and  procedures  specific  to  exotic  species, 
and  case  studies  of  traditional  zoo  and  aquatic 
animals.  Will  include  pre-conference  tour  to 
International  Crane  Foundation.  For  more 
information  contact:  Margaret  Michaels  of  the 
Milwaukee  Zoo  at  (414)  256-5441;  fax  (414)  256- 
2522  or  email  at  MMICH@execpc.com  or  check  out 
the  website  at  www.azvt.org/ 

American  Association  of  Zoo  Veterinarians  - 6- 

10  October  2002  in  Milwaukee,  WI.  Program 
sessions  include  Reptiles  and  Amphibians,  Avian 
Medicine,  Hoofstock,  Carnivores,  Primates,  Case 
Reports,  Aquatic  Animals,  Pathology,  Conservation 
Medicine,  Emerging  Diseases,  Reproduction  and 
Contraception,  Behavior,  Enrichment  and 
Conditioning,  and  Biomaterial  Banking.  There  will 
also  be  a poster  session,  veterinary  and  graduate 
student  paper  competitions,  and  workshops/wet  labs. 


Joint  National  AAZK/AZH  Conference  - 6-10 
October  2002  in  Kansas  City,  MO.  Conference  site 
is  Westin  Crown  Center.  For  further  information 
watch  fort  announcements  in  AKF  or  visit  the 
conference  website  at  www.aazkazh2002.org< 

The  Zoo  Registrar  Association  2002  Conference 

10-12  Oct  2002  - in  Wichita,  Kansas,  U.S.A.  and 
hosted  by  Sedgwick  County  Zoo.  Hotel  will  be  the 
Wichita  Marriott  Hotel,  reservations  Number:  (800) 
610-0673  (available  8:00-5:30  Central  time,  Mon- 
Fri.).  For  more  information  contact  Conference 
Chairperson  Aletha  Kinser,  Sedgwick  County  Zoo, 
registrar@scz.org  (3 1 6)  942-22 1 3 ext.  203 , Program 
Chair  Paul  Louderback,  Tulsa  Zoo  and  Living 
Museum,  Plouderback@ci.tulsa.ok.us  (918)  669- 
6225  or  visit  the  ZRA  website;  http:// 
www.zra.homestead.com/  This  is  an  excellent 
chance  to  meet  and  network  with  other  zoo  registrars. 
The  program  will  be  records,  permitting  and  animal 
shipping  oriented.  There  should  be  an  ISIS 
representative  present. 

The  Ninth  North  American  Crane  Workshop  - 21 

to  25  January  2003  in  Sacramento,  CA.  Plans  for 
the  workshop  include  an  ice-breaker  on  Tuesday 
evening,  technical  sessions  on  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
and  an  all-day  field  trip  on  Thursday,  with  an  awards 
banquet  on  Friday  evening.  For  more  information 
contact  Tom  Hoffmann,  NACWG  Treasurer,  at 
Thoffmann@hoffmanns.com< 

First  International  Conference  on  Zookeeping  in 

2003  - The  Netherlands  - Will  be  held  between  2- 1 0 
October  at  Birdpark  Avifauna.  For  further 
information  please  visit:  http://es.geocities.com/ 
jxarles20< 


For  information  regarding  presentations  of  papers, 
please  visit  our  website  at  www.aazv.org  or  contact 
Randy  Junge,  DVM,  St.  Louis  Zoo,  Forest  Park,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63110;  Phone  (314)  768-5487;  Fax  (314) 
768-5454;  E-mail  rejunge@aol.com< 

For  additional  conference  information,  please  eontact 
Wilbur  Amand,  VMD,  Executive  Director/AAZV,  6 
North  Pennell  Rd.,  Media,  PA  19063;  Phone  (610) 
892-4812;  Fax  (610)  892-4813;  E-mail 

AAZV@aol.com< 

On  Friday,  1 1 Oetober  2002,  The  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
AnimalWelfare  Forum,  this  year  titled  “Welfare  of 
Zoo  Animals”  in  conjunctionwith  the  AAZV 
meeting.  For  more  information  contact  Darci  Reagan 
at  the  AVMA  at  1-800-248-2862  ext  211  or 
dreagan@avma.org< 


THE 

GOURMET 
RODENT, 
INC.™ 


RATS  AND  MICE 

Bill  & Marcia  Brant 

6115  SW  137th  Avenue 
Archer.  FL  32618 


(352)  495-9024 
FAX  (352)  496-9781 
e-mail:  GrmtRodent® aol.com 
$ All  RighU  Rtsttrved 
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AA.ZK  Enrichment  Notebook 
Second  Edition  Revised 


The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition,  was  designed  to  be  user  friendly  and  to  provide  the 
kind  of  information  needed  to  build  a comprehensiveenrichment  program.  The  AAZK  Enrichment 
Notebook,  2nd  Edition,  is  a tabbed,  3-inch  binder  with  213  pages  (many  of  them  duplexed)  of  enrich- 
ment information  (plus  an  index)  which  includes  an  overview  of  enrichment,  a resources  and  suppli- 
ers list,  links  to  enrichment  infonuation,  sample  enrichment  forms  in  use  at  various  institutions,  guide- 
lines for  enriching  various  taxa  (reptiles,  birds,  primates,  carnivores,  ungulates  and  bats),  risk  assess- 
ment and  safety  issues,  a browse  plant  list,  a toxic  plant  list,  cookbook  recipes,  an  enrichment  idea 
catalog  that  includes  all  entries  from  the  original  AAZK  EnrichmentNotebook  plus  new  submissions, 
and  institutional  contacts. 

The  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  will  be  working  on  a bibliography  and  a tab  has  been  provided  for 
this  future  project.  A Table  of  Contents  and  Index  make  it  easier  to  access  the  information.  You  may 
purchase  the  entire  binder  or  just  the  notebook  “guts”  to  update  a previously  purchased  AAZK  En- 
richment Notebook.  The  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook  was  designed  to  be  a “living  document”  with 
ample  space  for  future  AAZK  Enrichment  Committee  projects  and/or  other  information  gathered  by 
you  or  your  institution. 

To  order,  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  with  your  payment  to:  AAZK,  Inc.,  Enrichment 
Notebook,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  U.  S.  A.  Checks  and  money  orders 
should  be  made  payable  to  “AAZK,  Inc.”  (U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY).  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
If  using  a credit  card,  make  sure  to  complete  all  requested  information  on  form.  Prices  include 
Domestic  Book  Rate  Postage.  Orders  outside  the  continental  United  States  should  add  $15.00 
for  parcel  post  surface  shipping.  Prices  are: 

AAZK  Members:  Complete  Binder  $45.00  “Guts”  only  $25.00 

Non-Members:  Complete  Binder  $60.00  “Guts”  only  $40.00 

ENRICHMENT  NOTEBOOK  ORDER  FORM 

I wish  to  order binder(s)of  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition  $45/$60 

I wish  to  order “guts  only”  for  AAZK  Enrichment  Notebook,  2nd  Edition  $25/$40 

(Please  Circle)  AAZK  Member  Non  Member 


Name: 


Address: 


City: 


Statc/Province: 


Zip/Postal  Code: 


Country: 


I wish  to  pay  by: 

Check/nioney  order 

Mastercard 

VISA 

Credit  Card# 

Expiration  njite- 

Name  as  it  appears  on  credit  card  {please  print) 

Signature: TOTAL  ENCLOSED  $ 

This  Form  may  be  photocopied  to  facilitate  order.  Credit  card  orders  may  be  placed  by 
calling  1-800-242-4519  (US)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 
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Caring  about  animals  is  vital.  Especially 


C^t 


Closer  to  Nature. 


That’s  why  there’s  Milk  Matrix  from 
ZooLogic  Nutritional  Components.  Milk 
Matrix  offers  a full  line  of  milk  replacers  that 
can  stand  alone  or  be  blended,  for  a milk 
that’s  close  to  mom’s. 

Milk  Matrix  products  are  an  integrated 
system.  Which  allows  you  to  precisely  form- 
ulate for  more  accurate  infant  animal  feeding. 

Feed  your  infant  animals  Milk  Matrix 
products  from  ZooLogic.  They’re  designed 
to  help  you  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of 
practically  every  mammal. 


when  feeding  the  very  young.  But  caring 
alone  is  not  enough.  Because  each  creature 
has  its  own  special  nutritional  needs. 


nutritional  components 

ZooLogic™,  a product  line  of  Pet-Ag,  Inc.  800-323-0877 


^ £ /{  C r / 0 £ £ 


/i  (luistioiaiidAfsierFortiifortkZoo  froZessioial a Crisis Ijaia^eieit 

By  William  K.  Bakery  Jr.y  Curator 
Little  Rock  Zoo,  Little  Rocky  AR 

Question 

Have  your  recommendations  on  weapons,  caliber,  and  ammunition  changed  over  time  for  the  weapons 
response  in  crisis  events? 

Comments 

As  I look  back  through  the  years  and  consider  all  of  the  different  calibers,  gauges,  and  types  of 
weapons  that  I have  used,  my  attitude  in  some  ways  has  shifted  and  in  others  has  remained  steadfast. 

I still  believe  that  the  rifle  is  the  best  all-around  weapon  of  choice  for  crisis  management  situations  in 
zoological  institutions.  In  particular,  my  recommendation  would  still  be  the  bolt  action  rifle  for  facilities 
choosing  to  develop  a weapons  response.  This  stands  in  contrast  to  my  personal  choice  of  semi- 
automatic weapons  for  tactical  or  crisis  situations.  This  evokes  the  obvious  question  of  why?  I still 
believe  that  the  level  of  training  and  expertise  required  to  effectively  control  and  accurately  fire  a 
semi-automatic  rifle  is  beyond  the  training  purview  of  the  average  zoological  institution.  To  be  sure, 
there  must  be  an  exception  to  this,  but  it  would  be  uncommon  and  definitely  not  the  norm  in  my 
experience. 

As  far  as  recommended  calibers,  I prefer  the  following:  30-06  Springfield,  .300  Winchester  Magnum, 
.300  Holland  & Holland,  .338  Winchester  Magnum,  and  .375  Holland  & Holland.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  I did  not  recommend  or  presently  shoot  anything  in  the  .400  class  of  calibers.  Examples  of  which 
would  include  the  .404  Jeffery,  .4 1 6 Rigby,  .45  8 Winchester  Magnum,  and  the  Nitro  Express  cartridges. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  these  calibers  are  simply  too  much  gun,  which  results  in  some  shooters 
developing  an  aversion  to  practice  and  in  addition  the  ammunition  itself  is  cost  prohibitive  in  regards 
to  monthly  trips  to  the  firing  range.  For  safari,  these  calibers  are  great  choices,  but  when  translated 
into  zoological  applications  they  are  not  really  appropriate.  Shooting  twenty  rounds  a year  is  neither 
practice  or  realistic  in  any  qualifying  sense.  The  key  is  to  shoot  a caliber  that  is  the  maximum  size, 
which  can  be  accurately  fired  in  a crisis  situation.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  you  are  shooting  a state  of  the  art 
tactical  rifle  chambered  in  50  BMG  if  you  can’t  hit  the  target  accurately  every  time.  Controllable 
accuracy  is  the  best  catch  phrase  I could  apply  to  this  working  theory. 

Also,  it  is  noteworthy  to  remember  that  the  .375  H & H has  probably  taken  more  dangerous  game  than 
any  other  caliber  to  date.  Still,  it  could  be  quickly  argued  that  the  calibers  listed  below  .375  are  a little 
on  the  light  side.  True,  but  accuracy,  shot  placement,  and  five  rounds  in  the  magazine  balance  the 
equation  in  my  opinion.  That  and  the  use  of  a “supreme-style”  of  ammunition  that  utilizes  a two-stage 
partition  bullet  designed  specifically  for  dangerous  game  species.  Heavier  species  require  the  use  of  a 
homogeneous  solid  construction  bullet.  I still  have  a marked  preference  for  Winchester  rifle  ammunition, 
but  I use  A-Square  ammunition  exclusively  for  dangerous  species  based  on  experience. 
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recommendations  of  others,  and  the  specialization  of  their  designs  towards  dangerous  game  species. 
In  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  in  buildings  or  areas  where  extreme  accuracy  and  over-penetration 
is  not  an  option  I prefer  to  use  a frangible  round  or  Glaser  ammunition  as  it  expends  all  of  its  energy 
within  a given  target. 

As  far  as  shotguns  go,  the  defensive  or  tactical  shotgun  is  definitely  still  my  recommendation.  For 
ease  of  training  and  cost  effectiveness  the  pump  action  variant  is  still  probably  the  best  choice.  However, 
some  zoological  institutions  have  gone  the  extra  mile  and  have  purchased  and  use  semi-automatic 
shotguns,  specifically  the  Benelli  M series  of  tactical  shotguns.  Not  unlike  the  semi-automatic  rifle, 
they  require  a considerably  higher  level  of  skill  to  shoot. 

The  12  gauge  chambering  is  still  the  most  popular  and  most  effective  choice.  But,  this  is  somewhat 
complicated  by  the  choice  of  2 3/4-inch,  3-inch,  or  3 1/2-inch  shells  that  are  now  available  for  the  12 
gauge  shotgun.  Having  recently  compared  approximately  15  different  chamberings  of  buckshot  in  2 
3/4-inch  and  3-inch,  my  choice  of  a shot  shell  would  be:  12  gauge,  2 3/4-inch  chambering,  a second 
generation  wad,  buffered  shot,  premier  or  supreme  style,  and  nickel  or  copper  plated  00  Buckshot. 
Currently,  I favor  Remington  with  Winchester  in  a close  second  as  choices  of  ammunition 
manufacturers.  Improved  accuracy  and  tighter  groups  can  be  achieved  with  a choke,  but  caution  must 
be  exercised  if  the  shooter  still  intends  to  fire  slugs  through  the  same  system  for  safety  reasons, 
always  consult  with  your  gunsmith  before  the  addition  of  a choke  to  an  existing  shotgun.  Many 
manufacturers  recommend  the  use  of  rifled  barrels  with  the  newer  slugs  on  the  market,  especially  the 
sabot  rounds.  Once  again  speak  to  a gunsmith  and  get  their  opinion  first.  Also,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  shotgun  ammunition  has  evolved  to  the  point  of  OC  Pepper  rounds,  rubber  buckshot  and  slugs, 
and  even  flares,  all  of  which  could  find  a place  in  a given  crisis  situation. 

Next  Month:  What  recommendations  can  you  make  in  regards  to  non-lethal  methods  for  handling 
dangerous  animals  in  a crisis? 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  a question  for  this  column  or  have  comments  on  previously  published 
materials,  please  send  them  to  AAZK,  Inc.,  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614  Attn: 
Reactions/ AKF 

(About  the  Author:  Since  1985  Bill  has  been  active  in  the  fields  of  science,  zoology,  and  wildlife 
management.  His  education  and  experience  include  a B.S.  in  wildlife  management  and  post-graduate 
studies  in  zoology,  Lab  and  Museum  Assistant,  Shoot  Team  Leader,  ERT  Member,  Large  Mammal 
Keeper,  Senior  Keeper,  and  Zoo  Curator  at  various  zoological  facilities.  His  area  of  research  is  crisis 
management  in  zoological  institutions,  which  draws  upon  practical  experience  and  training  as  a Rescue 
Diver,  Hunter  Safety  Instructor,  NRA  Firearms  Instructor,  and  Red  Cross  CPR/First  Aid  Instructor.) 


MOVING? 

Please  let  us  know  when  you  change  your  address!  It  now  costs  AAZK  99 
cents  every  time  sluAKF  is  returned  because  of  an  incorrect  address.  Call 
1-800-242-4519  (U.S.)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada)  or  e-mail 
aazkoffice@kscable.com  to  report  your  new  address. 
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Xraininq  of  PLjqrriL)  Hippopotamus  (Hexappotodon  liberiGnsis) 
foPvSaliva  (Z^ollect  ion  to  Dete  rmine  Est  PUS  (Z^Ljcles 


By 

Meghan  Sharp,  Pachyderm  Keeper 
Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo,  Cleveland,  OH 


Introduction 

The  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo  has  managed  pygmy  hippopotamus  (Hexaprotodon  liberiensis)  since 
1955.  These  animals  are  maintained  in  the  zoo’s  Pachyderm  building  where  there  are  outside  yards 
with  pools  and  a series  of  inside  pens/exhibits  and  pools.  The  hippos  are  managed  as  solitary 
animals  except  for  breeding.  In  the  past,  estrus  was  determined  by  the  animals’  behavior.  Once 
estrus  was  suspected,  the  hippos  were  put  together  for  breeding.  Seven  pygmy  hippos  have  been 
born  at  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo. 

Since  1977,  “Wolee”  has  been  the  zoo’s  only  male  pygmy  hippo.  He  is  a wild-caught,  hand-raised 
animal  that, despite  many  attempts,  has  only  produced  one  offspring.  In  1999  the  pygmy  hippo 
Species  Survival  Plan  recommended  “Wolee”  be  moved  to  Oklahoma  City  Zoo  to  be  paired  with 
different  females  in  the  hopes  of  producing  offspring.  This  left  Cleveland  Metroparks  Zoo  with  a 
26-year-old  female  pygmy  hippo,  “Mushka,”  who  has  never  produced  an  offspring. 


The  behavior  displayed  by  “Wolee”  and  “Mushka” 
never  strongly  indicated  that  she  was  in  heat.  The  pair 
had  been  together  for  breeding  on  several  occasions  with 
no  success.  If  “Mushka”  was  cycling,  how  could  we 
know  for  sure?  Determining  her  cycle  would  help  make 
future  decisions  easier  with  our  pygmy  hippo  collection. 


Our  first  approach  was  to  collect  fecal  samples  once  a 
week  for  ten  weeks  to  see  if  progesterone  could  be 
tracked.  Radio-immuno  assays  were  conducted  on  the 
fecal  samples  however  progesterone  was  not  detected. 
We  then  wondered  if  progesterone  could  be  measured 
in  hippo  saliva.  We  would  need  to  train  the  hippo  to 
allow  us  to  take  saliva  samples. 


Methods 


Training 

The  first  step  in  training  for  saliva  collection  was  having 
the  hippo  approach  the  trainer.  The  hippo  is  shy  by 
nature  and  often  unwilling  to  come  out  of  her  pool.  The 
goal  was  to  have  her  out  of  the  pool  and  into  the 
adjacent  holding  pen  where  there  is  a section  of  bars, 
which  allow  safe  access  to  the  hippo. 


The  pool  was  drained  and  the  pen  cleaned.  The  trainer 
waited  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bars.  Each  time  the 
0. 1 pygmy  hippo  “Mushka”  at  hippo  made  a movement  toward  the  holding  pen,  the 
Cleveland  Metroprks  Zoo.  behavior  was  bridged  and  she  was  rewarded  with  a piece 

of  banana.  A whistle  was  used  to  bridge.  When  the 
hippo  entered  the  holding  pen  from  the  pool  she  was  facing  the  bars  and  would  be  rewarded  heavily. 
Once  the  hippo  was  consistently  coming  out  of  her  pool  and  approaching  the  bars,  the  rewards  were 
held  back  until  she  came  directly  to  the  bars.  Softly  spoken  words  of  encouragement  were 
advantageous  when  the  hippo  was  reluctant  or  slow. 
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The  trainer  then  introduced  cotton  held  by  twelve-inch  forceps.  The  cotton  was  first  held  near  the 
hippo’s  face  and  she  was  rewarded  for  not  leaving.  This  progressed  to  the  hippo  allowing  the  cotton 
to  touch  her  upper  lip.  The  hippo  immediately  opened  her  mouth  in  a threat  display.  This  behavior 
was  also  bridged  and  rewarded  heavily.  The  hippo  quickly  learned  this  is  what  the  trainer  wanted 
and  would  open  her  mouth  (non-aggressively)  as  soon  as  she  approached  the  bars. 

Collecting  saliva  was  accomplished  by  wiping  the  cotton  on  the  lower  lip  and  gum  in  increasing 
time  durations.  At  first,  the  hippo  was  rewarded  for  simply  allowing  the  cotton  to  touch  her  lower 
lip.  This  progressed  to  allowing  the  cotton  to  be  wiped  along  her  gum.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
collection  period  the  hippo  would  occasionally  take  the  cotton  off  the  forceps,  chew  it,  and  spit  it 
out.  This  behavior  seemed  to  be  a result  of  frustration  in  not  receiving  her  reward  fast  enough.  The 
behavior  was  bridged  and  rewarded  but  was  not  done  often  enough  to  become  “learned”. 


0. 1 pygmy  hippo  “Mushka”  approaching  training  area. 


The  training  was  done  first  thing  in  the  morning,  two  to  three  times  a week.  When  the  training 
session  was  over  the  trainer  observed  the  hippo’s  behavior.  If  she  went  to  the  door  (usually  a sign 
that  she  wanted  to  go  outside)  she  was  given  access  to  the  outdoor  yard  and  rewarded  when  she 
went  out.  If  she  walked  to  the  front  of  the  pen,  she  was  ignored  and  given  outside  access  later.  This 
prevented  the  training  from  being  associated  with  going  outside  when  the  hippo  may  have  preferred 
to  stay  inside. 

Processing 

Saliva  samples  were  taken  twice  a week  for  ten  weeks.  When  a clean  sample  was  collected,  the 
cotton  was  placed  in  a saliva  tube.  Usually  3-4  pieces  of  cotton  were  needed  to  gather  the  one  ml 
needed  for  processing.  The  sample  was  sent  to  the  zoo’s  laboratory,  spun  down,  and  frozen  by  the 
veterinary  technicians.  Twenty  samples  were  sent  out  for  analysis. 

Conclusion 

The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  determine  if  our  pygmy  hippo  was  cycling.  We  needed  base  line 
reproductive  information  to  make  educated  decisions  about  the  future  of  our  pygmy  hippo-breeding 
program.  Analysis  of  the  saliva  showed  the  rise  and  fall  of  progesterone  indicative  of  a normal 
estrus  cycle  (figure  1).  These  findings  prove  “Mushka”  is  cycling.  More  frequent  sampling  should 
allow  us  to  pinpoint  the  exact  days  of  estrus  and  we  would  not  have  to  rely  on  behavioral  cues  for 
determining  estrus. 
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ZooLex  Zoo  Design  Organization,  Sobieskigasse  9/12,  A- 1090  Vienna,  Austria 

www.zoolex.org 

This  is  the  fourth  and  final  part  in  a series  prepared  by  Monika  Fiby  for  Animal  Keepers  ’Forum.  In 
this  installment  she  gives  a practical  example  of  how  to  use  ZooLex  in  zoo  design. 

Research  on  www.zoolex.org 

The  three  previous  articles  of  this  series  described  resources  in  ZooLex  (ZooLex  News,  the  ZooLex 
Gallery  and  ZooLex  Firms)  and  how  to  use  each  of  them.  This  article  gives  an  example  from  Mooney 
Zoo  illustrating  how  you  benefit  from  using  these  three  resources  together. 

Jason  worked  part  time  as  a keeper  at  nearby  Mooney  Zoo  when  he  was  a student.  After  graduation  he 
was  hired  as  an  assistant  to  the  general  curator  of  the  zoo.  Mooney  Zoo  is  about  10  hectares  (approx. 
25  acres)  in  area  and  receives  about  200,000  visitors  annually.  Jason  has  been  a ZooLex  user  from  the 
very  beginning.  Early  on,  he  registered  for  the  ZooLex  Newsletter  and  has  watched  the  site  grow 
since  that  time.  When  Jason  got  involved  in  exhibit  design,  ZooLex  was  his  most  useful  resource  in 
the  process,  from  planning  through  to  execution. 

In  the  following  scenario,  we  see  how  Jason  is  able  to  utilize  ZooLex  as  a resource  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  a new  otter  exhibit  at  Mooney  Zoo. 

The  planning  of  a new  exhibit 

Jason  is  asked  to  prepare  information  about  a new  otter  exhibit  for  a presentation  to  the  zoo’s  board. 
He  has  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  and  how  much  it  will  cost,  illustrating  and  explaining  examples. 

ZooLex  resources  available 

Jason’s  first  step  is  to  search  the  ZooLex  Gallery.  He  types  “otter”  into  the  “search”  field  and  hits 
“OK”.  Immediately,  ZooLex  displays  a list  of  otter  exhibits  from  all  over  the  world  telling  when  they 
opened.  From  this,  Jason  creates  his  own  table  “Information  on  otter  exhibits”.  He  copies  information 
from  ZooLex  into  his  table:  the  names  of  zoos,  the  sizes  of  their  otter  exhibits,  costs  mentioned, 
consultants  involved  and  special  features  described.  He  quickly  navigates  the  pages  by  using  the  little 
blue  icons  on  above  and  along  the  text. 

Next,  Jason  needs  some  pictures.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  is  looking  for.  As  a regular  visitor  of  the 
website,  he  has  seen  all  the  exhibit  presentations  published  in  ZooLex.  He  types  the  names  of  zoos, 
cities  or  exhibits  he  remembers  in  order  to  select  the  desired  ZooLex  presentation.  He  chooses  a 
picture  and  clicks  on  the  number  to  the  right  and  below  it  which  opens  it  to  full  resolution  for  printing. 
The  number  on  the  left  below  the  picture  is  a lower  resolution  for  faster  viewing,  but  less  suitable  for 
printing.  Jason  downloads  some  interesting  pictures  and  copies  text  into  his  own  file. 

Then,  Jason  goes  to  ZooLex  News  to  search  for  the  latest  openings  of  otter  exhibits.  He  types  “otter” 
into  the  search  field,  hits  the  “Search”  button  and  gets  a chronological  list  of  news  items  dealing  with 
otters.  While  reading  these  items,  Jason  takes  notes.  He  copies  more  information  into  his  own  table 
“Information  on  otter  exhibits”. 
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Finally,  Jason  goes  to  ZooLex  Find.  He  types  “otter”  again  and  hits  “Search”.  All  the  references  that 
match  “otter”  are  displayed  with  ZooLex  eyes  next  to  them.  The  better  the  match,  the  more  ZooLex 
eyes  are  shown  next  to  the  links.  Going  through  the  references,  Jason  finds  a link  for  an  article  about 
an  otter  husbandry  notebook.  The  article  includes  a book  review  with  information  on  where  the  notebook 
is  available  and  how  much  it  costs.  This  publication  will  help  to  specify  the  requirements  for  the  new 
otter  exhibit  in  more  detail  when  it  comes  time  for  a bid. 

After  this  initial  research  Jason  calls  several  of  the  zoos  to  ask  about  details,  which  he  adds  to  his  file. 
From  this  information  and  pictures  from  ZooLex,  Jason  assembles  a Power  Point  Presentation  for  the 
board  meeting. 

When  the  board  decides  on  the  general  requirements  and  funding  of  the  new  otter  exhibit,  Jason  goes 
back  to  the  ZooLex  Gallery  to  see  who  designed  the  exhibits  that  are  close  to  the  board’s  requirements. 
A click  on  the  company  name  takes  Jason  to  the  company’s  record  in  ZooLex  Firms.  He  copies  the 
records  of  some  companies  into  his  own  list  called  “Consultants  for  an  otter  exhibit”  for  later  reference. 

From  ZooLex  Firms  Jason  adds  some  more  zoo  design  companies  to  his  list.  He  selects  his  geographic 
region  from  a pull  down  menu  and  “Exhibit  Planning”  from  the  category  menu.  After  hitting  “Search 
in  ZooLex  Firms”  he  gets  a list  of  consultants  from  his  region  who  have  specialized  in  exhibit  planning. 
Then,  he  looks  at  the  records  of  these  consultants,  one  after  the  other.  When  he  finds  interesting 
ZooLex  references  in  their  records,  he  clicks  on  the  link  to  look  at  those  reference  exhibits  in  the 
ZooLex  Gallery.  In  this  way,  he  finds  several  more  companies  who  seem  to  be  interesting  contractors 
for  the  new  otter  exhibit. 

Now,  Jason  gets  to  the  phone  and  calls  some  of  the  zoos  listed.  While  talking  to  colleagues  from  other 
zoos,  he  adds  notes  to  his  list  and  table. 

For  example,  he  found  in  the  ZooLex  Gallery  that  one  of  the  zoos  had  used  a special  new  type  of  fence 
which  looks  good  and  is  relatively  inexpensive.  Unfortunately,  this  zoo  is  on  another  continent.  Jason 
goes  to  ZooLex  Firms  looking  for  suppliers  of  fences.  He  types  “fence”  into  the  search  field  and  hits 
“Search  in  ZooLex  Finns”.  The  supplier  mentioned  is  listed  among  others.  When  looking  at  the  ZooLex 
company  record,  Jason  finds  that  this  supplier  has  a representative  office  in  his  region. 

The  ZooLex  resources  help  Jason  to  define  the  requirements  for  the  future  otter  exhibit  and  to  select 
and  invite  design  companies  for  a bid.  When  a design  company  is  chosen  for  the  job,  the  reference 
material  collected  from  the  ZooLex  Gallery  helps  convey  the  designer  the  envisioned  style  of  the 
future  otter  exhibit.  The  board  members  are  satisfied  with  the  process.  They  feel  well  informed  from 
the  very  beginning  and  are  able  to  discuss  their  visions  with  the  designer  effectively. 

Summary 

ZooLex  is  a great  resource  for  use  during  design  processes.  Whether  it  is  the  design  of  a new  exhibit 
or  the  renovation  of  an  old  one,  you  will  be  inspired  by  examples  in  the  ZooLex  Gallery.  You  need 
not  go  through  piles  of  journals  to  remember  who  has  been  working  on  a similar  task.  You  can  find  the 
information  in  the  archive  of  ZooLex  News.  By  using  ZooLex  as  your  initial  resource  you  avoid 
contacting  your  colleagues  for  basic  information.  Instead,  when  you  contact  them  after  you  have 
conducted  initial  research  on  ZooLex,  your  questions  will  be  more  specific  and  their  answers  more 
valuable  to  you. 
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For  extensive  research  in  ZooLex  we  recommend  ZooLex  Find.  ZooLex  Find  provides  a state  of  the 
art  search  engine  which  searches  the  whole  ZooLex  website.  You  can  go  to  ZooLex  Find  from  every 
ZooLex  page  by  using  the  “Find”  button  on  the  top  nayigation  bar. 
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Help 


ZojoLex 


Search  results  for  '(ottei-  or  otters)' 


: Any-  | 


Format  Long  ^ 


Refine  search:  | jotter 


Documents  1 - 10  of  61  matches.  More  ^,’s  indicate  a better  match. 
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. . . VISITORS  INTERPRETATION  null.gif  RESEARCH  MANAGEMENT  CONSERVATION  LOCAL  RESOURCES 
nuU.gif  Naturschutz— Tierpark  Gorlitz  Enclosure  for  Otters  and  Visitors  (English  translation)  Published  2000— 9— 19  deutsch 
UP  LOCATION;  Zittauer  Strasse  43  , D-02826  Gorlite  Phone:  0049-3581-407400  . . . 
htn>:f/www,zooleK.or^/zoole'x.c^i/view.vv?id=  126 . 35741  bytes 
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. . . .py", ■"');}}  ZooLex  Logo  News  Home  Friends  Find  Fun  Gallery  Finns  News  Research  Return  to  ZooLex  News 
Overview  North  American  River  Otter  Husbandry  Notebook  Internet  miscellanous  from  zoo -biology  on  Mon,  5 Mar  2001  by 
Monika  Fiby  Wednesday,  2001-03-07  Jan  Reed-Smith  informs  about  availability  . . . 
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ZooLex  Find  provides  a state  of  the  art  search  engine  which 
searches  the  whole  ZooLex  website. 


Getting  involved 

The  ZooLex  database  has  grown  considerably  in  2001  with  the  creation  of  an  informal  network  of 
international  voluntary  ZooLex  Friends.  ZooLex  Friends  add  content  to  ZooLex  and  help  to  promote 
ZooLex.  ZooLex  Friends  serve  as  correspondents,  and  collect  and  distribute  news  relevant  to  zoo 
design  and  construction.  They  help  with  translations,  and  they  publish  exhibit  presentations  in  the 
ZooLex  Gallery.  There  are  no  obligations.  Anyone  interested  in  the  topic  is  welcome  to  participate. 
Using  ZooLex  is  free. 


In  addition  to  the  participation  of  individuals,  ZooLex  has  been  seeking  cooperation  with  other 
organizations.  The  World  Association  of  Zoos  and  Aquariums  acknowledges  the  achievement  of  ZooLex 
for  zoos  and  will  support  this  initiative  wherever  possible. 

A cross-media  cooperation  between  the  editors  of  ZooLex  and  International  Zoo  News  combines  the 
strengths  of  both  a website  and  a journal.  Beginning  in  November  2001,  summaries  of  ZooLex  exhibit 
presentations  have  been  published  in  I.Z.N.  A reference  to  the  corresponding  ZooLex  web  page  leads 
to  the  complete  presentation  in  the  ZooLex  Gallery  with  full  text  and  pictures. 


This  is  the  final  part  of  a series  on  ZooLex.  If  you  wish  to  be  informed  about  new  exhibit  presentations 
and  changes  on  the  ZooLex  website  you  are  welcome  to  subscribe  to  the  ZooLex  Newsletter  on  the 
ZooLex  website.  We  look  forward  to  your  visit  on  www.zoolex.org.  With  your  support,  ZooLex  will 
grow  further  and  develop,  being  a prime  resource  for  zoo  design  tasks. 
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Book 

Review 


Amphibian  Medicine  and  Captive  Husbandry 

Edited  by  Kevin  Wright  & Brent  Whitaker  - 2001 
Krieger  Publishing  Company,  P.O.  Box  9542 
Melbourne,  FL  32902-9542 

Hardcover,  499pp.,  232  colorplates,  54  tables,  283  illus.  Review  by  Ken  Naugher 

Cost;  $ 1 40  ISBN#  0-89464-9 1 7-5  Assistant  Animal  Care  Manager 

Montgomery  Zoo,  Montgomery,  AL 


Finally,  a precedent  for  captive  amphibians  has  been  published.  This  book  is  by  far  more  complete 
and  informative  than  any  account  of  amphibian  health  and  captive  care  previously  available.  This 
book  is  targeted  primarily  af  clinicians  but  will  be  incredibly  useful  for  zookeepers  and  other  animal 
caregivers.  Chapters  include  topics  such  as  diet  in  captivity,  nutritional  disorders  and  water  quality. 
Also,  there  is  an  excellent  chapter  on  amphibian  husbandry  and  design  techniques  contributed  by 
Sandra  Barnett  and  John  Cover  from  National  Aquarium  in  Baltimore.  For  the  clinician  topics  such  as 
clinical  and  restraint  techniques,  trauma,  hematology,  serology,  blood  chemistry  and  microbiology, 
diagnostic  imaging  and  idiopathic  syndromes  will  be  referenced  repeatedly.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
chapter  on  neoplasms.  Surprisingly,  this  often  very  technical  material  is  easy  to  read  for  the  average 
audience.  The  scientific  drawings  in  this  volume  provided  by  staff  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  are 
veiy  impressive.  They  are  extremely  detailed  and  succinct  as  well  as  being  artistic.  Wright  and  Whitaker 
should  be  commended  for  their  foresight,  expertise  and  creativity  in  this  volume.  It  is  well  worth  the 
price  and  should  be  included  in  every  zoo  and  clinical  library.  This  volume  is  the  standard  on  amphibian 
medicine  and  will  be  for  years  to  come. 


I’d  Rather  Be  On  Safari 

by  Gary  K.  Clarke  2001 
Baranski  Publishing  Co.,  214  North  2100  Road 
Lecompton,  KS  USA  66050  ISBN#  0-941974-1-0 
Hardcover  212  pgs.  illustrated  Price;  $26.95 


Review  by  Susan  D.  Chan 
Editor,  Animal  Keepers  ’Forum 
AAZK,  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 


In  my  25  years  around  zoos  and  zoo  people,  I have  run  into  very  few  who  have  not  either  been  on 
safari  in  Africa  or  want  very  much  to  do  so,  but,  for  whatever  reason  (monetary  or  otherwise)  just 
haven’t  been  able  to.  If  you  find  yourself  in  the  latter  category,  you  may  just  find  I’d  Rather  Be  on 
Safari  the  next  best  thing.  Former  zoo  director  Gary  Clarke  has  managed  to  pull  together  a highly 
interesting  read  from  his  100  (and  counting)  safaris  to  the  Dark  Continent.  First  off,  Gary  writes  the 
way  he  talks  and  his  enthusiasm  (and  reverence)  for  Africa,  its  animals  and  its  people  literally  jumps 
off  the  pages.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  a favorite  part  of  this  book,  but  the  section  “A  View 
from  the  Loo;  Nature’s  Call  on  Safari”  brought  more  than  one  smile  to  this  reviewer’s  face.  The  book 
is  filled  with  the  adventures  (and  in  some  cases  misadventures)  of  those  with  whom  Gary  has  shared 
his  love  of  Africa.  In  his  wonderful  storytelling  style  Gary  aquaints  the  reader  with  a number  of 
African  species  and  his  encounters  with  them  - from  lions  and  elephants  wandering  through  campsites 
at  night  to  a rare  sighting  of  bontebok  and  the  elusive  African  leopard.  While  Gary  claims  it  is  impossible 
to  really  “describe”  Africa  to  someone  who  has  never  been  there,  he  does  an  admirable  job  of  luring 
you  into  the  mystic  of  this  continent  and  making  you  want  to  know  - to  experience  - more.  The  book 
is  also  very  attractively  illustrated  with  maps  and  safari-related  memorabilia.  One  would  be  hard 
pressed  not  to  enjoy  this  volume.  The  book  is  available  directly  through  the  author  c/o  Private  Bag 
4863,  Gage  Centre  Station,  Topeka,  KS  66604  USA. 
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Parasitic  Diseases  of  Wild  Mammals,  2nd  ed. 

Edited  by  William  M.  Samuel,  Margo  J.  Pybus,  and  A.  Alan  Kocan  - 2001 
Iowa  State  University  Press  ,2121  South  State  Avenue  , Ames,  Iowa  50014 
Hardcover  720  pgs.  Ulus.  Price:  &94.95 

ISBN#  0-8 1 38-2978-X  Review  by  Sandra  C.  Wilson,  DVM,  MS 

Veterinarian 

Sedgwick  County  Zoo,  Wichita,  KS 

This  newly  revised  text  covers  both  external  and  internal  parasites,  and  protozoa  of  wild  mammals.  A 
large  volume  of  new  information  has  been  added  since  the  first  edition  was  published  30  years  ago, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  various  monitoring  and  research  programs  and  the  activities  of  the 
Wildlife  Disease  Association. 

Chapters  are  formatted  in  a uniform  matter,  allowing  the  reader  easy  and  rapid  access  to  specific 
information.  Each  chapter  more  or  less  contains  sections  on  taxonomy,  life  history,  pathology,  and 
treatment  and  control.  Also  included  is  information  regarding  zoonotic  potential  and  implications  for 
domestic  animals.  Each  chapter  is  very  well  referenced.  All  photographs  are  black  and  white. 

The  informMion  contained  in  most  of  the  chapters  is  very  thorough  and  well  presented,  with  high- 
quality  diagrams  and  photographs.  The  chapter  on  Baylisascaris  procyonis  is  exceptionally  well  done 
with  numerous  illustrations.  Also  worth  noting  is  the  chapter  on  tissue-inhabiting  protozoans,  including 
toxoplasmosis. 

This  textbook  is  a valuable  reference  for  zoo  personnel  as  well  as  wildlife  biologists.  Understanding 
(or  at  least  appreciating)  the  complexity  of  the  parasite/host  relationship  should  be  a goal  for  all  who 
study  wildlife.  Information  on  treatment  and  control,  including  dmg  dosages,  will  be  useful  to 
veterinarians.  Important  information  on  zoonosis  prevention  is  included,  and  should  be  of  interest  to 
all. 

The  Way  of  the  Tiger;  Natural  History  and  Conservation  of  the  Endangered  Big  Cat 

By  K Ullas  Karanth 

Voyageur  Press  2001,  123  North  Second  Street,  Stillwater,  MN  55082 
Hardback,  132  pages,  80  color  photos,  $29.95  ISBN#  0-89658-560-3 

Review  by  Christine  Clai'k,  Educator 
Beardsley  Zoo,  Bridgeport,  CT 

The  Way  of  the  Tiger  is  a comprehensive  look  at  tigers  and  their  relationship  to  man  and  their 
environment  over  the  past  several  centuries.  The  book  explains  the  form,  function,  physiological  and 
physical  characteristics  of  this  big  cat.  Karanth  also  discusses,  in  depth,  the  pressures  bringing  this 
species  to  the  brink  of  extinction.  This  book  is  part  natural  history,  part  conservation  timeline,  and 
part  call  to  action. 

Karanth ’s  goal  in  writing  this  book  is  to  “convince  conservationists  that  wild  tigers  can  indeed  survive 
the  21st  century”.  The  author  “hopes  to  share  some  of  the  excitement  and  pleasure  derived  from 
studying  wild  tigers  in  India”.  Karanth  is  India’s  foremost  tiger  specialist.  He  has  studied  tigers  in  the 
wild  for  almost  15  years.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  Mangalore  University  in  India.  Studying  under 
Melvin  Sunquist,  he  earned  his  M.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Florida.  He  approaches  the  task  of 
convincing  us  that  tigers  can  be  saved  by  examining  the  tiger’s  ecological  and  evolutionary  history  as 
well  as  man’s  ever  changing  attitudes  about  the  species. 

The  book  is  divided  into  1 1 chapters  including  how  the  author  became  involved  in  studying  tigers  and 
the  tools  and  methods  he  has  used.  He  discusses  evolutionary  history  including  fossil  evidence  from. 
1 .66  to  2.0  million  years  ago  and  modem  history  including  the  debate  over  how  many  actual  subspecies 
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of  tiger  existed,  eight  or  three.  One  chapter  emphasizes  the  importance  of  tigers  to  man  and  the 
ecosystem.  Another  considers  the  many  causes  for  the  astonishing  decline  in  population  numbers.  A 
distribution  map  at  the  end  of  the  book  dramatically  illustrates  the  shrinking  habitat  from  a historic 
range,  covering  30  present-day  countries  to  the  modem  range,  covering  only  13  countries.  The 
current  distribution  is  less  than  5%  of  the  original  range. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “Can  We  Save  the  Tiger”  Karanth  explains  what  is  necessary  for  tiger  populations 
to  stabilize  and  increase.  His  studies  have  shown  that  a tiger  cannot  survive  in  its  territory  without 
prey  of  at  least  45  pounds  (22kg).  He  has  also  calculated  that  a tiger  needs  50  prey  items  per  year, 
nursing  tigers  need  70.  He  then  discusses  specific  steps  humans  around  the  world  need  to  take  to  save 
the  big  cat.  These  solutions  apply  to  the  native  people  living  in  tiger  habitat  as  well  as  those  that  have 
only  seen  tigers  in  captivity. 

The  average  reader  will  find  it  easy  to  read  and  absorb  the  information  in  this  book.  With  a beautiful 
color  photo  on  almost  every  other  page  one  might  look  at  the  book  and  think  of  it  as  a coffee  table 
book.  Not  tme.  The  book  is  a useful  reference  for  Zoo  staff  from  educators,  to  keepers,  to  animal  and 
conservation  curators.  It  is  full  of  numbers,  statistics,  and  other  scientific  information,  but  is  written 
in  language  that  is  easy  for  the  general  tiger  enthusiast  to  understand. 


Karanth’s  book  is  educational,  entertaining,  controversial  and  inspirational.  The  information  presented 
in  the  text,  the  amazing  photos  and  the  simple  steps  given  to  save  the  tiger  should  indeed  convince 
conservationists  that  wild  tigers  can  be  saved. 


rr 


Zoo  Keener  Safari  IQOl 


I will  again  be  leading  a trip  to  the  Lewa  Wildlife  Conservancy  in  Kenya  from  3-15  December 
2002.  Total  cost  will  be  $3,055-$3,255  (depending  on  your  city  of  departure).  This  price 
includes  round-trip  airfare  to  Nairobi,  Kenya,  round-trip  Air  Kenya  flights  directly  onto  Lewa, 
transfer  fees,  nine  (9)  nights  at  the  “Lewa  Tented  Camp”  (luxury  camping  including  showers/ 
bathrooms  within  each  tent  (see  www.lewa.org),  all  meals,  game  drives  and  hotel 
accornmodations  for  one  night  in  Nairobi. 

Drinks  and  tips  (approx.  $50/person  for  entire  stay)  are  not  included. 


Additional/optional  trips: 

$20  camel  or  horseback  ride  (great  way  to  view  game) 

$200 II  Ngwesi  overnight  trip 
$125  Taissia  overnight  trip  (excellent  community  lodges  which  have  won 
many  tourist  awards) 

$66  Samburu  day  trip 

$66  Sweetwaters  (Jane  Goodall’s  Chimp  Reserve)  day  trip/shopping 
Rates  based  on  double  occupancy. 


Oiir  first  trip  in  2001  was  a tremendous  success.  The  best  part  about  this  trip  is  that  proceeds 
from  the  tented  camp  go  directly  into  conservation  at  Lewa.  What  more  could  a keeper  ask  for 
- a fantastic  safari  while  donating  to  conservation!  As  “Friends  of  Lewa”,  we  are  given  a special 
rate  (almost  half  the  normal  rate). 

Please  call  Patty  Pearthree  at  (919)  678-0449  or  email  ppear3@aazk.org  if  interested.  Space  is 
limited  to  12  people  per  trip.  First  priority  will  be  given  to  zoo  professionals  and  travel  companion. 


Zoo  volunteers/docents  are  also  welcome  if  space  is  available. 
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mSCaMDU0USlYFUmUIDE0TmS0lB0UTJlTTH[JUaK’s2001C0NFEII[MDE! 


‘‘Brilliant!” 

-Jacquie  Randall,  Asslnlbolne  Park  Ion,  Winnipeg 

“Outstanding!” 

'Hark  DeDenus,  Reid  Park  Zoo,  Tucson 


“Makes  ‘Gone  With 
the  Wind’  look  like  a 
piece  of  crap!” 

-Rodger  Ebert* 

See  profiles  of  the  keepers  we  all  know  and  work  with:  the  Rebel, 
the  Victim  of  the  System,  the  Anal  Retentive,  the  Bunny-Hugger  ~ 
and  others  too  scary  to  mention.  Watch  them  pontificate  on  their 
careers  and  pray  you  don't  see  yourself  in  one  of  them. 


OWN  IT  ON  VHS! 

Just  send  a check  or  money  order  for  $17  US  (or  $20  Canadian),  payable  to 

‘A  A Z K;  to:  AAZK  Video,  c/o  Toronto  Zoo,  361 A Old  Finch 
Ave.,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1B  5K7,  CANADA 


Price  includes  airmail  shipping.  Please  include  your  name,  shipping  address,  and,  if  you  like,  an  e- 
mail  address;  we  can  e-mail  you  as  soon  as  shipment  takes  place,  which  will  be  within  24  hours  of 
receiving  your  check.  Any  questions  or  comments  concerning  the  video  may  be  addressed  to 
zoovideo200 1 @aol.com< 

*no  relation  to  Roger  Ebert 
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Hand  Raising  A Premature  Giant  Eland 

(Taurotragus  Derbianus  gigas) 

By  Jennifer  Keeney,  Nursery  Keeper 
Cincinnati  Zoo  and  Botanical  Gardens 
Cincinnati,  OH 


How  we  obtained  the  calf: 

7 Aug.  2000 

The  calf  was  born  by  caesarian  section.  The  dam  was  eight  years  old.  She  developed  pneumonia  a 
few  weeks  after  being  severely  beaten  in  a dominance  dispute.  The  “crash”  which  necessitated  the 
caesarian  section  was  likely  the  pneumonia  and  subsequent  septicemia.  The  dam  was  moribund; 
therefore  the  cesarean  was  performed  to  recover  the  calf  The  dam  died  following  surgery. 

Medical  Condition: 

7 Aug.  2000 

Weight:  15.60  kg  (341bs.),  Temperature:  36.3°C  (97°F),  Sex:  1.0 

Nonnal  eland  calves  weigh  an  average  of  22-30  kg  (49-661bs.)  The  following  conditions  have  led 
keepers  and  vets  to  assume  Oliver,  the  calf,  was  four  weeks  premature.  His  lower  left  lungfield 
crackled  and  had  mildly  increased  respiratory  effort  compared  to  normal  calves.  The  two  front  ten- 
dons were  contracted  with  knuckles  over  on  both  of  his  frontlocks,  and  he  was  standing  on  the  hoof 
tips  of  both  rear  feet.  Hypersensitivity  was  noticed  with  noise,  touch,  and  receiving  antibiotics  by 
injection,  and  his  ears  were  curled.  When  Oliver  was  offered  full-strength  colostrum  he  did  not 
accept  it  readily,  but  he  did  accept  a 50%  dilution. 

Formula: 

Day  1 : Full  strength  cow  colostrum  was  offered  and  not  being  digested. 

Day  2:  50%  dilution,  colostmm/Pedialyte®. 

Day  2:  3:1,  3 parts  1:1  (col./ped.)  to  1 part  1:1  (Homogenized  cows  milk/  ped.) 

Day  3:  1:3,  1 part  1:1  (col./ped.)  to  3 part  1:1  (milk/ped.)  with  10%  colostrum  by  volume. 

Day  5:  3 parts  1 : 1 (milk/  ped.  with  10%  colostrum  by  volume)  to  1 part  Milk  Matrix  Blend®  (1 
part  23/30  to  1 part  30/50  to  1.5  parts  ped.). 

Day  14:  The  feed  volume  was  changed  back  due  to  digesting  complications.  1 part  ped.  to  1 
part  Milk  Matrix  Blend®  to  1 part  milk. 

• The  nursery  keepers  began  with  homogenized  milk  because  common  elands  {Taurotragus  oryx) 
take  it.  When  this  was  not  working  it  was  decided  to  add  the  Milk  Matrix 

• Half  strength  milk  is  used  based  on  experience  with  past  giant  elands  that  would  not  accept  any 
formula  higher  than  50%. 

• The  vitamins  used  were  lee  of  Polysol®  vitamins  and  0.6  cc  of  Fer  In  Sol®.,  mixed  in  with  the 
formula  once  a day. 

• The  keepers  began  with  a lamb  nipple  and  switched  to  a calf  nipple  on  Day  7. 

• The  formula  breakdown  is  24%  solids,  7.93%  fat,  5.01%  protein,  and  3.6%  carbohydrates. 

Therapy: 

A heat  shield  was  put  up  to  regulate  body  temperature,  which  was  estimated  at  102°F  (39°C).  The  air 
temperature  was  kept  at  26.7°C  (80°F).  Cloth  mats  and  towels  were  used  for  bedding  to  keep  him 
warm  and  comfortable.  Alfalfa  was  given  to  him  after  4-5  weeks  when  he  was  stable  and  ingesting 
formula  well.  This  served  as  food  and  bedding.  Keepers  used  warm  compresses  on  the  feet  for  five 
minutes  before  stretching  the  tendons.  The  calf  was  then  given  a ticking  clock  to  simulate  the  dam’s 
heartbeat.  This  was  utilized  to  simulate  the  atmosphere  of  the  womb,  which  encouraged  an  artificial 
in  utero  development.  He  always  slept  beside  it,  which  kept  him  under  the  heat  shield.  On  Day  13 
Oliver  was  given  a cage  mate,  a newborn  Mhorr’s  gazelle  with  which  to  interact.  And  on  Day  17  he 
began  going  into  an  outside  enclosure  for  exercise,  one  hour  supervised,  on  a daily  basis. 
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Results  from  Therapy: 

On  Day  2 Oliver  was  able  to  stand  on  his  own.  On  Day  3 he  stood  to  eat  for  the  first  time.  On  Day  4 
he  was  able  to  stand  on  his  toes  with  help.  On  Day  10  his  fetlock  joints  were  still  very  stiff  but  were 
slightly  improved  from  the  initial  presentation.  He  was  able  to  stand  on  “tiptoe”  half  of  the  time.  The 
rear  feet  improved  in  flexion/extension  but  tended  to  deviate  laterally.  On  Day  17  he  was  more  active 
and  seemed  excited  when  the  gazelle  calf  was  introduced.  Also,  the  front  fetlocks  were  further  improved. 
On  Day  19  the  front  fetlocks  were  approximately  80%  normal.  At  about  four  weeks  old  his  joints 
were  fully  developed  and  he  reached  a normal  birth  weight  of  22kg  (491bs.) 


Antibiotics: 

Ampicillin®:  250mg.  (.63cc)  SQ  ql2h 
Amikacin®  115mg.  (.46cc)  IM  q8h 


Antibiotics  were  started  to  be  cautious,  in  case  the  mother  passed  her  pneumonia  on  to  the  calf 


Volume  fed: 


Day 

Daily  Intake 

1 

1800CC 

5 

2400 

6* 

1800 

8 

2100 

10 

2400 

15 

2250 

19 

2400 

21 

2500 

26 

2850 

28 

3250 

30 

3500 

44 

3800 

52 

4600 

79* 

8400 

85 

7200 

95 

6000 

140 

5400 

173 

3600 

179 

1800 

192 

900 

Oliver  at  one  week  of  age.  (Photo  by  Jennifer  Kenney) 


At  2 1 8 days  the  formula  was  discontinued. 


*On  Day  6 the  volume  was  decreased  to  make  sure  the  new  formula  was  being  digested  properly,  he 
seemed  very  hungry  for  each  feeding. 

*On  Day  79  too  much  volume  was  given  and  his  gut  could  not  handle  it.  Excessive  diarrhea  was  a 
problem,  therefore  volume  was  cut  back  and  feeds  were  added  for  hydration  until  the  stool  became 
normal  again.  The  formula  was  also  diluted  half-strength.  He  cannot  hold  the  typical  volume  of  a 
normal  calf  Figuring  out  the  appropriate  volume  became  a guessing  game  because  of  his 
underdeveloped  gut  and  irregular  growth  rate.  All  decisions  were  based  on  the  fact  that  all  changes 
needed  to  be  slow  and  one  at  a time. 

Reintroduction  into  the  herd: 

There  was  a concern  of  Oliver  being  by  himself  as  a male.  He  may  not  be  able  to  breed  later  because 
he  won’t  know  how  to  behave.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  integrate  him  into  the  group. 
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A closer  look  at  Oliver’s  feet  at  one  week 
of  age.  (Photo  by  Jennifer  Keeney) 


herd  all  day,  then  lock  him  into  a stall  by  himself 
at  night. 

At  nine  months  old  Oliver  was  locked  inside  with 
the  herd  at  night.  He  stayed  with  the  herd  all  the 
time  except  10  minutes  out  of  the  day  when  a keeper 
brought  him  inside  to  eat.  This  assures  the  staff  that 
he  is  getting  enough  food  and  not  fighting  the  others 
for  it  at  night.  His  socialization  improved  drastically. 
He  eats,  sleeps,  and  roams  with  the  herd. 

Fortunately  for  the  keepers,  Oliver  was  tame  enough 
with  people  that  our  vet  technician  was  able  to  do  a 
TB  test  and  take  blood  without  having  to  put  him 
under  anesthesia.  At  one  year  of  age  he  was  shipped 
to  the  Miami  Metrozoo  in  Florida  where  he  resides 
now  with  another  calf  around  the  same  age. 

Growth  Curve 

The  growth  curve  in  this  paper  is  a comparison 
between  Oliver  and  two  other  giant  eland  calves.  The 
other  calves  were  hand-raised  in  1999  at  the  San 
Diego  Wild  Animal  Park,  and  both  full-term  when 
born.  The  chart  shows  how  Oliver’s  weight  gains 
were  low  the  first  three  weeks  and  began  to  increase 

(Photo  by  Jennifer  Keeney) 


On  Day  46  Oliver  was  moved  to  the  African 
Veldt  where  the  herd  was  living.  The  calf  was 
allowed  to  go  outside  into  the  yard  without  the 
herd  to  exercise  and  get  familiar  with  his 
surroundings.  Everything  went  well  that  day. 

On  Day  47  he  was  introduced  to  the  herd 
without  the  adult  male.  The  herd  consists  of  four 
juveniles,  three  sub-adults,  and  1.3  adults.  The 
adult  females  smelled  him  for  a short  while  and 
then  ignored  him.  The  juveniles  seemed  more 
interested  and  followed  him  around,  but  no 
aggression  took  place.  This  continued  for  14 
days. 

On  Day  61  he  was  introduced  to  the  herd 
including  the  male.  No  aggression  took  place. 
Unfortunately,  he  didn’t  sleep  with  anyone 
while  immersed  in  the  group  therefore  time  was 
limited  with  the  herd  when  the  weather  dropped 
below  10°C  (50°F). 

When  the  weather  stayed  above  1 5.6°C  (60°F). 
Oliver  continued  to  go  out  with  the  group  one 
to  two  hours  per  day.  This  continued  for  an 
indefinite  amount  of  time.  When  the  Veldt  and 
Nursery  keepers  decided  that  all  of  the  animals 
were  completely  comfortable  with  each  other 
they  decided  to  let  him  have  access  with  his 


Oliver  at  six  months  of  age. 
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Giant  Eland  Growth  Curve 


! 
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Age  in  Weeks 


Products  Used 

1.  Louis  Trauth  Dairy  Homogenized  Milk 

2.  Milk  Matrix®  22/30  and  30/50,  Pet  Ag 

3.  Children’s  Multivitamin  Drops,  Trimed  Laboratories,  Ine. 

4.  Ferrous  Sulfate  Iron  Drops,  Major  Pharmaceuticals 

5.  Ampicillin  Polytlex®,  Foil  Dodge  Animal  Health 

6.  Pedialyte®,  Heniy  Sehein  Inc. 
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YOU  CAN  BE  THE  CONEERENCE  HOST! 

The  Association  is  soliciting  Chapters  interested  in  bidding  for  the 
National  Conference  in  2005 

Chapters  should  be  established  for  a minimum  of  three  (3)  years, 
with  the  resources  in  your  community  to  secure  a venue  capable 
of  hosting  300  zoo  keepers, 
and 

Have  an  excellent  working  relationship  with  their  institution(s). 

Have  a good  track  record  of  fundraising. 

Have  a membership  of  forward  thinkers,  willing  to  accept  a challenge. 
Have  a core  leadership  willing  to  make  a three-year  time  commitment 

to  the  Conference. 

If  your  Chapter  can  fill  these  shoes,  please  contact  me  for  additional  details 
on  the  bidding  and  award  process. 

Zked9@cs.com 
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Resources  for  Crisis  Alanagement  in  Zoos 
and  Other  Animal  Care  Facilities 


Resources  for  Crisis  Management  in  Zoos  and  Other  Animal  Care  Facilities  - edited  bv  S.D.  Chan, 
IV.K.  Baker,  Jr.  and  D.L  Guerrero.  ©1999  ISBN  #1-929672-02-0 

This  reference  work  is  an  anthology  of  articles  by  authors  from  zoo  keepers  to  veterinarians  to  zoo 
directors  to  public  relations  specialists.  The  works  of  56  authors  from  these  diverse  zoological  per- 
spectives brings  together  information  and  resources  for  planning  a crisis  management  program  for 
your  facility  or  for  augmenting  an  existing  program.  The  424-pagc  volume  includes  a foreward  by 
Sydney  J.  Butler,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association. 

The  book’s  chapters  are  arranged  by  the  following  subject  topics;  Factors  That  Influence  Crisis  Man- 
agement in  a Zoological  Setting;  Developing  An  Emergency  Preparedness  Plan;  Emergency  Response 
and  Crisis  Management  Teams;  Public  Relations  and  the  Crisis  Situation;  Animal  Restraint  and  Ani- 
mal Identification  Techniques;  Dealing  with  A Crisis  Situation  (Zoological  Crisis,  Natural  Disasters, 
and  Manmade  Disasters);  Injury  and  Death  at  the  Zoo;  and  Taxon-Specific  Crisis  Management  Pro- 
tocols. This  important  work  also  includes  an  extensive  Appendix  and  a listing  of  suppliers  and  equip- 
ment vendors.  AAZK  has  gathered  the  best  of  existing  articles  on  crisis  management  and  expanded 
the  text  with  originally  solicited  materials  on  Zoonotic  Disease:  Risk  Appreciation  and  Biosafety, 
Meterological  Aspects  of  Disaster  Planning,  The  Weapons  Response  to  a Zoological  Crisis  Situation, 
The  Process  of  Exhibit  Design  and  Construction;  How  It  Affects  Crisis  Management,  etc.  The  book 
includes  the  results  of  the  first-ever  North  American  Crisis  Management  Survey  as  well  as  Case 
Studies  showing  how  zoos  reacted  in  various  crisis  situations  and  what  was  learned  from  their  expe- 
riences. A must  for  eveiy  zoo  professional! 

To  order  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  with  your  payment  to:  AAZK,  Inc.,  CMR,  3601  S.W. 
29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,KS  66614  U.S.A.  Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
to:  “AAZK,  Inc.”  (U.S.  FUNDS  ONLY).  If  using  a credit  card,  make  sure  to  complete  all  re- 
quested information  on  form.  Prices  are:  AAZK  Members  $45.00  Non  Members  $60.00.  Prices 
include  domestic  Book  Rate  Postage.  Orders  outside  the  continental  U.  S.  should  add  $15.00  for 
parcel  post  surface  shipping. 


Crisis  Management  Book  Order  Form 

1 wish  to  order copy  (ies)  of  Crisis  Management  Resources 

(Plea.se  Circle)  AAZK  Member  Non  Member 

N;itiic:  

Addie.s.s:  City:  

St;ilc/Proviiicc:  Zip/Postal  Code:  Coimtiy:  

1 wisl>  to  pay  by:  (P/er/.ve  c//<7<d  Cheek/ttioiiey  ortler  MasterCaril  Vl.SA 

Credit  Ciird#  Expirtition  Date:  

Name  ;i,s  it  iippeai  s on  eretlit  card  (please  print)  


Signature:  TOTA b ENCLOSED  $ 

This  Form  may  be  photocopied  to  facilitate  order.  Credit  card  orders  may  be  placed  by 
calling  1-800-242-4519  (US)  or  1-800-468-1966  (Canada) 
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By  Kayla  Grams,  USGS,  Lovell,  WY 
and  Jan  Roletto,  Areata,  CA 


For  those  struggling  with  new  food  enriehment  ideas  for  primates,  here  are  a few  ideas  using  produets 
found  in  most  keeper  kitchens.  The  column  would  also  like  to  present  inventive  food  enrichment  for 
other  species,  so  please  write  down  your  recipes  and  send  them  in!  Eds. 


MONKEY  BROWNIES 

3 cups  mashed  banana 

4 eggs  (raw) 

1/2  cup  Linatone(r) 

1 cup  milk  or  water 
4 cups  monkey  chow  dust 


2 tbsp.  baking  powder 
2 tsp.  baking  soda 
1 cup  nuts 
1 cup  raisins 
1/4  cup  honey 


*optional:  may  replace  honey  with  yogurt  or  molassas  Blend  bananas,  eggs,  oil,  milk  or  water.  Stir 
together  remaining  ingredients  and  pour  in  blended  mixture.  Combine.  Pour  batter  into  well  oiled 
pan. -Bake  at  350°F  for  about  35  minutes. 

PUMPKIN  PASTE 

Blend  the  following: 

4 cups  oatmeal 
1/4  cup  peanut  butter 
3/4  cup  raisins 
1/4  cup  honey 

Dash  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  allspice 
Add  orange  juice  to  create  paste  consistency 

NICHOLE’S  PUMPKIN  BROWNIES 

Mix  the  following; 

4 cups  monkey  chow  dust  1/2  cup  peanuts 

1/4  cup  peanut  butter  1/2  cup  sunflower  seeds 

3/4  cup  raisins  1 lb.  canned  pumpkin 

1/4  cup  honey 


1/2  cups  peanuts 

1/2  cup  sunflower  seeds 

1 lb.  canned  pumpkin 

. Form  into  logs. 


Dash  of  cinnamon,  ginger,  allspice,  pumpkin  pie  spice 

Spread  mixture  into  cake  pan.  Allow  to  harden  in  refrigerator  for  several  hours  or  overnight.  Cut  into 
squares  or  roll  into  balls. 
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OATMEAL  PASTE 


Mix  the  following: 

2 cups  oatmeal  1 cup  non-fat  milk 

1/4  cup  raisins  1 cup  fresh  fmit 

1/4  cup  honey  1/2  cup  peanut  butter 

1 cup  grape  nuts  or  wheat  germ  cereal 

Add  water  to  form  a paste  consistency.  Dab  around  yard. 

—Louise  Hill 

Virginia  Zoological  Park.  Norfolk,  VA 


TRAINWRECK  PASTE 

1 can  Navy  beans 
1 can  Great  Northern  beans 
1 /2  cup  low-fat  peanut  butter 
Quick  oatmeal 


GrapeNuts®  cereal 
Raisins 
Dried  apricots 
Dried  cranberries 


Drain  beans.  Blend.  Add  peanut  butter,  oatmeal  and  cereal  to  thicken  to  paste  consistency.  Dice 
apricots  and  add  dried  fruits.  Stir.  Spread  paste  for  foraging. 


STRAWBERRY  MUFFINS 

1 cup  whole  wheat  flour 

1 /2  cup  bran 

2 Tbs.  wheat  gerni 

1 Tbs.  lecithin  granules 
1 tsp.  bonemeal 
1 Tbs.  brewer’s  yeast 
1 tsp.  baking  soda 


1 egg,  beaten 
1 Tbs.  safflower  oil 
3 Tbs.  honey 

1/2  cup  buttermilk  or  yogurt 

1 cup  strawberries 

2 apples 


Combine  dry  ingredients  in  a large  mixing  bowl.  In  another  bowl,  combine  egg,  oil,  honey  and 
buttermilk.  Process  strawberries  and  apples  in  a blender  on  medium  speed  until  pureed.  Add  to  egg 
mixture.  Mix  thoroughly  and  then  add  to  dry  ingredients.  Combine  with  light  strokes  of  the  fork,  just 
until  moistened.  Place  in  a lightly  oiled  muffin  pan  and  bake  at  350°F  for  30  minutes.  Makes  12 
muffins. 

— Alice  Sey fried 

St.  Louis  Zoological  Park,  St.  Louis,  MO 


(Ideas  appearing  in  this  column  have  not  necessarily  been  tested  by  the  editors  for  safeN  considerations. 
Always  think  ahead  and  use  good  judgement  when  tiyingnew  ideas.  You  are  invited  to  submit  materials 
for  the  Enrichment  Options  Column.  This  might  include  recipes,  toys,  puzzle  feeders,  olfactoiy 
enrichment  ideas,  etc.  Drawings  and  photos  of  enrichment  are  encouraged.  Send  to:  AKF/Enrichment, 
3601  S.  W.  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka.  KS  66614-2054.  Eds.) 


Visit  the  AAZK  Enrichment  Website  - www.enrich.org/aazk  or  to  join  the 
Enrichment  Listserve,  email  jackbell@humbolcItl.  com 
An  archive  of  past  postings  may  be  viewed  at  www.cava.org/enrich 
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Advancements  in  Shipping  Container  Design, 
Fabrication,  and  Application 


By  William  K.  Baker  Jr.,  Curator 
Little  Rock  Zoo,  Little  Rock,  AR  72205 


Abstract 

Historically,  zoological  institutions  have  utilized  a wide  variety  of  shipping  containers  when  relocating 
specimens.  These  containers  typically  run  the  gamut  from  those  commercially  manufactured  for  the 
domestic  pet  industry  to  custom-fabricated  containers  utilized  for  more  dangerous  specimens.  Mid- 
point of  the  range  fall  the  shipping  crates,  which  are  fabricated  in-house  by  zoological  institutions, 
wildlife  agencies,  and  commercial  animal  shippers  for  specimen  relocation.  These  shipping  crates 
typically  exhibit  a great  variability  in  design  and  workmanship,  which  is  proportionate  to  the  overall 
safety  and  may  limit  repetitive  use.  By  utilizing  an  inter-disciplinaiy  approach  in  the  design  development 
process  and  implementing  the  construction  phase  with  advanced  materials,  a more  effective  type  of 
shipping  container  can  be  produced  for  use  in  wildlife  and  zoological  applications. 

Key  Words  Animal  transport  container,  commercial  shipper,  transport  crate 


Introduction 

It  has  often  been  said  that  “Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention”.  In  retrospect  I believe  there  is  some 
truth  to  that  statement  in  so  Tir  as  a premise  or  idea  is  based  on  a need.  Zoological  institutions  and 
wildlife  agencies  have  historically  had  the  need  to  transport  specimens  from  one  location  to  the  next, 
be  it  for  breeding  purposes  or  the  relocation  of  problematic  animals  in  the  field.  For  smaller  specimens 
the  commercially  produced  animal  transport  containers  such  as  those  manufactured  by  Vari-Kennel® 
have  provided  and  continue  to  provide  excellent  service  for  shipping  purposes,  especially  for  airfreight- 
related  situations.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum  are  the  commercially  fabricated  shipping 
containers  such  as  those  produced  by  Zoo  Pro®,  which  literally  exhibit  eveiy  aspect  of  cutting-edge 
technology  in  design  and  manufacture. 

Another  facet  of  shipping  container  fabrication  would  be  those  utilized  by  commercial  animal  shippers 
who  often  custom  manufacture  a container  to  the  specifications  of  the  customer.  Typically,  these  are 
utilized  for  larger  specimens  such  as  the  mega-herbivores.  This  container  style  inevitably  requires  a 
great  degree  of  welding,  structural  reinforcement  with  steel  beams  and  wood  overlays.  Still,  while  the 
construction  is  undeniably  sound,  it  is  often  limited  in  its  scope  of  use  due  to  species-specific  design 
applications. 

In  the  mid-range  between  commercial  manufacturers  and  custom  fabricators  exists  a need  for  a shipping 
crate,  which  can  be  used  not  only  for  airfreight  applications,  but  also  for  cross-countiy  ground  shipments 
when  air  shipment  isn’t  viable  or  preferred.  Ground  shipment  continues  to  be  a cost-effective  method 
of  moving  animals,  especially  since  the  September  1 1 domestic  terrorist  event.  Simply  put,  air  shipment 
has  become  increasingly  complex  and  fluid  as  the  carriers  continue  to  respond  to  industry  concerns 
and  the  “Known  Shipper”  classification  continues  to  evolve.  As  a result,  quality-shipping  containers 
are  in  demand  for  not  only  air  transport,  but  also  remain  in  use  for  ground  transport  applications  by 
wildlife  management  agencies  and  zoos. 

In  an  effort  to  decrease  cost  constraints  for  shipping  containers,  animal  professionals  often  turn  to 
contractors,  but  they  have  little  if  any  true  understanding  of  form  and  function.  The  result  is  usually  a 
product  that  is  dimensionally  correct,  but  poorly  put  together.  This  comes  as  no  surprise  when 
considering  that  time  is  money  to  a contractor  and  the  sooner  they  finish  the  sooner  they  can  move 
onto  their  next  job.  The  exception  to  this  rule  would  be  custom  carpentry  contractors  who  base  their 
product  output  on  quality  and  not  time.  Conversely,  many  professionals  turn  to  their  own  maintenance 
staff  to  fabricate  mid-range  sized  crates.  Once  again,  this  tempts  the  form  and  function  argument  of 
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using  contractors.  Yes,  they  work  at  the  facility,  but  do  they  understand  what  they  are  being  asked  to 
do  from  a design  standpoint  and  can  they  perform  this  type  of  service  in  addition  to  their  regular 
duties  of  general  maintenance,  landscaping,  and  renovations? 

Ideally,  the  best  person  to  do  this  type  of  fabrication  is  an  animal  professional  that  is  skilled  in  carpentry. 
In  my  professional  experience  this  works  extremely  well  as  they  have  a vested  interest  in  the  final 
product.  However,  time  conflicts  due  to  animal  husbandry  duties  and  exhibit  renovations  may  prevent 
adequate  time  allocation.  I would  recommend  a close  working  relationship  with  a custom  carpenter 
who  clearly  understands  the  objectives  of  the  project.  This  would  achieve  the  goal  for  ergonomic 
simplicity  balanced  with  craftsmanship  and  functionality.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  a more  effective 
template  design  was  sought  for  shipping  erates. 

Development  Factors 

After  establishing  that  a form  follows  function  design  approach  would  be  best,  the  key  development 
factors  were  identified  and  prioritized.  The  six  identified  factors  respectively  are:  Need,  Function, 
Strength,  Weight,  Simplicity,  and  Design. 

1 . Need  - Dictated  by  the  species,  which  fall  into  the  mid-range  categoiy,  essentially  the  lATA 
(International  Air  Transport  Association)  Container  Requirements  and  general 
recommendations  utilized  for  classifications  #72  and  #73. 

2.  Function  - The  container  must  be  capable  of  both  airfreight  and  ground  shipment  functions 
for  a typical  24-hour  transit  time. 

3.  Strength  - Sufficient  eontainment  for  applieable  speeies,  which  fall  within  the  lATA 
classifications.  Also,  the  crate  should  be  capable  of  long-tenu  usage  by  a facility  or  individual, 
providing  a fiscal  return. 

4.  Weight  “ Overall  weight  should  be  reduced  to  the  point  of  minimum  return  in  correlation  to 
the  structural  integrity  of  the  crate.  This  will  reduce  shipping  costs  and  facilitate  manual 
handling  for  staff 

5.  Simplicity  - Complexity  in  design  should  be  minimized  to  facilitate  actual  construction, 
while  decreasing  the  opportunity  for  errors  in  the  fabrieation  process. 

6.  Design  - The  overall  final  design  should  be  ergonomie  in  nature,  not  only  for  the  eontained 
animal,  but  also,  for  the  animal  staff  who  will  have  to  physically  handle  the  shipping  crate. 

Having  established  the  initial  baseline  criteria  for  form,  function,  and  application  it  was  then  possible 
to  establish  the  particulars  of  integrating  the  lATA  recommendations  into  the  design  principles,  which 
would  specifically  guide  the  technical  aspects  of  the  fabrication  process. 

Design  Principles 

1 . Dimensions  - Adhering  to  the  lATA  parameter  that  an  animal  must  be  able  to  stand  erect 
with  head  extended  and  the  length  must  permit  the  animal  to  lie  in  a prone  position,  the 
exterior  measurements  were  established  at  48”1  x 36”h  x 27”w  (121.9em  1 x 91.4cm  h x 
68.6cm  w)  with  a 34”h  x 24”w  (86.4cm  h x 61cm  w)  opening  to  accommodate  a variety  of 
medium-sized  felids  and  mammals,  and  the  smaller  species  of  hoofed  mammals  while 
enabling  the  erate  to  pass  through  a doorframe. 

2.  Frame  - A wrap-around  frame  of  1”  x 3”  (2.5cm  x 7.6cm)  White  Pine  mitered  at  45^’ joint 
contacts  was  utilized  to  increase  strength  while  theoretically  decreasing  shear.  This  would 
be  anchored  to  the  crate  using  strictly  stainless  steel  hardware  insuring  longevity  and  strength. 
In  addition,  the  integral  wrap-around  design  of  the  frame  also  provides  a elear  air  flow 
zone,  whieh  promotes  ventilation  during  the  actual  shipment. 

3.  Sides  - Striking  a balance  between  strength,  weight,  and  weather  resistance  it  was  deeided 
to  use  a high-quality  exterior  plywood,  specifically  1/2”  ( 1 .3cm)  AC  Fir  Exterior  Grade. 

4.  Floor  - Maintaining  a balance  between  logistics  and  strength,  1/2”  AC  Fir  Exterior  Grade 
was  once  again  selected.  The  inelusion  of  an  integral  drop-tray  and  door  dam  (door  threshold) 
was  excluded  in  favor  of  an  optional  removable  slotted  platform  of  1 ” x 2”  (2.5cm  x 5. 1 cm) 
treated  white  pine  for  carnivores  and  mammals,  thereby  removing  trip  hazards  to  small 
antelope  when  exiting. 
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5.  Roof  - Maintaining  a balance  between  logistics  and  strength,  1/2”  AC  Fir  Exterior  Grade 
was  onee  again  selected.  The  inelusion  of  ventilation  holes  in  the  roof  was  omitted,  as 
crated  speeimens  may  at  times  set  exposed  on  an  airport  tarmac  or  in  domestic  stock  trailers 
directly  exposed  to  the  elements.  A solid  roof  provides  inereased  protection. 

6.  Doors  - Double  entiy  drop-slide  guillotine  doors  were  used  to  enhanee  loading/unloading 
proeedures  and  to  provide  veterinaiy  aeeess  if  needed.  Removable  by  nature,  these  could  be 
exehanged  for  vented  doors  with  mesh  or  louvered  doors  with  exterior  mesh  as  the  ease 
may  arise.  A nut,  bolt,  and  washer  assembly  seeure  the  doors  against  opening. 

7.  Ventilation  - With  the  omission  of  roof  ventilation,  it  was  deeided  to  inerease  the  ventilation 
holes  from  the  specified  minimum  of  1”  (2.5  em)  to  2”  (5.1  cm),  thereby  inereasing  cross- 
ventilation properties.  While  holes  were  placed  on  the  high  side  of  the  side  panel,  it  was 
understood  that  if  temperature  sensitivity  outweighed  the  need  for  darkness,  an  additional 
series  of  holes  eould  be  templated  on  the  lower  panel  as  well.  This  would  faeilitate  ventilation 
at  the  prone  level.  Hardware  Cloth  (1/4”)  [6.4mm]  was  secured  with  molding  to  eover  the 
openings. 

8.  Spaeer  bars/handles  - By  utilizing  integral  handles  as  part  of  the  frame,  the  overall  weight 
could  be  reduced  while  increasing  structural  integrity  and  maintaining  the  center  of  balanee 
at  the  midline.  The  linear  handle,  whieh  runs  the  length  of  the  side,  also  provides  for  infinite 
hold  eombinations  during  reloeation  and  allows  eompensation  for  an  animal  shifting  the 
center  of  balanee  of  the  erate. 

9.  Speeial  Requirements  - Adhering  to  the  cautionary  on  animals  prone  to  elawing,  an  additional 
layer  of  proteetion  could  be  applied  and  secured  if  needed  to  the  erate  interior.  In  this 
application  1/16”  (2  mm)  stainless  steel  would  be  the  primary  choiee.  Before  installation  it 
would  be  templated  for  ventilation  holes,  eut  with  a plasma  toreh  for  optimum  effeet,  and 
attached  with  epoxy  resin  and  stainless  screws. 

10.  Forklift  Extensions  Utilizing  the  frame  in  a wrap-around  configuration  automatically 
integrated  forklift  blade  extrusion  points  into  the  design  while  reinforeing  the  erate  should 
forklift  damage  oecur.  In  addition,  the  recessed  guillotine  door  framework  aets  as  a protective 
buffer  zone  to  the  front  of  the  erate  in  the  event  of  eargo  handling  damage. 

Design  Specialities 

1 . Fabrication  - Key  components  during  the  fabrieation  proeess  would  include  the  use  of 
contractor’s  grade  Liquid  Nail®  on  wooden  components  prior  to  final  assembly  and  Loetite® 
bonding  agent  on  screw  threads  prior  to  insertion.  Additional  features  would  include  mitered 
corners,  four-point  framing  of  the  screen,  buffed  edges,  3/4”  (1.9cm)  non-binding  door 
channels,  and  the  use  of  biseuit-style  indentations  at  the  top  of  the  guillotine  doors  instead 
of  the  typical  grab  bar,  which  tends  to  catch. 

2.  Interior  Treatment  - Final  finishing  includes  buffed  edges,  sealed  seams  with  clear  GE 
Silicone  II®  caulk,  and  one  coat  of  clear  Minwax  Satin  Polyurethane®  applied  to  the  entire 
interior,  (whieh  requires  direct  sun-drying  for  no  less  than  a week  to  dissipate  vapors). 

3.  Exterior  Treatment  - The  buffing  of  edges  was  followed  by  a final  touch-up  with  a 3M® 
fine-grade  sanding  block  and  the  installation  of  corner  molding  along  exposed  edges  reeessed 
between  the  frame  to  provide  additional  edge  proteetion  and  to  prevent  leakage.  A waterproof 
coating  of  Thompson’s  Water  Seal  Stain®  (nutmeg  brown)  was  applied  in  two  separate 
layers  over  a 72-hour  period  and  then  allowed  to  sun-dry  for  one  week.  Optional  logos  can 
be  applied  at  this  stage  using  a custom  painters  mask  reverse  and  spray  enamel  paint.  A final 
light  coat  of  clear  Minwax  Satin  Polyurethane®  is  applied  overall  once  the  mask  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  cure,  (whieh  requires  direct  sun-drying  for  no  less  than  a week  to  dissipate 
vapors).  Optional  re-enforcing  braces  may  be  applied  to  the  frame  at  this  stage  to  provide 
additional  security  without  compromising  handling  weight.  Should  optional  food  or  water 
cups  be  desired  they  ean  be  attaehed  to  any  interior  point  and  aeeess  aehieved  by  drilling  1 ” 
(2.5  cm)  holes  direetly  above  the  eup  line,  whieh  eould  be  covered  with  a 1/16”  (2  mm) 
stainless  steel  slide. 
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Materials  List 

Lumber 

(2) 

4’x8’x  ” 

Exterior  AC  fir  plywood 

(8) 

I”x2”x8’ 

White  pine 

(4) 

I”x3”x8” 

White  pine 

(2) 

3/4”  X 3/4” 

White  pine 

(1) 

1/2”  X 1/2” 

White  pine 

(1) 

l”x  1/4”X  12’ 

White  pine  comer  molding 

Hardware 

(2) 

3/8”  X 2 1/2” 

Bolt 

(2) 

3/8” 

Nut 

(4) 

3/8” 

Washer 

(4) 

5/16”  X 2 1/2” 

Carriage  bolt 

(8) 

5/16”  X 3” 

Carriage  bolt 

(12) 

5/16” 

Nut 

(12) 

5/16” 

Washer 

(30) 

#8  X 1 1/2” 

Screws 

(50) 

#8x1” 

Screws 

(2) 

10”x24” 

1/4”  Hardware  cloth 

Schematic 

[Exterior  Measurements] 
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Recessed  handholds  promote  easier  door  handling. 


Interior  framework  aids  in  strength  and  waterproofing. 
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Framed  3/4”  channels  prevent  door  hang-ups  during  use. 


Container  in  the  white  prior  to  stain  and  polyurethane. 
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Linear  crossbar  promotes  handling  and  stability. 


Four-point  molding  prevents  damage  to  hardware  cloth. 
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Steel  reinforcements  are  a plus  for  dangerous  species. 


The  final  product  - standard  configuration  ready  for  use. 
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Conclusion 

This  particular  shipping  crate  design  continues  to  be  something  of  a work  in  progress,  always  evolving 
into  a more  advanced  design.  The  key  challenge  still  remains  to  either  maintain  or  increase  the  strength 
of  the  crate  while  decreasing  its  overall  weight.  It  is  my  belief  that  over  time,  new  construction  materials 
will  be  developed  that  will  allow  this  design  to  continue  to  evolve  into  a stronger  and  lighter  product, 
possibly  through  the  future  use  of  some  of  the  newer  composites  or  materials  such  as  Kevlar®.  Still, 
this  basic  design  has  provided  good  service  for  zoological  shipping  applications  with  a wide  range  of 
species. 
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Congress  Set  to  Vote  on  Giving  Department  of  Defense  Exemption  from  Environmental  Laws 

On  Wednesday,  1 May,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  passed  a part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  authorization  bill,  specifically  the  “Readiness  and  Range  Preservation  Initiative,”  a 
measure  that  gives  the  DOD  an  exemption  from  some  of  our  nation’s  most  important  environmental 
laws,  including  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and  the  Endangered  SpeciesAct,  and  also  undermines 
protections  for  a wilderness  area  in  Utah.  The  full  House  was  expected  to  vote  on  the  measure  in  late 
May  or  early  June.  Numerous  conservation  groups,  governors,  state  attorneys  general  and  public 
interest  groups  strongly  oppose  this  effort  by  DOD,  as  these  laws  are  in  place  to  protect  birds  and  the 
environment,  and  have  long  been  supported  by  a majority  of  the  American  people.  A report  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society  asserts  that  when  national  security  is  not  at  stake,  no  government  agency 
should  be  above  the  law  - including  the  laws  that  sustain  America’s  birds  and  wildlife.  Specifically 
from  Audubon’s  perspective,  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (MBTA)  has  served  as  our  basic  law 
governing  the  protection  of  avian  species  for  more  than  80  years,  and  is  essential  to  the  conservation 
of  birds  in  North  America. 

The  DOD  proposal  would  allow  the  military  operations  to  eradicate  unlimited  numbers  of  birds  and 
destroy  their  nesting  areas,  without  the  need  to  assess  the  biological  impacts,  mitigate  or  minimize 
those  impacts,  or  seek  any  alternative.  Furthermore,  the  DOD,  not  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
would  decide  what  impact  on  migratory  birds  would  be  acceptable.  With  unprecedented  self-regulatory 
authority,  the  DOD  would  have  no  oversight  and  no  accountability.  Audubon  is  encouraging  citizens 
with  an  interest  in  this  proposal  to  contact  their  U.S.  Representative  and  urge  him/her  to  oppose  the 
Readiness  and  Range  Preservation  Initiative  or  at  least  ask  for  further  safeguards  to  protect’s  America’s 
flora  and  fauna  — endangered  or  not.  You  can  call  the  Capitol  Switchboard  (202)  224-3121  and 
asking  for  your  lawmaker  by  name,  or  visit  this  Audubon  web  page  which  will  lead  you  to  your 
representative:  http://www.capitolconnect.com/audubon/contact/  Source:  Audubon  Advisory  Email  Alert 
3 May  2002 


Addo  Elephant  National  Park  to  Expand  into  Coastal  Area  in  South  Africa 

A plan  is  in  the  works  to  allow  Addo  Elephant  National  Park  elephants  access  to  the  N2  freeway 
between  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown,  South  Africa  within  the  next  two  years.  During  an  interview 
at  the  official  handing  over  of  the  2,500  hectares  (6,178  acres)  of  farmland  needed  to  join  the  Park  to 
the  national  road  at  Colchester,  project  coordinator  Dr.  Michael  Knight  said  there  were  plans  to  move 
a “small  family  herd”  from  Addo  into  the  new  area  once  it  had  been  fenced.  They  will  be  joined  by 
herds  of  buffalo,  eland,  kudu  and  other  animals  which  were  once  abundant  in  the  area. 

The  acquisition  (part  purchase/part  donation)  of  the  farmland  - which  borders  the  N2  and  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  Sunday’s  River  - is  “one  of  the  final  pieces  of  the  jigsaw  that  will  see  the  creation  of  a 
unique  African  park  stretching  250  kilometers  (155  mi.)  from  Bird  Island  in  Algoa  Bay  over  the 
Suurberg  mountains  to  the  Darlington  Dam  in  the  Karoo”  according  to  Dr.  Knight.  The  project  was 
funded  by  as  cooperative  effort  including  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States,  the  Kruger  National 
Park,  and  the  Pearson  family  (former  owners  of  the  farmland  being  donated).  “They  will  be  a 
magnificent  sight  from  the  road,  and  will  provide  a huge  tourism  boost  to  the  Nelson  Mandela  Metro 
area.  During  winter  motorists  could  see  whales  playing  in  the  sea  off  Blue  Water  Bay,  and  less  than 
half  an  hour  later  be  watching  a heard  of  elephant  walking  alongside  the  same  freeway  - and  that’s 
before  they  even  go  into  the  park!”  boasted  Dr.  Knight. 
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To  facilitate  the  project,  Addo  Park  is  taking  control  of  the  Woody  Cape  Reserve,  which  stretches  all 
the  way  along  the  coast  to  near  Colchester.  The  area  needs  to  be  fenced  and  a road  bridge  or  culvert 
built  to  allow  the  animals  to  cross  under  the  N2.  According  to  Dr.  Knight:  “Addo  has  captured  the 
imagination  of  environmentalists  and  lovers  of  the  wild  around  the  world.  I am  sure  we  will  be  able 
to  raise  the  funds  we  need  to  realize  the  dream  of  a park  with  the  big  seven  - the  rhino,  elephant, 
buffalo,  lion,  leopard.  Southern  Right  whale  and  great  white  shark.” 

During  the  ceremony  two  bull  elephants  from  Kmger  Park  were  released  into  the  Addo  area.  Experience 
in  other  parks  in  South  Africa  has  shown  that  adult  animals  settle  down  more  quickly  than  juveniles. 
The  addition  of  these  adults  from  Kruger  - which  come  from  the  same  species  as  the  Addo  herd  which 
now  stands  at  approximately  300  elephants  - is  hoped  to  be  a means  of  diversifying  the  gene  pool  of 
the  Addo  families  said  Dr.  Knight.  Source:  Media  Release  for  the  Addo  Elephant  National  Park,  16  April  2002 


Senate  Votes  to  Protect  Arctic  Refuge 

In  mid  April  2002,  by  a vote  of  46-54,  the  U.S.  Senate  defeated  a measure  to  open  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  drilling.  “This  vote  to  protect  for  the  Arctic  is  the  drill  bit  in  the  coffin  for 
drilling  in  the  Arctic  Refuge,”  said  Audubon  President  John  Flicker.  “ This  is  a tremendous  victory 
for  the  American  people.  We  have  won  an  epic  battle  to  protect  one  of  the  country’s  last  truly  wild 
places.  I applaud  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  standing  up  to  the  pro-oil  drilling  special  interests  and  doing  the 
right  thing  on  behalf  of  wildlife  and  conservation.” 

This  conservation  victory  came  on  a procedural  vote  referred  to  as  cloture.  Earlier  in  the  week,  the 
two  Alaska  Senators,  Republicans  Ted  Stevens  and  Frank  Murkowski,  introduced  amendments  to  the 
overall  energy  bill  - the  measure  currently  being  debated  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Murkowski’s 
amendment  sought  to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  discretion  and  authority  to  open  the 
Arctic  Refuge  to  oil  drilling.  The  President  would  make  that  determination  based  on  national  security 
needs.  Senator  Stevens’  amendment  added  to  that  by  including  a provision  that  calls  for  revenues 
gleaned  from  Arctic  Refuge  oil  to  be  used  to  cover  the  costs  of  healthcare  benefits  (or  as  they  refer  to 
them  as  “legacy  benefits”)  for  the  retired  steelworkers.  Sixty  votes  were  needed  to  pass  cloture. 
Neither  amendment  came  close:  Senator  Stevens’  amendment  failed  on  a vote  of  36-64,  while  Senator 
Murkowski’s  amendment  failed  on  a vote  of  46-54. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  votes  cast  on  the  environment  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
Every  crisis  and  excuse  imaginable  was  used  as  a reason  to  drill  the  Arctic  Refuge.  The  Audubon 
Society  and  similar  groups  are  claiming  that  common  sense  prevailed  and  the  summer  home  of  millions 
of  migratory  birds  will  be  there  for  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  subject  is  not  completely  closed,  however.  The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  already  passed 
their  energy  bill  (which  currently  differers  significantly  from  the  one  pending  before  the  Senate. 
Once  the  Senate  approves  its  final  version  of  the  legislation,  members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
will  meet  in  Conference  Committee  to  hammer  out  the  differences  between  the  two  bills  and  come  up 
with  one  final  piece  of  legislation.  And  while  the  House  version  does  contain  language  that  opens  the 
Arctic  Refuge  to  drilling,  it  is  very  unlikely  this  provision  will  be  in  the  final  bill.  Very  unlikely, 
however,  is  not  for  certain  - so  groups  such  as  Audubon  and  the  Sierra  Club  put  forth  their  efforts  to 
protect  the  Arctic  Refuge  until  the  Conference  Committee  comes  up  with  the  final  measure.  Conferees 
- members  of  both  the  House  & Senate  — will  be  selected  by  leadership  of  both  chambers  and  will  be 
named  once  the  Senate  passes  their  energy  bill  - probably  not  until  this  summer.  To  check  and  see 
how  your  two  U.S.  Senators  and  any  U.S.  Representative  from  your  state  voted  on  this  measure, 
please  click  onto  a special  website  developed  by  Audubon  located  at:  http://www.protectthearctic.com. 
Source:  Audubon  Action  Alert  Online  Newsletter  19  April  2002 


Mariana  Island  Wildlife  Residents  Get  Protection  from  U.S.  District  Judge 

A judge  for  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  D.C.  Circuit  ruled  in  March  that  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  are  violating  the  1918  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  by  using  the  island 
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of  Farallon  de  Medinila  in  the  northern  Marianas  for  bombing  and  gunnery  practice.  The  island  is 
nesting  habitat  for  at  least  two  dozen  protected  bird  species  including  great  frigatbirds,  masked  boobies, 
and  endangered  Micronesian  megapodes.  The  Navy  and  DOD  freely  admit  that  they  are  killing  the 
birds  and  have  applied  annually  for  an  “incidental  take  permit”  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
since  1996.  This  past  calendar  year,  the  USFWS  refused  to  issue  the  permit  and  the  Navy  responded 
by  claiming  that  they  did  not  need  one  anyway. 

Two  private  conservation  organizations  - The  Center  for  Biological  Diversity  and  EarthJustice  - filed 
suit  back  in  early  2001  seeking  to  stop  the  bombing.  The  suit  was  opposed  by  an  organization  known 
as  The  Washington  Legal  Foundation  which  argued  in  a brief  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Navy  that  the 
environmentalists  should  support  the  bombing  and  strafing  instead  of  opposing  it,  because  it  maintains 
the  scarcity  of  rare  bird  species  whom  bird  watchers  compete  to  see.  In  response,  the  judge  stated: 
“There  is  absolutely  no  support  in  the  law  for  the  view  that  environmentalists  should  enjoy  the 
destruction  of  natural  resources  because  that  destruction  makes  the  remaining  resources  more  scarce 
and  therefore  more  valuable.  The  court  hopes  that  the  federal  government  will  refrain  from  making  or 
adopting  such  frivolous  arguments  in  the  future.” 

The  case  now  moves  on  to  its  second  phase  - a determination  of  whether  or  not  a full  or  partial 
injunction  against  killing  birds  will  be  issued  for  the  future.  Argument  on  that  issue  was  expected  to 
be  heard  in  late  April  or  early  May  with  a decision  in  the  mid-summer.  Source:  Animal  People:  News  for 
People  Who  Care  About  Animals  April  2002  vol.  XI,  #3 


Last  Wild  Captive  Condor  Released/New  Chick  Raises  Hopes 

The  last  of  the  wild  California  condors  captured  for  a captive  breeding  program  1 5 years  ago  was 
finally  released  back  into  the  wilds  of  Los  Padres  National  Forest  according  to  the  Associated  Press. 
When  it  was  captured  in  1987,  the  species  was  only  27  individuals  away  from  extinction  but  thanks  to 
the  captive  breeding  program  their  population  now  stands  at  1 97.  “Biologists  began  returning  condors 
to  the  wild  in  1992"  and  today  there  are  68  in  the  wild.  And  in  related  news,  in  mid- April  - for  the  first 
time  in  18  years  - a pair  of  California  condors  laid,  brooded  and  hatched  an  egg  in  the  wild,  thrilling 
biologists  and  wildlife  officials  who  hope  similar  births  will  someday  lift  North  America’s  largest  bird 
off  the  Endangered  Species  List.  The  last  egg  hatched  in  the  wild  was  in  1984,  and  the  $3 5-million 
condor  captive  breeding  program  began  the  following  year.  Since  then,  scientists  have  been  waiting 
for  the  younger  birds  to  become  sexually  mature  and  begin  laying  eggs.  Source:  GREENlines  Issue 
#1618  5-3-02 


“Last  Frontier  of  Biodiversity  in  Aaia”  Under  Assault 

Since  1988  the  brutal  military  dictatorship  in  Myanmar  has  been  “conducting  a sustained  assault”  on 
“one  of  the  richest  depositories  of  natural  resources  worldwide”  reports  the  Japan  Times.  With 
ecosystems  ranging  from  the  Himalayas  to  coral  reefs  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  country  is  “home  to 
numerous  endangered  flora  and  fauna”  including  “300  known  mammal,  370  reptile,  1,000,  bird  and 
7,000  plant  species.  “All  are  now  imperiled  by  mining,  logging,  and  pipeline  and  dam  projects  carried 
out  by  the  military.”  Source:  GREENlines  #1589  3/25/02 


IWC  Meeting  Focuses  on  Whale  Numbers 

The  International  Whaling  Commission’s  annual  meeting  has  begun  with  scientists  debating  new 
research  that  “indicates  minke  whale  populations  may  be  far  smaller  than  previously  thought”  says 
SF  Gate,  AP  4/27.  Decades  old  research  had  estimated  the  number  of  minke  whales  at  700,000  but  a 
“four  year  study  released  last  year  showed  there  may  be  only  one-third  that  number.”  Since  minke 
whales  are  a major  part  of  its  so-called  scientific  whaling  program,  the  new  numbers  “if  proven  would 
seriously  hurt  Japan’s  case  for  a resumption  of  commercial  whaling.”  In  a related  AP  story,  the  U.S. 
and  14  anti-whaling  nations  at  the  IWC  annual  meeting  have  “condemned  Japan’s  plansto  double  its 
whale  catch  in  the  northwest  Pacific  and  start  harvesting  a species  it  hasn’t  hunted  in  more  than  two 
decades”  The  joint  communique  accuses  Japan  of  “undermining  the  authority  of  the  IWC”  and  the 
nation’s  say  their  “research  whaling  program  is  commercial  whaling  in  disguise  because  most  of  the 
meat  ends  up  in  restaurants. ’’^owrce.-  GREENlines  Issue  # 1615  4/30/02;  Issue  #1621  5/8/02 
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Earlier  this  year,  we  sent  out  a survey  regarding  the  filtration  and  disinfection  of  exhibits  containing  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and/or  possibly  but  not 
necessarily  fish.  The  response  to  the  survey  was  not  as  strong  as  we  had  anticipated.  However  we  decided  to  publish  the  results  that  we  had  in  hopes  of 
continuing  the  accumulation  of  data  and  perhaps  producing  a more  extensive  report  at  a later  date. 


The  Water  Column 

By 

Dan  Conklin,  Senior  Biologist,  Florida  Aquarium 
Bruce  Elkins,  Curator  of  Waters,  Indianapolis  Zoo 
Kevin  Shelton,  Associate  Curator,  Florida  Aquarium 
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Each  month  we  will  also  be  answering  a few  questions  from  you.  We  will  try  to  pick  questions  that  are  pertinent  to  that  month’s  topic.  We  also  welcome  feedback 
from  the  readers.  Questions  and  comments  can  be  submitted  to  us  by  email  at:  Dan:  dconklin@flaquarium.org/  Kevin:  kshelton@flaquarium.org/  Bruce: 
belkins@indyzoo.com/  Or  by  mail  at:  Kevin  Shelton, The  Florida  Aquarium,  701  Channelside  Drive,  Tampa,  FL  33602 


12001  Conf 


erc^nce 


Proceedings  C3rd  er  liiformati 


ion 


! If  you  are  interested  in  ordering  a copy  of  the  Proceedings  containing  the  papers  presented  at  the  200 1 
NationalAAZK  Conference  which  was  held  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  you  will  need  to  fillout  and 

i return  the  form  on  the  next  page  with  the  appropriate  payment.  All  orders  must  be  prepaid  in  U.S. 

ii  Funds  ONLY.  Conference  Proceedings  are  planned  to  begin  shipment  in  January  2002.  Once  shipped, 

! domestic  orders  should  take  about  two  weeks;  overseas  orders  take  longer  by  surface  post.  Prices  are 
i as  follows: 

I AAZK  member  $25.00  Nonmember  $40.00 

' Postage  for  U.S.  orders  is  included.  Canadian  and  overseas  orders  should  add  $8.00  for  airmail 
postage  in  Canada  and  surface  postage  elsewhere.  Overseas  orders  wishing  airmail  service  should 
add  $12.00.  Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to:  AAZK,  Inc. 

Note:  those  presenters  who  correctly  submitted  their  manuscripts  for  inclusion  in  ther  200f  Conference 
Proceedings  will  receive  one  gratis  copy.  All  others  wishing  a copy  must  place  an  order. 

The  following  papers  are  included  in  the  Proceedings:  Eagles  in  the  Andes  - Adventures  in  Argentina 
~ Using  a touch  screen  to  test  the  conceptual  abilities  of  Orangutans  and  Gorillas  ~ Exotic  Animals  as 
Pets:  The  Role  of  Animal  Care  Professionals  ~ Bowling  for  Rhinos,  orchids,  sea  turtles,  dung  beetles...- 
Reproductive  Biology  and  Behavior  in  Tree  Kangaroos  with  Applications  for  Captive  Management 
and  Conservation  - Breeding  Warblers  Successfully  at  the  Biodome  in  Montreal  - Ground  Zero: 
Training  Three  Juvenile  Indochinese  Tigers  from  Scratch  - Where’s  the  Beef?  Supplemental  Carcass 
Feeding  - Formation  of  a Critical  Incident  Stress  Management  Team  at  the  Dallas  Zoo,  The  Animal 
Keeper’s  Role  - Private  Ethical  Ownership  of  Exotics  - Investigating  the  Effects  of  Estrous  Cycle 
Phase  on  Behavior  and  Cortisol  Levels  in  African  Elephants  - A Case  Study:  Keper  involvement  in 
husbandry  and  in  situ  conservation  of  a threatened  amphibian,  the  Puerto  Rican  Crested  Toad  - A 
Novel  Approach  to  Mother  Rearing  of  a Western  Lowland  Gorilla  - When  Keepers  Grieve  - Aquarium 
Dietary  Planning:  The  Meat  of  the  Matter  - Completing  the  Picture  of  Biodiversity:  Exhibiting 
Butterflies  in  the  High  Desert  - It  Won’t  Kill  You  - Keepers  Can  Do  Effective  Public  Speaking  - 
Assessing  Reproductive  Hormone  Levels  in  Five  Captive  Female  Polar  Bears  Through  Fecal  Sampling 
- Separation  Training  of  Mother  and  Infant  Gorillas  at  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  - Monitoring  Levels  of 
Aggression  for  a Group  of  Six  Female  Tigers  in  a Captive  Environment  - Ostrich  Husbandry:  a Team 
Effort  - A New  Approach  to  Desensitization  of  Avians  - In  Our  Backyards:  What  Keepers  Can  Do  to 
Help  with  Local  Conservation  - Random  Organization:  Organizing  an  Enrichment  Program  at  Lincoln 
Park  Zoo  - Twin  Gorillas  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Zoo  - Is  it  Time  for  Commercial  Bat  Enrichment?  - 
Establishing  a Comprehensive  Database  of  Training  Projects  Conducted  at  Zoological  Institutions 
Through  Development  and  Distribution  of  a Survey  - Poster  Presentations:  Using  a Variable  Feeding 
and  Training  Schedule  and  How  It  Affects  Asian  Small-clawed  Otters,  Keepers,  and  Guests  - Hand 
Raising  a Baby  Tamandua  at  the  Memphis  Zoo  and  Aquarium  - Howlers  Really  Howl!  - Raising 
Bigfoot  - African  Jacana  Hand-Rearing  at  Disney’s  Animal  Kingdom  - Enrichment  Options  for  Zoo 
Avians  - An  Herbal  Enrichment  Garden:  Growing  Botanicals  for  Behavioral  Enrichment  - A 
Conservation  Station  Consistency  Committee  (CCC):  A Keeper  Driven  Regulatory  Initiative  at  Disney’s 
Animal  Kingdom  - - Workshop  Summaries:  Australasian  Workshop  2001  - Rope  Work  for 
Dummies:  A Hands-on  Workshop  - The  Pause  That  Refreshes:  a self-initiated  shower  (Enrichment 
Committe  Workshop)  - Behavioral  Problem  Solving  in  the  Zoo  Using  the  Principles  of  Problem 
Based  Learning  - Animal  Behavior  Management  Committee,  Taxon-Specific  Training:  An  Interactive 
Roundtable  Discussion  - AND  MUCH  MORE  1 
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:200i  P rocecd  i nqs  Onden  Form 


(Please  Type  or  Print) 

I wish  to  order copy  (s)  of  the  2001  AAZK  Conference  Proceedings 

# copies  X price  per  copy  = $ 

Additional  postage  (if  applicable)  $ 

Total  payment  for  this  order  is  $ 

Make  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to:  AAZK,  Inc.  (U.S.  FUNDS  Only) 

Please  charge  my  VISA  or  MasterCard  (please  eicle  card  type) 

Card#  - - - Exp.  Date: 

Name  on  card: 

Signature: 

Please  mail  to  me  at  the  following  address: 

N ame : 

Address : 

City: State/Province: 

Zip/Postal  Code: Country: 

Send  this  Order  Fomi  along  with  check,  money  order  or  payment  authorization  via  credit 
card  to:  AAZK,  Inc.  3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Ste.  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614-2054  USA  Attn: 
Proceedings 

Feel  free  to  photocopy  this  form  for  order  placement.  Phone  orders  may  be  placed  at  1 -800- 
242-45 1 9 (US)  or  1 -800-468- 1 966  (Canada)  using  either  a VISA  or  MasterCard  credit  card. 

Once  200 1 Proceedings  copies  are  sold  out,  photocopies  of  individual  papers  will  be  available 
for  $3.00  each  by  contacting  the  AAZK  Administrative  Offices. 
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AAZK  Welcomes  New  Chapters 

AAZK,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  welcome  the 
following  newly  formed  Chapters  into  the 
Association: 

AAZK  New  Bedford 

This  Chapter  is  made  up  of  members  from 
the  Buttonwood  Park  Zoo.  Chapter  address 
is  425  Hawthorn  St.,  New  Bedford,  MA 
02740.  Officers  for  the  New  Bedford 
Chapter  are: 

President Tina  DeMederios 

Vice  President Shelley  Avila 

Secretary..... Shara  Crook-Martin 
Treasurer Kim  Natal 

Galveston  Chapter  of  AAZK 

This  Chapter  is  made  up  of  members  from 
Moody  Gardens.  The  Chapter  address  is  1 
Hope  Blvd.,  Galveston,  TX  77554.  Officers 
for  the  Galveston  Chapter  are: 

President Julie  Vest 

Vice  President Kat  Howler 

Secretary Diane  Olsen 

Treasurer Heather  Leeson 

Chaptert  Liaison Regan  Gipson 


Kabul  Zoo  Update 

During  a recent  six-day  visit  to  the  Kabul  Zoo  in 
Afghanistan,  British  veterinarian  John  Lewis  and 
Senior  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
(ZSL)  Nick  Lindsay  continued  the  work  begun  last 
November.  The  April  trip  included  examinations  of 
the  water  supply  to  the  zoo,  the  animals,  and  their 
food  sources.  Prior  to  their  visit,  Afghan  nationals 
Dr.  Ehsan  Arghandewal  and  Taufik  Nuri,  both 
currently  on  staff  at  the  Cologne  Zoo  in  Germany, 
spent  several  weeks  at  the  zoo.  Dr.  Arghandewal  is 
the  former  dean  of  the  science  faculty  at  Kabul 
University  who  fled  Afghanistan  when  the  Taliban 
came  to  power.  Nuri  is  the  former  head  keeper  at  the 
Kabul  Zoo,  and  was  therefore  very  familiar  with  the 
site.  These  two  men  began  negotiations  with  Kabul 
University  and  city  authorities  on  arrangements  for 
the  long-term  future  of  the  zoo. 

Beginning  in  November  of 2001  over  $400,000  was 
raised  to  support  the  Kabul  Zoo  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  David  Jones,  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Zoo.  This  trip  was  part  of  the  continuing  international 
effort  of  zoo  experts  to  use  those  funds  to  improve 
the  conditions  there. 

Work  done  during  this  recent  visit  included: 


Chapter 

News 

Nates 

West  Texas  AAZK 

This  Chapter  is  made  up  of  members  from 
the  Abilene  Zoological  Gardens.  Chapter 
address  is  2070  Zoo  Lane,  Abilene,  TX 
79602.  Officers  of  the  West  Texas  AAZK 
are: 

President Stephanie  DeGesero 

Vice  President Max  McGlasson 

Secretary Tammy  Finstad 

Treasurer Will  Burch 

Chapter  Liaison Stephanie  DeGesero 

What’s  your  AAZK  Chapter  been  up  to?  Share 
news  of  your  projects  and  activities  through 
the  Chapter  News  Notes  column.  Have  a 
successful  fundraiser?  A dynamite  speaker  at 
a meeting?  A new  logo  to  introduce?  Let  us 
know! 

• Establishment  of  a fresh  water  supply  using  a 
holding  tank  and  water  deliveries,  later  to  be  replaced 
by  connection  to  a spring  at  the  edge  of  the  zoo 
grounds. 

• Preparations  have  been  made  for  the  drilling  of  a 
bore  hole  in  the  zoo  grounds  for  a longe-  term,  secure 
water  supply. 

• Lewis  successfully  anesthetized  the  bear,  Samboo, 
and  treated  her  injured  nose  and  mouth  topically  and 
took  deep  biopsies  for  examination  in  the  UK.  The 
bear’s  recovery  was  good  and  she  remains  on  anti- 
biotic therapy. 

• The  team  secured  and  commissioned  a deep  freeze 
able  to  store  at  least  a two  week’s  supply  of  meat.  It 
has  a voltage  stabilizer  and,  therefore,  can  cope  with 
the  frequent  power  failures  in  Kabul. 

• A new  sign  will  be  made  for  the  entrance  stating 
that  the  Municipality  of  Kabul,  with  the  support  of 
the  World  Association  of  Zoos  and  Aquaria  (WAZA), 
is  redeveloping  the  Zoo. 

• An  agreement  was  made  and  funds  established  for 
the  provision  of  all  animal  feed. 

• At  a separate  meeting  with  the  Director  of  Culture 
arrangements  were  made  for  him  to  discuss  the 
employment  of  an  Education  Officer  to  train  zoo  staff 
and  act  as  an  educator  for  the  visitors.  Over  a ten- 
day  period,  2202  people  paid  to  visit  the  zoo.  Lewis 
noted  that  it  is  currently  “the  biggest  school  in 
Afghanistan.  —Excerpted from  U.S.  Newswire  05/01 
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Institutions  wishing  to  advertise  employment  opportunities  are  asked  to  send  pertinent  data  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  to:  Opportunity  Knocks/AKF,  3601  SW  29th  St.,  Suite  133,  Topeka,  KS  66614- 
2054.  Please  include  closing  date  for  positions  available,  and  when  setting  these  dates  keep  in  mind 
that  because  of  bulk-mail,  most  readers  do  not  receive  their  AKF  until  the  middle  of  the  month  or  later. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and fax  or  e-mail  listings  of positions  which  become  available  close 
to  deadline  are  accepted.  Our  Fax  is  (785)  273-1980;  e-mail:  akfeditor@kscable.com<  We  are  no 
longer  located  at  the  Topeka  Zoo,  so  please  note  new  address  to  avoid  delays  in  processing. 

Animal  Keeper. ..txNO  (2)  full-time  positions  with  benefits.  Requirements  include  hands-on  experience 
with  exotic  animals,  good  athletic  ability,  and  capability  of  lifting  100  lbs.  above  your  head.  A degree 
in  biology,  zoology,  or  related  field  is  preferred.  Other  education/experience  will  be  considered. 
Duties  include  all  aspects  of  animal  care  including  feeding,  cleaning,  diet  prep,  animal  and  exhibit 
enrichment,  daily  record  keeping,  health  monitoring,  interaction  with  the  public  and  assistance  with 
department  improvement  projects.  Will  be  swimming,  diving,  running  and  playing  with  big  cats  and 
other  exotics.  Good  communication  skills  and  willingness  to  work  in  a team-oriented  environment  is 
highly  desired.  Must  be  able  to  work  weekends,  evenings  and  holidays.  Send  resume  with  cover 
letter  (including  references  and  salary  requirements)  to:  Out  of  Africa  Wildlife  Park,  Attn:  Dean 
Harrison,  9736  N.  Ft.  McDowell  Rd.,  Scottsdale,  AZ  85264,  or  Fax  to  (480)  837-7379.  Feel  free  to 
call  (480)  837-6683  Wednesday  thru  Sunday  4:00-5:00  p.m.  MST. 

Elephant  Supervisor. ..City  of  El  Paso,  TX.  Salary:  $11.02  - $15.00  per  hour.  Under  general 
supervision,  the  Elephant  Supervisor  will  supervise  and  participate  in  the  care  of  segment  of  animal 
collection  consisting  of  elephants,  non-domestic  hoofstock,  and  other  exotic  animals  and  associated 
maintenance  of  exhibits,  grounds  and  service  areas.  Minimum  Qualifications:  High  school  diploma 
or  G.E.D.  certificate  and  four  (4)  years  experience  in  the  care  of  zoo  animals,  including  one  (1)  year 
experience  in  the  care  of  non-domestic  hoofstock,  two  (2)  years  consecutive  or  concurrent  experience 
in  the  care  and  handling  of  two  (2)  or  more  elephants,  and  one  (1)  year  experience  directing  the  work 
of  zookeepers.  The  City  of  El  Paso  benefits  include:  12  days  vacation  per  year,  15  days  sick  leave  per 
year,  pension  plan,  health  and  life  insurance  program.  The  deadline  for  application  is  28  June  2002. 
For  applications  and  inquiries  contact:  Leo  Ceniceros,  Personnel  Department,  City  of  El  Paso,  2 Civic 
Center  Plaza,  El  Paso,  TX  7990 1-1196,  phone:  (915)541  -408 1 ; Fax  (9 1 5)  54 1 -4220;  e-mail  address: 
ceniceroslx@ci.el-paso.tx.us< 

Alaska  SeaLife  Center  Internship  (Animal  Husbandry  - Avian  Department)...The  Alaska  SeaLife 
Center,  a non-profit  organization  in  Seward,  Alaska,  is  accepting  applications  for  internship 
opportunities  in  the  avian  department.  The  Alaska  SeaLife  Center  is  dedicated  to  understanding  and 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  marine  ecosystem  of  Alaska  through  research,  rehabilitation  and  public 
education.  This  is  a full  time  position  for  twelve  weeks,  available  year-round.  This  position  introduces 
basic  animal  care  and  husbandry  techniques;  duties  include  (50%)  assisting  in  the  daily  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  Center’s  avian  collection  and  (50%)  assisting  the  Education  Department.  Applicants 
must  be  currently  enrolled  in  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  a primary  area  of  study  in 
Biology,  Zoology,  Psychology  or  other  animal  related  field.  Recent  college  graduates  may  also  apply. 
Applicants  must  have  the  ability  to  eommunicate  effectively;  understand  and  follow  written  and  oral 
instruction;  have  a good  sense  of  balance  in  order  to  maneuver  around  the  exhibits  and  holding  areas; 
able  to  lift  40  pounds;  able  to  adapt  to  an  ever-changing  work  environment;  and  available  to  work 
weekends  and  holidays.  Public  speaking  skills  are  highly  encouraged.  This  is  an  unpaid  position, 
housing  and/or  a food  stipend  may  be  available  for  a limited  number  of  candidates.  Interns  are 
responsible  for  all  travel  expenses.  Inquire  with  Annette  D’Alessandro,  Intern  Coordinator,  Alaska 
SeaLife  Center,  P.O.  Box  1329,  Seward,  AK  99664;  Phone:  (907)224-6343  Fax:  (907)224-6320  ,Web 
Site:  www.alaskasealife.org< 

Positions  posted  with  AAZK,  Inc.  may  also  be  found  on 
our  website  at  www.aazk.org 

Also,  you  may  want  to  check  out  the  AZA  Member  Institution  job  listings 
at  http ://www.  aza . org 
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AAZK  Membership  Application 


check  here  if  renewal  [ ] 


Name  _ 
Address 
City 


State/Province 


Zip 


U.S.  Members 

Canadian  Members 

□ 

$35.00  Professional 

Paid  Animal  Care  Professional 

□ 

$35.00  Professional 

Paid  Animal  Care  Professional 

□ 

$30.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 

□ 

$35.00  Affiliate 

Other  staff  & volunteers 

□ 

$30.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

□ 

$35.00  Associate 

Those  not  connected  with 
an  animal  facility 

□ 

$60.00  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/U.S. 

□ 

$60  or  up  - Individuals 

Contributing/Canada 

□ 

$100.00  or  up 

Institutional/U.S. 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

□ 

$100.00  or  up 
Institutional/Canada 

Organizations  / Institutions 
(requires  Board  approval) 

n 

International  Members 

n 

Library  Only 

$50.00  International 

All  members  outside  U.S.  & 
Canada  regardless  of  category 


35.00  Library 

Available  only  to  public 
& university  libraries 


Zoo  Affiliation  (if  any) 

Zoo  Address  

Title  


Work  Area 


□ 


My  check  is  enclosed  (AAZK,  Inc.) 


□ 


Please  charge  my  credit  card 


MASTERCARD 
Name  on  card  _ 


VISA 


Card  # 


-Expiration  date 


Signature  

Mail  this  application  to:  AAZK  Administrative  Offices,  3601  S.W.  29th,  Suite  133  Topeka,  KS  66614. 
Make  checks/money  orders  payable  to  AAZK,  Inc.  Must  be  in  U.  S.  FUNDS  ONLY.  Membership 
includes  a subscription  to  Animal  Keepers ' Forum.  The  membership  card  is  good  for  free  admission 
to  many  zoos  and  aquariums  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

PRINTED  IN  U.S.A 
© 2002  AAZK,  INC. 
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